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Life  Insurance,  and  How 
to  Write  It 


INTRODUCTORY 


i 

■t:- 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 

"I  believe  that  any  man  of  average  ability,  industry 
and  strength  of  character  can  attain,  in  the  insurance 
business,  an  entirely  satisfactory  position  in  life.  The 
calling  is  one,  above  all  others,  that  has  the  latchstring 
out"  for  young  men  whd  are  beginning  life  without 
special  advantages,  who  are  entering  me  battle,  not 
in  automobiles  or  carriages,  or  in  pushcarts  wiA 
relatives  or  friends  behmd,  but  afoot.  They  need 
not  have  money  or  a  higher  education.  They  need 
not  sit  in  diices  waiting  for  business,  while  expenses 
are  running  on.  They  need  not  drift.  There  is  plenty 
for  them  to  do.  The  older  professions  are  undoubtedly 
overcrowded.  We  are  overburdened  with  lawyers, 
doctors  and  clergymen.  There  are  not  enough  fees 
to  go  around,  and  an  undue  proportion  suffer  the 
pangs  of  failure.  In  the  other  professions  it  is  iiid 
there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  In  life  insurance* 
there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  bottom." 

The  words  above  quoted  wf>^e  uttered  by  a  min 
of  wide  experience  in  life  in.irance  agen<^  worii, 
and  they  are  true.    The  life  agent  has  a  Dutineii 
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2  Life  Insurance  and  How  to  Write  It. 

which  is  unique  in  the  splendid  opportunities  that  it 
offers  to  men  of  ability  and  perseverance.  It  demands 
no  special  training,  no  long  and  costly  college  course. 
It  requires  no  capital  except  industry  and  honesty. 
Most  other  professions  are  overcrowded,  but  the  life 
companies  have  always  room  for  agents  who  are 
willing  to  work.  The  life  insurance  worker  has  no 
wires  to  pull,  no  combines  to  fight— his  success  depends 
absolutely  and  only  on  himself.  Of  him  it  is  true, 
if  it  is  true  of  any  man,  that  he  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  His  success  is  bounded  only  by  his 
«nergy,  ability  and  perseverance.  The  humblest  local 
agent  may  rise — yes,  has  often  risen — to  district  man- 
ager, superintendent  or  even  general  manager  or 
president  of  the  company  that  he  repr*;sents. 

Compare  the  position  of  a  man  entering  upon  the 
life  insurance  field  with  that  of  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
¥^o  has  just  started  to  practice  his  profession.  The 
professional  man  has  paid  out  a  small  fortune  in 
college  fees,  besides  having  spent  six  or  seven  cf  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  studying  for  his  profession. 
He  is  now  qualified  to  earn  money  for  himself,  but 
must  look  forward  to  an  uphill  fight  for  many  years 
yet,  before  he  can  hope  to  obtain  any  worthy  return 
for  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  ^'is  education. 
The  life  insurance  man,  on  the  other  hand,  wastes 
not  a  cent  on  preliminary  training.  He  studies  his 
profession  while  he  practices  it.  He  gets  his  education 
while  he  is  raking  in  the  dollars.  The  professional 
man  must  wait  for  clients  to  come  to  him — the  insur- 
ance agent  goes  after  his  clients. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  .ife  agent's  field  of 
wo'  :?  It  is  simply  uoundless.  Consider  the  present 
peculation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  nurr  »«•- 
mg  some  95  millions.  Consider  the  rapid  augmenta- 
tkm   of  that   number  by   immigration   and   natural 
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increase.  'Consider  further  that  every  few  years  m. 
new  gieneration  is  springing  ur  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old.  Cctpsider  the  ceaseless  accumulation  of  wealdt 
upon  this  continetxt  which  requires  to  be  protected 
and  perpetviated  by  life  insurance. 

Not  only  is  the  field  widening  from  year  to  year 
owing  to  the  causes  mentioned,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  gradual  education  of  public  sentiment  in  faycM' 
of  life  insurance.  The  day  is  coming  when  a  life 
policy  will  be  regarded  as  indispensable,  not  optional; 
when  every  man  with  a  *amily  to  protect  or  a  busi- 
ness to  secure  will  consider  life  insurance  just  as 
necessary  as;  boots  or  collar-buttons ;  when  people  will 
meet  their  premiums  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as 
they  now  pay  their  butcher  bills  and  frocer  bills. 
That  day  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  it  is  steadily  ap- 
proaching. Life  insurance  is  becoming  popula*-.  Any- 
veteran  agent  will  ♦ell  you  that  the  public  takes  a 
far  deeper  and  mc  intelligent  interest  in  insurance 
than  it  did  twent}  ,  ears  ago.  Even  the  gre?t  up- 
heavals and  investigations  of  recent  date  have  served 
the  purpose  of  advertising  the  business  and  attracting 
public  attention  to  its  benefits  as  well  as  its  abuses. 

The  future  of  the  business  was  never  so  bright  as- 
at  the  preunt  time;  in  no  other  calling  are  there 
greatei  and  more  numerous  opportunities  for  men  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  persevere. 

THE  INSURANCE  AGENT  AND  HIS  WORK 

It  is  a  source  of  consolation  in  ill  success  and  of 
satisfaction  at  all  times  to  the  insurance  agent  to  be 
able  to  refiect  that  he  is  filling  a  useful  niche  in 
society.  There  are  few  other  professions  whose  mem- 
bers have  accomplished  so  much  for  their  fellow  men, 
or  who  can  j>oint  to  such  tangible  results  of  their 
labors.     Scarcely  a  community  can  be  found  whidi 
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docs  not  /itness  instances  day  after  day  of  families 
saved  from  difficulty  or  worse  by  means  of  life  insur- 
ance. And  in  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  these  cases, 
prd>ably,  would  there  have  existed  any  life  insurance 
had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  some  insurance  agent. 

The  insurance  solicitor  does  not  pretend  to  carry 
OD.  his  business  f rtMn  purely  philanthnipic  motives.  He 
lias  his  livmg  to  make,  as  have  other  men,  and  that 
is  p«-esuniably  his  main  reason  for  being  in  the  busi- 
ness. But  the  fact  is  not  altered  th;it  his  occupation 
is  a  highly  honourable  and  useful  one  from  the  public 
standpoint,  and  there  are  few  other  men  that  actually 
auxxnnplish  one-half  the  amount  of  gxxvd  in  the  world 
without  making  ten  times  as  much  noise  about  it. 
H  thousands  of  families  and  individuals  are  being 
daily  helped  by  means  of  life  insurance  provision,  the 
agents  who  wrote  the  applications  are  to  be  thanl-ed 
for  it;  if  insurance  has  taught  thiifty  and  prudent 
habits  to  multitudes  of  others,  the  field  workers  are 
again  responsible;  if  the  public  have  been  educated 
to  a^ar  wide  appreciation  of  the  beriefits  of  insurance, 
that  also  is  due  to  long  years  of  persevering  work  <m 
the  part  of  the  men  who  represent  the  life  insurance 
companies.  We  venture  to  aver  that  many  an  honest 
worker  in  the  insurance  field  sola<:es  himself  in  the 
midst  of  rebuffs  and  disappointment}  by  considerations 
like  these,  and  derives  some  inward  satisfaction,  even 
if  no  commission,  from  the  thought  that  his  efforts 
are  not  induced  by  purely  selfish  motives,  and  that 
the  objects  he  has  in  view  are  in  every  respeqt  worthy, 
useful  and  beneficent.  "' 

THE  FUTURE  OP  UFE  INSUItANCE 

_  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  scope  of  the 
field  which  lies  open  before  life  ianurance  workers  on 
this  continent,  and  still  more  difficult  to  overestimate 
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the  yet  greater  p'-ospects  which  lie  before  the  busi- 
ness of  life  insurance  in  years  to  come.  Consider  a  few 
of  the  factors  upon  which  the  growth  of  the  business 
will  depend. 

Popui^TioN.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
population  of  this  continent  during  the  last  century, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  same  rate  of  increase  will 
be  maintained  for  many  years  to  come.  Especially 
is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Canada.  Lord  Strath- 
cona  has  prophesied  that,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
century,  Canada  will  possess  a  population  of  eighty 
miUionf>.  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  W.  Ross  predicts  that  a  not 
far  distant  census  will  record  a  population  of  twenty 
millions.  Mr.  Byron  E.  Walker  avers  chat  Canada 
is  bound  to  become  the  industrial  storehouse  of  the 
world.  These  are  daring  prophecies,  but  thei'-  fulfil- 
ment will  appear  neither  impossible  nor  improbable 
to  the  person  who  reflects  how  richly  this  country  is 
endov/ed  with  fisheries,  timbei,  minerals,  agricultural 
products  and  water  powers.  The  next  twenty  years 
will  undoubtedly  see  great  progress  made  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  Canadian  nation, 
and  the  life  agents  who  are  on  the  spot  during  that 
period  will  reap  the  harvest. 

Education.  Not  only  is  the  increase  of  population 
to  be  considered,  but  we  must  also  reflect  that  life 
insurance  is  becoming  more  popular  from  day  to  day. 
Not  many  years  ago  comparatively  few  people  under- 
stood the  principles  underlying  the  business  or  were 
familiar  with  its  many  benefits.  Nowadays,  most  men 
— c?4i.ainly  most  business  men — ^have  a  fairly  good 
grasp>  of  the  essential  features  of  life  insurance  as  a 
bturiness  proposition.  Many  of  them  will  admit  with- 
«it  argument  the  value  and  importance  of  life  insur- 
ance. Old  time  prejudices  and  suspicions  are  dying 
out.    Life  insurance  has  "made    good."      fhe   life 
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insurance  company  is  as  firmly  established  in  our 
economic  system  as  the  savings  bank  or  the  depart- 
mental store.  And  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  future  will  see  a  stiii  greater  and  more  general 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  the  many 
benefits  which  life  insurance  bestows. 

Wealth,  Not  only  do  increased  population  and 
wider  popularity  tend  to  the  growth  of  the  insurance 
business,  but  we  must  also  consider  the  rapid  growth 
in  wealth  upon  the  continent.  The  two  nations,  Canada 
and  the  United  States;  are  steadily  growing  in  wealth 
from  year  to  year.  The  rapid  development  of  natural 
resources  of  every  description  is  bound  to  produce  this 
result.  And  this  greater  accumulation  of  wealth  upon 
this  continent  is  certain  to  have  its  effect  in  extending 
the  life  insurance  business. 

Arid  finally,  we  may  say,  with  reference  to  the 
future  of  life  insurance,  that  the  field  will  never  be 
exhausted.  Each  successive  generation  offers  new 
opportunities.  Old  policyholders  may  die  off,  but 
others  are  growing  up  to  take  their  places.  The  life 
insurance  agent,  unlike  Alexander,  need  never  weep 
because  there  are  no  other  worlds  to  conquer. 
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PERSEVERANCE 

Perhaps  there  is  no  quality  that  is  more  necessary 
to  the  life  insurance  solicitor  than  perseverance.  Life 
insurance  applications  never  come  to  an  agent,  they 
have  to  be  won,  and  then  often  at  the  expense  of 
rebuffs,  discouragements  and  hard  knocks.  Further, 
the  returns  vary  from  month  to  month,  so  that  the 
results  of  the  most  systematic  work  are  often  irregular 
and  almost  spasmodic.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  business  which  falls  away  to  such 
an  extent  at  slack  seasons  or  in  times  of  commercial 
depression,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
excuse  for  the  agent  (especially  the  new  agent)  who 
becomes  perplexed  and  discouraged  at  the  ups  and 
downs  which  he  encounters. 

It  is  well  for  the  man  who  enters  the  life  insurance 
business  to  make  up  his  mind  beforehand  that  he  must 
expect  these  ups  and  downs,  and  then  when  he  meets 
these  conditions  'ater  on  there  is  less  danger  of  his 
being  discouraged.  The  great  thing  for  him  to  pard 
against  is  lest  his  discouragement  should  rob  him  of 
any  of  his  energy.  The  effect  which  difficulties  and 
discouragements  have  upon  so  many  young  agents  is 
to  make  them  lose  their  zeal  for  the  work;  they  are 
disappointed  a*,  the  results,  they  lose  heart,  and  then 
it's  all  over  but  the  funeral.  They  might  as  well  write 
the  epitaph  over  their  life  insurance  careers  at  once, 
for  if  there's  one  thing  that  is  past  revivifying,  it 
is  the  agent  who  has  k>st  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  ^ard 
work. 
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How  differently  the  experienced  solicitor  conducts 
himself  in  the  midst  of  discouraging  conditions.  He 
has  realized  lon|:  ^go  that  in  this  business  one  must 
take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  the  ups  with  the  dowos, 
the  defeats  with  the  successes.  He  has  met  and  over- 
come similar  temporary  reverses  before,  and  has  fsutfi 
enough  to  believe  that  he  can  win  out  again.  In  the 
meantime  he  makes  his  present  lack  of  success  a  reasim 
for  redoubling  his  efforts.  Perseverance  in  well-doii^ 
will  bring  a  man  through  any  difficulty  he  can  meet 
in  the  life  insurance  business.  Without  perseverance, 
the  first  temporary  reverse  is  a  rock  upon  which  the 
ageni  is  liable  to  make  shipwreck. 

ENTHUSIASM 

In  all  our  undertakings,  in  all  our  pJ-^ns,  anu  'n  all 
our  battles  of  life,  there  is  one  quality  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  requisite  to  success.  It  is  enthusiasm. 
Without  it,  we  are  like  sailing  ships  without  wind — 
engines  without  steam.  It  is  the  motive  power  which 
impels  us  lo  greater  efforts,  and  directs  us  into  new 
and  unexplored  channels. 

The  successful  men  and  the  great  men  at  every 
period  of  the  world's  history  have  been  men  of . 
enthusiasm.  They  recognized  their  work,  they  were 
full  of  their  work,  they  were  enthusiastic  about  their 
work.  They  put  their  whole  heart  and  mind  into  their 
undertakings.  Small  wonder  that  their  undertakings 
prospered. 

It  is  important  to  every  man  to  feel  enthusiastic 
about  his  work,  but  to  the  insurance  solicitor  it  is 
doubly  important.  For  the  itisurance  solicitor's  busi- 
ness is  to  influence  other  men,  and  how  shall  he  influ- 
ence other  men  if  he  be  not  charged  with  enthusiasm? 
For  enthusiasm  is  contagious — ^you  can  catch  it  quicker 
than  the  smallpox.    You  are  interviewed  by  an  insur- 
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ancc  agent  who  carries  with  him  this  infectious  genn 
of  enthusiasm — a  man  full  of  his  subject,  sure  of  his 
ground,  bubbling  over  with  energy  and  confidence — 
and,  before  you  laiow  it,  you  have  been  infected  by 
his  enthusiasm.  Anr'  .er  man  makes  the  attempt,  uses 
the  same  arguments,  quotes  the  same  figures,  and 
totally  fails  to  move  you.  The  first  agent  succeetb 
because  the  current  of  his  enthusiasm  sweeps  others 
along  with  him,  the  second  fails  because  of  his  ow» 
sluggish  and  phlegmatic  disposition. 

CONCILIATION 

The  life  insurance  solicitor  who  wants  to  succeed 
cannot  afford  to  make  enemies  or  arouse  antagonism 
against  himself.  This  dc^s  noi  mean  that  he  ought  to 
"crawl,"  or  swallow  insults  tamely,  or  wear  a  demeanor 
of  meek  obsequiousness.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  sacrifice  his  own  self-respect  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  all  men.  What  we  do 
mean  is  that  the  agent  should  cultivate  a  manly  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  conciliation  because  it  is  essential 
to  his  business  success. 

The  agent  who  is  quick  to  take  offence,  whose  tem- 
per runs  away  with  him,  who  walks  around  with  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder,  who  is  too  thin-skinned  to  stand  the 
most  trifling  affront,  will  never  be  successful.  He 
must  put  a  curb  upon  his  temper,  and  be  big  enough 
to  overlook  petty  slights  upon  his  dignity.  An  angry 
man  never  closed  an  application  yet,  but  the  feat  has 
ofteii  !,«en  accomplished  by  a  friendly- faced  man  who 
is  too  good-humored  to  get  angry  and  too  busy  to 
regard  trifling  rebuffs. 

The  agent  who  is  morose  in  disposition  and  finds 
it  difficult  to  smile  ^ill  never  be  successful.  Every- 
body 'vould  rather  do  business  with  a  genial,  friendly 
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person  than  with  a  gloomy  pessimist  who  looks  as 
thou^  he  had  just  lost  a  near  relative. 

The  agent  who  stanas  aloof,  who  is  reserved  in  his 
manner,  who  will  not  go  three  fourths  of  the  way  to 
meet  the  other  fellow,  will  never  be  successful.  He 
must  come  out  of  his  shell,  and  make  advances  to  other 
men  and  cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  towards  all  who 
come  his  way. 

An  insurance  solicitor's  success  depends  upon  the 
number  of  friends  he  possesses,  and  he  ought  to  be 
willing  in  his  own  interests  to  take  a  little  trouble  to 
conciliate  people  whom  he  meets. 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  "ISM"— OPTIMISM 

Is  there  a  life  insurance  man  anywhere  who  hasn't 
run  up  against  an  occasional  ^.reak  of  the  blues?  We 
think  not,  or  at  least  we  haven't  met  hisn.  We  al! 
have  our  spells  of  discouragement  and  discontent, 
when  all  things  look  gloomy  and  "hard  luck"  ^eems  to 
dog  us  with  disconcerting  persistence.  And  yet  even 
in  the  midst  of  our  disconsolate  thoughts  we  realize 
that  this  state  of  mind  spells  failure,  that  it  paralyzes 
all  our  efforts,  and  that  our  only  hope  of  success  lies  in 
shaking  off  the  fit  of  despondency. 

Nobody  can  accomplish  very  much  who  is  out  of 
sorts  and  out  of  harmony  with  life  and  his  surround- 
ings ;  when  he  is  grumpy ;  when  he  goes  about  his  work 
in  a  half-hearted  way  and  mopes.  People  don't  like 
to  deal  with  a  man  of  that  kind.  They  have  troubles 
enough  of 'their  own  and  have  no  time  (most  of  them) 
to  devote  sympathy  to  their  fellow-unfortunates.  They 
would  rather  do  business  with  an  optimist — z  man 
who  has  risen  above  his  own  troubles  and  has  sufficient 
cheerfulness  left  to  look  pleasant. 

Men  often  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  qualities 
are  most  essential  to  success  in  the  life  insurance  busi- 
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ness,  but  it  is  impossible  ♦  ae  a  quality  more 

essential  than  the  one  meni..  cd  at  the  head  of  this 
article — Optimism.  One  of  .  2  greatest  requisites  in 
life  insurance  is  to  cultivate— for  it  can  be  cultivated 
— an  enthusiastic  and  cheerful  spirit,  a  disposition  that 
rebounds  like  a  rubber  ball  when  it  goes  against  any- 
thing hard,  that  takes  with  a  smile  the  hard  knocks  of 
the  world,  that  is  able  to  throw  off  temporary  discour- 
agements. The  man  who  possesses  this  spirit  may  be 
cast  down  but  he  cannot  be  broken ;  he  may  suffer  a 
reverse  but  he  cannot  be  defeated.  In  the  end  he  rises 
superior  to  all  his  discouragements,  and,  years  after, 
when  he  looks  back  on  the  past,  he  sees  clearly  how- 
well  this  resolute  optimism  has  served  him,  not  only 
in  enabling  him  to  live  down  his  disappointments  but 
in  winning  him  friends  and  adherents  who  have  been 
attracted  to  him  chiefly  by  his  spirit    of    cheerful 

enthusiasm. 

CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  once  asked  to  what  he  attri- 
buted his  marvellous  success  in  so  many  departments 
of  work,  replied,  "Concentration." 

What  is  concentration  ? 

Did  you  ever,  on  a  day  when  the  sun's  strength 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  warm  your  cheek,  take  a 
magnifying  glass  in  your  hand  and  by  its  aid  focus 
the  sun's  rays  upon  a  piece  of  wood  until  it  burst 
into  flame?  That  is  an  example  of  concentration. 
The  sun's  beams  contained  just  as  much  warmth 
before  you  produced  the  glass  as  after.  But  at  first 
its  heat  was  diffused ;  afterwards  it  was  concentrated. 

Did  you  ever,  on  a  day  when  all  your  faculties 
were  restless  and  wandering,  sit  down  at  your  desk 
and  vainly  try  to  do  som«  work,  baffled  in  all  your 
endeavours  to  control  your  aimlessly  flitting  thoughts. 
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and  unable  to  bend  your  energies  to  any  puroose,  until 
at  last,  by  virtue  of  a  great  resolve,  you  fixed  your 
mmd  upon  your  task  and  found  it  easy?  That  was  a 
victory  won  by  concentration.  Your  mind  was  just  as 
strong,  your  thoughts  just  as  active,  when  you  first  sat 
down  as  afterwards.  But  your  energies  required  to  be 
centred  on  one  thing  instead  of  fluttering,  without  aim, 
from  one  object  to  another. 

Concentration  wins  the  day  in  all  the  avenues  of 
life.  None  can  stand  before  the  concentrated  man. 
He  forgets  all  except  the  aim  immediately  before  him, 
and  centres  all  his  mind  upon  that  and  that  alone. 
One  thing  at  a  time,  and  that  with  all  my  might!"  is 
his  motto.  He  throws  himself  with  all  his  mind  into 
each  task  that  he  undertakes.  No  wonder  that  other 
men  who  lack  this  power  of  concentration,  this  fixity 
of  purpose,  are  outdistanced  by  the  concentrated 
man. 

Concentration  wins  the  day  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  world's  business— life  insurance  as  well  as  the 
rest.  The  agent  who  will  cultivate  this  faculty  of 
concentration  cannot  fail  of  success.  You  will  approach 
a  client  your  whole  mind  bent  upon  securing  the 
application  which  you  want— and  will  rain  your  pur- 
pose invariably,  unless  the*  other  man's  will  is  very 
much  the  stronger:  and  even  then  you  will  triumph 
if  the  client  does  not  earnestly  oppose  his  will  to 
jrours. 

Cultivate  this  power,  then,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. It  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  subordinate  all  minor 
considerations  to  the  one  aim  immediately  before  your 
eyes,  to  curb  your  wandering  faculties  when  they  find 
It  irksome  to  be  controlled.  But,  because  it  is  hard, 
for  that  very  reason  it  is  worth  seeking.  It  is  so  hard 
to  attain  that  the  ordinary  man  never  attains  it.  So 
much  the  greater  will  your  triumph  be  if  you  secure 
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that  which  is  the  secret  of  all  success— the  power  of 

concentration. 

SYSTEM 

Probably  you  have  noticed  that  successful  men  are 
usually  systematic  men.  More  than  that,  system  men 
are  usually  successful.  This  is  true  in  almost  every 
business,  and  especially  true  in  life  insurance  can- 
vassing. 

There  is  no  other  business  or  profession  which  is 
so  apt  to  generate  idleness  as  that  of  the  agent.  The 
agent  is  his  own  master;  he  has  no  fixed  hours  of 
work;  his  time  is  his  own.  Unless  he  is  a  man  of 
unusual  force  and  energy  of  character  there  is  a 
great  temptation  before  him  to  fall  into  loose  habits  of 
work. 

The  remedy  against  this  insidious  tendency  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  little  sentence,  "Have  a  system." 
Map  out  your  time,  determine  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day  what  men  you  will  interview,  and  let  nothing  less 
important  than  the  securing  of  an  application  cause 
you  to  deviate  from  your  programme.  It  will  be  a 
hard  thing  to  do.  It  will  call  for  much  self-denial  and 
will-power  on  your  part.  But  in  the  end  you  will  have 
your  reward.  For  the  results  of  your  diligent  and 
methodical  work  will  appear  not  merely  in  the  shape 
of  largely  increased  commissions  but  in  the  pjreater 
power  and  efficiency  that  you  will  have  acquired  in 
your  chosen  profession. 

Be  systematic.  In  urging  this  advice  we  are  simply 
repeating  what  is  the  unanimous  counsel  of  practically 
every  agent  who  has  made  a  success  of  the  work.  We 
advocate  no  particular  system.  Select  the  one  that  best 
suits  your  own  circumstances.  Someone  has  very 
wisely  said :  "Almost  any  system  will  v.ork  if  the  agent 
docs/' 
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LUCK 

There  is  no  luck  in  life.  Luck  is  ol"  our  own 
making.  Luck  means  rising  at  six  in  the  morning, 
living  on  one  dollar  a  day  if  you  make  two,  minding 
your  own  business  and  not  meddling  with  other 
people's;  luck  means  the  hardships  and  privations 
which  you  have  not  hesitated  to  endure,  the  long  nights 
that  you  have  devoted  to  work;  luck  means  the  ap- 
pointments you  have  never  failed  to  keep ;  the  trains 
you  have  never  failed  to  catch ;  luck  means  trusting  in 
God  and  in  your  own  resources,  a  religion  whose 
motto  is  "Help  yourself  and  Heaven  will  help  you." 

If  you  are  successful  all  the  social  failures  will 
howl  at  the  top  of  their  voices  that  you  have  always 
been  lucky.  You  may  certainly  be  lucky  for  a  short 
time,  but  you  cannot  always  be  lucky  any  more  than 
you  can  always  be  unlucky.  The  man  who  plays  cards 
every  day  of  his  life  will  tell  you  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  he  has  been  lucky  as  many  times  as  he  has  been 
unlucky. 

The  same  in  life:  the  only  way  to  be  lucky— that 
is  to  say,  successful — is  to  leave  nothing  to  chance, 
but  to  work  and  work  again:  to  inspire  confidence  in 
others  by  the  strength  and  uprightness  of  your  char- 
acter: to  make  yourself  indispensable  by  your  reli- 
ability and  your  devotion  to  your  calling  pleasant  by 
your  cheerfulness,  respected  for  youn  honesty  and 
sincerity;  and  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  can 
be  obtained  once  by  tricky  means  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
obtained  forever  and  ever  by  hones*  ones— Max 
O'Rell. 

HUSTLE   OR   RETIRE 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  devote  an  entire  article 
to  the  emphasizing  of  a  fact,  old  as  the  everlasting 
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hHls,  obvious  as  the  ABC,  and  yet,  alas,  how  seldom 
realized !    That  fact  is  simply  this :  work  counts. 

When  a  lady  once  asked  Turner,  the  celebrated 
artist,  what  the  secret  of  his  achievements  was,  he 
replied:  "I  have  no  secret,  madam,  but  hard  work" 

When  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  asked  to  define  the 
inspiration  to  which  he  owed  his  scientific  discoveries" 
he  said :  "Inspiration  is  perspiration." 

In  every  department  of  human  activity  the  same 
word  is  true :  work  counts.  .  It  is  particularly  true 
in  life  insurance,  where  the  returns  are  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  energ)'  and  time  expended.     Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  every  agent  is    a    living 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  saying.     Some  agents 
exemplify  it  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  companies  with  which  they  are 
connected.    The  steady  stream  of  applications  flowing 
head-office-ward  is  proof  positive  of  their  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  hard  work.    Other  agents  furnish  a  nega- 
tive proof  of  the  maxim's  truth.     They  apparently 
believe  that  hard  work  does  not  count,  and  their  utter 
failure  in  their  chosen  calling  is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  marvellous  consistency  with  which  they  live  up  to 

that  belief.  .     ,.    ,.^    . 

There  is  no  royal  road  ..o  success  m  the  life  insur- 
ance business.  In  that  business,  as  in  every  other,  "the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,  but  idleness  shall 
clothe  a  man  in  rags."  Brilliant  talent,  a  good  educa- 
tion, extensive  connections,  a  "pull"— any  of  these 
things  coire  in  handy  if  the  life  agent  possesses  them 
—but  all  of  them  put  together  will  not  bring  success 
if  erorgy  and  industry  are  lacking.  More  than  that, 
the  Agent  who  possesses  energy  and  industry  will 
succeed  whether  he  has  these  other  advantages  or  not. 
Energy  enables  a  man  to  force  liis  way  onward  and 
upward  through  irksome  drudgery  and  dry  details 
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—in  spite  of  defeat  and  rebuflf.  It  accomplishes  more 
than  genius,  with  not  one-half  the  disappointment  and 
peril. 

In  every  branch  of  insurance  there  is  plenty  of 
business  to  get  and  the  "plums"  will  be  captured  by 
.  the  live  men  who  know  how  to  "hustle"  early  and 
late.    But  competition  is  now  so  keen  that  the  man  who 
sits  dov  n  and  waits  for  business  to  come  to  him  might 
as  well  ,.ut  up  his  shutters  and  retire  to  a  sanitarium. 
Ihe  man  who  works  half-heartedly  might  as  well  do 
the  same.    The  conditions  under  which  life  insurance 
soliciting  IS  earned  on  at  the  present  day  necessitate  a 
survival    of    the    fittest— and  only  the  fittest      The 
solicitor  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  energy  and 
purpose  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  present-day  con- 
dUions  in  the  msurance  field  will  be  pushed  to  the 

There  are  big  demands  made  nowadays  on  the 
insurance  solicitor  who  would  succeed.    There  is  neces- 
sary  the  hardest  of  hard  work,  and  heaps  of  patience 
perseverance  and  purpose  behind  the  work.    That  is 
one  side  of  the  story.    And  the  other  side  of  it  is  this  : 

Ih^^r''*'"  "^^^  ^"  l^""  '"  *^^  ^'«t°>-y  ot  the  world 
when  there  were  such  magnificent  opportunities  for 
the  worker  as  now  The  world  is  w-ealthier  than  it 
ever  was  before.     Society  is  better  organized  " 

insurance  IS  better  known  and  more  popular  thai 
m  fact,  the  only  possible  outcome  hard  work,  u  .aclv 
and  energetically  (firectcd  and  applied,  can  have  in  thi 
age  IS  success. 

Agents  1^  workers !  In  no  other  way  can  you  make 

IT^.i!'  ^'^^  '"'"'^"'^  °^  ^y  °^<^'-  honest  busine^' 
in  no  other  way  can  you  expect  to  gain  recognition  fo/ 
whatever  ability  you  possS:  Ym  wiH  advance  in 
your  earning  capacity,  in  the  confidence  of  your  own- 
pany.  m  your  own  «.lf-respect.  just  in  pro^rtioHs 
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you    realize    the    tntth    of    the   maxim    that    work 

COUNTS. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose;  in 
other  words,  not  the  power  to  achieve  ^ut  will  to 
labour.  I  believe  that  labour  judiciously  a  id  continu- 
ously applied  becomes  ^^enius. — BulwER. 

Energy  will  do  any\hing  that  can  be  done  in  this 
world;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstance,  no  oppor- 
tunities ^»lll  make  a  two  legged  animal  a  man  without 

it.~Go«THE. 

THE  VALUE  OF  TIME 

People  have  a  saying  that  time  is  mone> ,  although 
not  many  men  act  as  though  they  believed  it  to  be 
true.  We  fear  that  insurance  agents  are  particularly 
prone  to  forget  the  imporvance  of  making  good  use 
of  the  time  at  their  dispoi".al;  for,  not  being  bound 
down  to  any  fixed  hours  of  work,  or  governed  by  any 
settled  routine,  they  find  it  easy  to  let  the  time  slip 
through  their  fingers.  And  yet  it  is  liteially  true 
that  "time  is  money"  to  the  insurance  agen  ,  for  his 
income  generally  depends  directly  on  the  amount  of 
time  he  spends  upon  his  work.  We  venture  to  assert 
that  the  average  agent  could  easily  increase  his 
earnings  by  50  per  cent,  if  he  could  only  be  awakened 
to  the  full  importance  of  making  every  minute  count. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  volume  of  any  company's 
business  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  December 
campaign,  when  all  the  field  staff  are  fully  aw  akened 
to  a  realization  of  the  very  brief  time  remaiiing  in 
which  to  round  out  the  year's  business. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  men  so  s«?ldom  comprehend 
the  luil  value  of  the  passing  hours  until  some  emer- 
gency arises  which  awakes  tnem  to  sn  appreciation  ot 
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that  priceless  possession,  "Time/   priceless  indeed  to 
those  who  realize  its  worth  but  valueless  to  those  who 
prize  It  hg[htly;  one  of  the  few  gifts  bestowed  in  equal 
portions  on  all  mankind,  and,  like  all  other  free  gifts 
of  Providence,  regarded  with  carelessness  by  the  mul- 
titude.   Only  those  few  who  rightly  estimate  its  worth 
and  use  it  to  the  full  can  say  how  much  the  wise 
investment  of  this  one  asset,  "Time,"  will  yield.    What 
makes  the  difference  between  one  man  and  another 
between  the  leaders  and  the  led.?    Out  of  all  the  host 
of  reasons  and  excuses  which  men    advance    there 
stands  forth  one  explanation  which  more  than  any 
oUier  affords  the  key  to  the  successes  and  failures  of 
life—  These  prized  their  time   and    used    it;    those 
neglected  theirs."     Time,  diligently    and    constantly 
employed,  will  nore  than  compensate  for  all  defects  of 
education,  oppc  rtunity  or  even  ability ;  while  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  assisted  by  every  favourable  circum- 
stance, will  not  avail  to  lift  a  man  beyond  mediocrity 
if  time  is  lightly  thrown  away.    The  oft-quoted  words 
of  Gladstone  are  worthy  of  being  repeated  once  more  • 
"Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  thrift  of  time  will 
repay  you  in  after  life  with  an  usury  of  profit  above 
your  most  sanguine  dreams ;  and  that  the  waste  of  it 
will  make  you  dwindle  alike  in  intellectual  and  moral 
stature  beyond  your  darkest  reckoning." 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

It  is  poor  policy  for  an  insurance  solicitor  to  dis- 
regard his  personal  appearance.  In  his  business  he 
has  to  make  himself  somewhat  agreeaf)le  to  people, 
and  he  interferes  >\ith  his  chances  when  he  go?s  about 
with  unshaven  face,  unkempt  linen  and  dirty  hand? 
I'.ven  a  mechanic  or  teamster,  whose  occupation  pre 
vents  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  his  own 
af)pearance,  would  rather  do  business  with  the  clean, 
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well-dressed,  successful-looking  agent  than  with  his 
slovenly  competitor.  An  agent  who  is  careless  of  his 
personal  appearance  can't  expect  to  command  the 
attention  or  respect  of  his  clients,  no  matter  to  what 
station  in  life  they  belong. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  People  are  apt  to 
take  a  man  at  his  face  value.  It  they  see  a  person 
whose  words,  bearing  and  dress  all  speak  of  success 
they  are  impressed  and  attracted.  But  it  requires  a 
vivid  imagination,  or  a  large  share  of  credulity,  to 
believe  a  slovenly,  down-al  the-hee»  canvasser  when 
he  says  he  is  the  district  agent  c:  the  most  successful 
life  insurance  company  on  the  continent,  and  that  men 
are  tumbling  over  one  another  to  get  a  chance  to  insure 
in  his  company.  ^ 

As  our  friend  Gorgon  Graham  remarks:  Appear- 
ances are  deceitful  I  know,  but,  so  long  as  they  are, 
there's  nothing  like  having  them  deceiv-  for  us  instead 
of  against  us.  If  you  look  as  if  you  had  slept  iti  your 
clothes  most  men  will  jump  to  the  cohclusion  that  you 
have,  and  you  will  never  get  to  know  them  well  enough 
to  explain  that  your  head  is  so  full  of  noble  thoughts 
,  that  you  haven't  time  to  jjother  with  the  dandruff  on 
your  shoulders." 

The  commission  on  one  $1,000  application  will  buy 

you  a  suit  of  clothes.    Get  the  suit  of  clothes  now  and 

it  will  assist  ydu  in  closing  not  one  but  a  good  many 

applications. 

BE  IN  EARNEST 

You  can  scarcely  expect  your  client  to  treat  the 
subject  seriously  unless  you  set  him  an  example.  A 
little  fun  now  and  then  does  no  harm  and  enlivens 
the  conversation.  But  there  is, a  danger  of  going  too 
far  in  this  direction.  Don't  let  your  prospect  get  the 
idea  that  you  are  not  perfectly  in. earnest.  Don't 
encourage  any  levity  when  dealing  with  business  mat- 
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ters.  If  you  start  the  interview  in  a  spirit  of  foolery 
you  can  place  yourself  at  a  disadvantage  from  the 
outset.  Your  client,  if  he  finds  himself  hard  pres^ 
by  your  arguments,  will  generally  adopt  the  obvious 
expedient  of  takmg  refuge  in  evasive  jesting.  The  only 
safe  demeanor  is  that  of  serious  earnestness.  You  need 
not  assume  an  aspect  of  owl-like  gravity  or  super- 

^^jt^T^T-  ^"^  Y.  y°"^  *"^""^'-  and  coun?«,- 
ance  betoken  busmess  of  importance.  Give  your  client 
to  understand  that  you  are  in  dead  earnest,  and  he  will 
treat  you  and  your  arguments  with  all  the  more 
attei  ition. 


DON'T   WORRY— WORK 

We  all  spend  too  much  time  in  worrying  over  our 
n^ubles  instead  oi  working  against  theii.^So  mS^ 
people  have  a  wishbone  where  they  ought  to  poss^ 

hftZ  Nothing  in  the  world  was  evefaccom^SlSi^ 
by  merely  wshmg— that  remark  is  so  trite  as  to  be 
aJmost  superfluous,  and  would  be  superfluous  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  have  apparently 
never  heard,  thought  or  realized  it.  HP«»renuy 

somlHmr^!?-"'''"  ^^-^^^  ^'^^  insurance  solicitor  is 
T^i^^A  t  ^i^PI^"»*"?&  one-  His  good  luck,  as  well 
as  his  bad  luck,  comes  m  streaks,  there  is  probably 
no  busmess  that  requires  a  larger  supply  of  oatierice 

S'mirmen'flir^^t"^  ^^'^  fa^expS  wh^' 
so  many  men  fail  as  life  msurance  solicitors.  The 
men  who  succeed  must  be  "stayers."  They  must 
ZT^'ttr'^  '"  '^^  the  temptation  t^  dr"am 

K  „n.  ♦K  ♦u^-  """"  "^^^  ^"^'^e^*^  »"  this  business 
work^I  ''   "^'^    ^•^^•"^"-they    are    tbi 
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Always  be  ready  for  business.  Be  always  on  the 
lookout  for  prospects.  Have  an  application,  a  rate- 
book and  a  fountain-pen  always  in  your  pocket.  Im- 
prove every  opportunity  for  business,  and  make  oppor- 
tunities. View  every  man  that  you  meet  as  a  potential 
client.  You  can  often  close  business  when  you  least 
expect  it. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  of  many  life  agents 
lies  right  here.  You  may  have  wondered  sometimes 
how  certain  insurance  solicitors  ^eem  to  have  the 
knack  of  always  finding  business  to  be  written.  Thcv 
have  a  kind  of  instinct  which  tells  them  where  to  look 
for  business.  They  know  intuitively  when  they  meet 
a  man  who  will  prove  a  client.  While  others  are 
twiddling  their  thumbs,  wondering  why  business  is  so 
slack,  the  alert  agents  are  as  successful  as  ever,  for 
they  have  the  gift  of  knowing  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunities that  present  themselves. 

What  an  insurance  salesman  the  Ancient  Mariner 

would  have  made: 

"I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land, 
I  have  strange  powers  of  speech. 
The  moment  that  his  face  I  see, 
I  know  that  man  must  hear  me; 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach." 

BE  FULL  OF  YOUR  SUBJECT 

To  become  a  successful  life  insurance  solicitor  a 
man  must  know  his  subject.  No  one  who  possesses 
merely  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  business  can 
achieve  permanent  success.  He  is  constantly  display- 
ing his  ignorance  to  his  clients,  and  never  knows  when 
he  is  likely  to  run  up  against  a  prospect  of  an  inquir- 
ing turn  of  n.lnd  whose  pointed  interrogatories  will 
make  the  so-called  "insurance  man"  k)ok  like  a  novice. 
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The  person  whose  aim  is  to  influence  others  in  the 
matter  of  insurance  must  be  an  expert — full  of  his 
subject,  able  to  talk  confidently  and  authoritatively  on 
matters  pertaining  to  his  own  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness. Most  insurance  policies  are  taken  out  largely  on 
trust,  the  applicant  relying  on  the  agent's  representa- 
tions and  being  mfluenced  by  his  evident  familiarity 
with  the  intricacies  of  his  business.  If  this  is  so,  how 
important  it  must  be  that  the  agent  should  possess  this 
familiarity  with  his  business  and  be  able  to  impi  ess  the 
fact  on  his  client!  That  familiarity  with  insurance 
matters  can  only  be  gained  by  study,  and  along  the 
three  following  lines : 

First — The  agent  must  study  his  own  company. 
He  must  know  its  age,  history,  officers,  directors,  the 
most  prominent  policyholders ;  he  must  know  the 
details  of  its  annual  report,  its  assets,  income,  surplus, 
interest  rate,  etc.;  he  must  know  where  itj  assets  are 
principally  invested,  its  basis  of  reserves;  he  must 
know  all  about  its  various  forms  of  policies  and  their 
conditions  as  to  cash  and  loan  values,  days  of  grace, 
non-forfeiture,  indisp  tability,  etc. 

Second — He  must  study  other  cor  lanies.  He 
should  know  how. they  compare  in  financial  standing 
with  his  own  company;  whether  it  can  compete  with 
them  in  premium  rate,  surplus  returns,  guarrnfees, 
policy  conditions,  etc.  He  should  know  who  ;..e  his 
most  dangerous  rivals  and  what  their  strong  and  weak 
points  are,  and'  how  he  can  meet  them  in  competition. 

Third — He  must  study  insurance  matters  in  gen- 
eral, in  order  to  know  the  current  topics  of  the  insur- 
ance world,  something  of  the  insurance  laws  of  hh 
province  or  state,  the  history  of  the  business,  its 
statistics,  etc.  For  this  purpose  subscription  to  some 
good  insurance  magazine  is  almo^  indispensable. 
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DO  IT  NOW 

There  is  an  inherent  tendency  in  all  men  to  post- 
pone work  whenever  possible,  particularly  if  the  work 
happens  to  be  unusually  hard  or  disagreeable.  We  are 
all  prone  to  select  the  easy  task  for  performance  first, 
in  preference  to  the  difficult  one.  Arid  when  this 
occurs  more  than  once,  and  when  the  difficult  or  dis- 
agreeable duty  has  been  several  times  postponed,  we 
are  sometimes  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
the  process  of  proscrastination  has  been  too  often 
repeated,  and  that  we  have  missed  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  simple  and  obvious  remedy  is  given  at  the 
head  of  the  last  paragraph:  "  DO  IT  NOW."  Get' 
rid  of  that  "streak  of  laziness'*  which  handicaps  you 
even  as  it  handicaps  nearly  every  man.  Tone  up  your 
moral  fibre  by  doing  some  things  you  should  do  but 
don't  like  to  do. '  If  there  are  several  things  to  be  done 
and  one  of  them  particularly  hard  or  uncongenial  select 
that  one  first.  Do  the  hard  things  first  and  do  them 
now ; 

'tis  the  secret  of  success. 

CHARACTER  IN  THE  UFE  INSURANCE^  AGENT 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  life  insurance 
agent  should  be  one  whose  character  wins  the  respect 
of  other  men.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  applications  are  signed  largely  on  trust; 
we  mean  that  the  apt)licant  in  most  cases  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  verify  the 
statements  made  by  the  agent  couctrning  the  policy, 
the  company,  other  C9mpanies  and  insurance  matters 
in  general.  He  accepts  the  representations  of  the 
agent  because  he  believes  him  to  be  an  exjiert  on  the 
subject  and  an  honest  man,  or  if  the  client  does  not 
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believe  him  to  be  such  the  influence  of  that  aeent's 
statements  is  nil. 

'  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  the  power 
of  personality.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  force  and  a 
vahiable  asset,  especially  to  those,  like  the  life  insur- 
ance agent,  whose  business  brings  them  constantly  in 
contact  with  other  men  whom  it  is  their  object  to 
influence  and  sway.  But  what  is  personality?  It  is 
the  combmation  of  ability,  energy  and  character,  with 
emphasis  on  Character. 

Personality  corresponds  to  whj^t  is  termed  momen- 
tum in  the  physical  world;  it  is  the  man  with  the 
greatest  momentum  that  can  best  lead,  influence  and 
control  others.    In  physics,  momentum  is  the  power  of 
overcoming  resistance  by  means  of  motion,  and  is  the 
product  of  two  elements,  mass  and  velocity.     The 
heavier  the  mass  and  the  greater  the  velocity  the 
greater  will  be  the  momentum.    A  trolley  car  moving 
at  tie  rate  of  a  few  miles  an  hour  has  more  momen- 
tum than  a  swallow  flying  a  mile  a  mmute;  for  the 
latter  weighs  only  a  few  ounces  while  the   former 
weighs  twenty  tons.     So  it  is  with  men.     Some  pos- 
sess greater  momentum  than  others.     He  who  com- 
bines ability  and  energy  with  character  becomes  an 
irresistible  force  in  influencing  others  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  when  in  pursuit  of  an  object  he  carries 
everything  before  him.    But  the  man  who  lacks  char- 
acter lacks  weight;  and,  however  swift  his  mental 
processes  may  be,  no  matter  what  velocity  he  may 
attain  by  extraordinar>'  energy,  yet  because  he  lacks 
character  he  fails  to  acquire  the  momentum  which 
other  men  possess,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are 
able  to  brush  aside  like  straws  the  obstacles  in  their 
way. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  insurance  field  for  the 
dishonest  agent.    For  a  time  he  may  win  trifling  suc- 
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cesses  bv  his  dishonest  methods,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
crowded  out  by  other  men  who  have  more  influence 
and  wei^t  with  the  public,  because  they  are  more 
honest.  The  insurance  companies  are  on  the  w^irpath 
against  the  unscrupulous  agent.  They  recognize  that 
most  of  the  lapses,  the  suspicious  death-claims  and 
other  unprofitable  business  are  attributable  to  opera- 
tions of  such  men.  The  companies  keep  and  exchange 
lists  of  these  undesirable  agents,  and  as  £.  result  the 
man  with  the  shady  reputation  finds  it  more  and  more 
difficult  every  day  to  make  a  living  in  the  insurance 
business. 

HAVE  A  SYSTEM 

We  remarked  in  a  former  article  that,  so  long  a.'* 
an  agent  followed  a  system  of  some  kind,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  adopt  one  which  suited  his  own  cir- 
cumstances best.  Still,  there  are  a  number  of  matters 
which  should  be  included  in  every  agent's  plan  of 
work,  and  we  venture  to  suggest  briefly  a  few  things 
which  should  not  be  omitted  by  the  agent  who  is 
formulating  a  system: — 

1.  Make  it  a  rule  to  canvass  at  least  three  new 
prospects  every  day. 

2.  Systematically  plan  each  day's  business.  Before 
you  start  out  in  the  morning,  prepare  a  written  pro- 
gramme of  the  day's  work — and  stick  to  it. 

3.  Plan  to  see  a  few  of  your  old  policyholders 
every  day,  .so  that  during  the  course  of  the  year  you 
come  into  touch  with  every  one  of  your  former  clients 
two  or  three  times.  It  is  a  vexatious  thing  foi  an 
agent  to  discover  that  a  policyholder  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  months  has  placed  additional  insurance 
with  some  other  company.  Avoid  this  by  keeping 
tab  on  your  policyholders,  and  making  certain,  so  far 
as  you  are  able  d  do  so,  that  they  p^ace  their  addi- 
tional insurance  with  vou. 
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4.  Ever>'  day,  mail  some  selected  pamphlet  or  folder 
to  two  or  three  of  your  policyholders.  Do  it  system- 
atically, so  that  you  cover  the  whole  list  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  It  will  cost  a  little  in  postage,  but  you 
will  be  well  repaid  if  you  can  thus  establish  a  closer 
connection  between  yourself  and  your  policyholders, 
prevent  lapses  and  retain  their  confidence. 

5.  Work  the  "Friend's  Report"  plan  systematic- 
ally. Whenever  you  insure  a  man,  get  him  to  name 
as  references  two  or  more  friends  who  would  be  likely 
to  insure.  If  your  company  does  not  use  a  "Friend's 
Report"  form,  get  them  to  print  some  for  your  own 
use. 

6.  Keep  yourself  plentifully  supplied  with  pros- 
pects, by  drawing  on  your  own  list  of  acquaintances, 
by  watching  the  newspapers  for  suggestions,  by  work- 
ing the  "Friend's  Report"  system,  and  especially  by 
active  personal  canvass. 

7.  Have  a  "prospect  book,"  in  which  you  enter  the 
names  of  all  your  prospects.  Make  copious  notes 
of  everything  relating  to  each  prospect  that  m:^t 
possibly  prove  of  use  in  your  canvass  either  now  or 
in  future:  e.g.,  age,  occupation,  married  or  single, 
number  of  children,  ages,  etc. 

8.  Keep  similar  notes  of  all  interviews  v/ith  pros- 
pects, recording  dates,  plans  of  insurance  discussed, 
objections  raised,  the  arguments  which  made  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  them,  etc.  These  notes  will  often 
prove  of  value  years  afterwards.  You  may  be  tempted 
to  try  <o  keep  these  things  in  your  head,  but  among 
the  hundreds  of  men  you  meet  and  solicit  from  year 
to  year  you  are  hardly  likely  to  remember  all  of 
them,  and  a  complete  written  memorandum  will  often 
serve  to  recall  names  and  circumstances  to  your 
memory  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  com- 
pletely out  of  mind. 
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9.  Go  through  your  prospect  book  regularly,  so  that 
none  of  your  clients  may  be  overlooked.  Pick  out 
those  who  are  to  be  interviewed,  those  who  are  to  be 
circularized,  and  interview  them  or  write  them,  as  the 
case  requires. 

10.  Keep  careful  notes  of  future  interviews  to  be 
attended  to.  If  a  client  has  his  application  postponed 
by  the  medical  committee  for  six  months,  make  a  note 
of  an  interview  to  be  made  before  the  six  months 
expire.  If  you  are  told  by  a  prospect  that  he  will 
be  taking  out  additional  insurance  at  a  certain  date, 
make  a  note  of  that  date.  If  you  learn  that  your 
client  has  an  endowment  maturing  or  a  dividend  pay- 
able at  ^uch  and  such  a  time,  make  a  note  of  that  also. 

11.  Similarly  keep  track  of  renewable  term  policies 
expiring  in  your  own  agency,  endowments  maturing, 
policies  becoming  paid-up,  payments  of  surplus  accru- 
ing due.  These  are  the  times  when  your  old  clients 
are  likely  to  take  fresh  insurance.  N.B. — See  them 
before  the  other  agent  does. 

12.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  track  of  the  date  of 
birth  of  each  of  your  policyholders,  and,  if  possible, 
time  your  visits  .so  as  to  coincide  pretty  closely  with 
the  date  when  he  passes  from  one  age — next  birthday 
or  nearest — to  the  next.  You  have  an  additional 
argument  to  use  at  such  a  time,  because  if  he  delays 
taking  a  policy,  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it  at  an  age 
one  year  older. 

13.  Keep  track  of  the  children  of  your  policyholders 
and  others.  Watch  them  as  they  grow  up  and  reach 
insurable  age  or  enter  employment.  The  agent  who 
has  his  eyes  open  for  such  opportunities  generally  gets 
the  business. 

14  When  you  read  the  announcement  of  the  birth 
of  children  to  any  of  vpur  policyholders,    take    the 
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(^portunity  to  see  the  father  and  urge  the  importance 
of  additional  insurance. 

15.  If  a  client  has  his  application  rejected  or  post- 
poned, see  if  you  can  get  an  application  fnmi  the  wife 
or  son  or  some  other  member  of  the  family  instead. 

16.  Make  notes  of  any  incidents  that  occur  in  your 
own  experience  illustrating  the  importance  of  insur- 
ance protection.  An  agent  does  not  need  to  be  very 
many  years  in  the  business  before  he  comes  acm«;« 
numerous  cases,  e.g.,  where  life  insurance  has  pj 

of  inestimable  value  to  a  family,  or  where  a 
delayed  too  long  in  taking  out  a  policy  and  found 
himself  uninsurable  when  he  did  apply,  or  where  a 
policyholder  allowed  his  policy  to  lapse  with  disas- 
trous results  to  those  dependent  upon  him,  etc.  The 
daily  newspapers  are  full  of  just  such  incidents— the 
very  best  arguments  for  insurance — and  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  make  a  collection  of  such  newspaper 
clippings  for  use  in  soliciting. 

17.  We  knew  one  very  successful  agent  who  kept 
a  pocket  scrap-book  in  which  he  pasted  items  of  this 
kind,  as  well  as  insurance  facts,  stati.«tics,  etc.,  col- 
lected from  the  daily  papers  and  insr.rance  journals, 
and  he  claimed  that  his  book  was  of  great  assistance 
to  him  in  his  work. 

18.  Try  to  make  the  influence  and  example  of  each 
policyholder  you  secure  count  for  as  much  as  possible. 
For  example,  when  you  have  secured  a  foothold  in  a 
large  establishment  bv  insuring  the  life  of  one  em- 
ployer or  official,  endeavour  through  him  to  reach 
his  employees  in  the  same  business.  When  you  corral 
one  member  of  a  graduating  class  in  law  or  medicine 
or  divinity,  make  him  the  means  of  getting  a  good 
introduction  to  other  students  of  his  year.  i\nd 
similarly  in  other  cases. 
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19.  Develop  a  system  that  will  enable  you  to  lode 
after  the  collection  of  renewal  premiums  well  and 
promptly.  It  will  pay  you  in  three  ways.  First — It 
prevents  lapiies,  maintains  the  record  of  your  agency 
and  swells  your  renewal  income.  Second — ^The  collec- 
tion of  a  renewal  premium  furnishes  you  with  a  good 
excuse  for  calling  on  old  policyholders  and  a  good 
^portunity  to  place  additional  insurance.  Third — 
There. is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  more  success- 
fully or  easily  win  the  confidence  and  favour  of  the 
powers  at  head  office.  Your  prospects  of  promotion 
depend  very  largely  on  your  record  in  regard  to  lapses. 

20.  When  you  have  fixed  upon  a  programme  that 
is  workable  and  successful — stick  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  keep  your  mind  open  and  unbiassed,  and  be 
willing,  if  improvements  upon  your  plan  are  sug- 
gested, to  adopt  them.  Reconsider  your  system  from 
time  to  time.  Ask  yourself  whether  it  is  fulfilling  all 
the  purposes  that  it  oug^t  to  fulfil.  If  you  are  grow- 
ing in  experience  and  efficiency  as  you  ou^t  to  grow, 
the  system  that  you  base  your  efforts  upon  will  undergo 
a  corresponding  development,  and  you  will  think  of 
improvements  from  time  to  time. 

21.  Finally,  in  following  out  each  day's  programme, 
let  there  be  no  shirking  or  side-stepping  of  difficult 
or  distasteful  duties.  Follow  the  order  you  have 
fixed  upon.  And  in  fixing  the  order  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  day  are  to  he  undertaken,  adopt  4lie 

i)lan  of  putting  the  hard  things  first.  It  is  an  excel- 
cnt  self -discipline  to  develop  the  habit  of  thus  tack- 
ling difficult  things  resolutely  and  unhesitatingly ;  and 
besides,  the  best  time  to  tackle  the  hard  things  is  with 
tile  fresh  energies  of  the  early  day. 
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CANVASS  ONLY  INSURABLE  RISKS 

;  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  ascertain  whether  your  clien' 
is  an  insurable  risk  before  you  proceed  too  far  in 
your  canvass.  In  fact,  whenever  possible,  this  is  one 
of  the  preliminar\'  enquiries  that  should  be  made 
before  the  canvass  is  commenced.  An  agent  makes 
no  nioney  out  of  declined  applications,  and  he  loses 
the  tim.e  and  energy  expended  upon  the  case,  which 
might  have  yielded  him  good  returns  if  lie  had  been 
employing  them  elsewhere.  In  addition,  the  man  who 
has  been  declined  often  takes  his  rejection  to  heart 
and  is  sometimes  so  unrea.sonable  as  to  think  that  he 
has  a  grievance  against  the  agent  who  induced  him 
to  apply.  It  is  worth  the  agent's  while,  therefore,  to 
take  a  little  pains  in  enquiring  about  his  client's  family 
and  personal  history,  his  habits  (temperate  or  other- 
wise) and  his  present  physical  condition  (overweight 
or  underweight,  healthy  appearance,  etc.). 

Then,  aside  from  the  agent's  own  interests,  he 
ought  to  look  at  the  matter  from  his  company's  stand- 
point. The  head  office  is  generally  anxious  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  field  staflf  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  applications  from  questionable  risks,  not  only 
on  account  .f  the  expense  connected  with  declined 
applications,  but  also  on  account  of  the  danger  .f 
some  of  these  under-average  lives  slipping  through 
by  mistake.  The  selection  should  not  be  entirely  by 
the  medical  committee  at  head  office.  Every  applica- 
tion forwarded  to  the  company  should  be  a  selected 
one,  as  it  is  "approved  and  recommended"  by  the 
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agent  and  the  agent  should  recommend  none  that  are 
unsuitable. 

Of  course,  an  agent  is  not  expected  to  exhibit  the 
trained  judgment  of  a  physician  in  choosing  a  risk. 
He  cannot  detect  a  heart  murmur  or  albuminuria. 
But  he  is  expected  to  subject  an  application  to  a 
general  scrutiny,  and  this  can  generally  be  done  with- 
out interfering  in  the  slightest  with  the  progress  of 
his  canvass. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  \yhether  the  applicant's  habits  are  tem- 
perate. Special  responsibility  rests  on  the  agent  in 
this  matter.  It  is  impossible  for  the  medical  com- 
mittee to  see  an  applicant  personally;  they  must  depend 
entirely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  medical 
examiner  and  the  recommendation  of  the  agent.  The 
medical  examiner  may  be  relied  upon  to  detect  any 
flaw  in  the  subject's  physical  condition,  but  in  many 
cases  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  applicant,  and 
therefore  knows  nothing  of  his  habits.  Accordingly 
the  medical  committee,  In  this  regard,  confides  almost 
wholly  in  the  agent.  If  the  agent  violates  that  confi- 
dence and  recommends  men  for  insurance  before 
previously  ascertaining  that  their  habits  are  correct 
and  temperate,  then  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  head  office  will  not  prevent  an  undesirable  risk 
occasionally  slipping  through. 

HOOK  THE  BIG  FISH 

Hook  the  big  fish  instead  of  wasting  your  time  i|i 
angling  after  the  minnows.  The  little  fellows  nibl^le 
and  nibble  but  seldom  bite;  even  when  you  think  you 
have  one  hooked,  he  often  slips  back  into  the  water 
and  takes  the  bait  with  him.  But  when  a  big  fellow 
bites  he  means  business. 

Ask  any  experienced  agent,  and  he  will  tell  you 
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**ii^^^**'^  fellowii,  the  men  who  insure  for  $500 
or  ?1,000,  are  the  ones  who  give  him  the  most  trouble 
They  are  the  hardest  to  insure,  they  require  the  most 
explammg,  they  are  the  first  to  lapse,  they  furnish 
Uie  cranks."  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  insure 
for  the  larger  amounts  make  less  fuss,  pay  more 
promptly  and  in  all  respects  are  easier  to  handle.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  easily  seen.  The  man  who  applies 
for  a  small  policy  is  not  wealthy;  consequently  he 
grudges  the  investment  of  even  a  few  dollars  in  insur- 
ance. He  IS  often  uneducated  and  must  have  every- 
fting  explamed  to  him  in  detail  over  and  over  arain 
He  IS  not  familiar  with  the  idea  of  insurance,  and  is 
therefore  more  or  less  suspicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  p6licyholder  is  well  off,  and  does  not  quibble 
over  a  matter  of  a  few  dollars  more  or  less.  He  is  well 
pasted  m  business  matters  and  has  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  agent's  explanations.  He  probably 
carries  life  insurance  already  and  appreciates  its 
advantages. 

Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  big  applications  are  the  ones  tliat  the 
canvasser  should  ptrsue.  The  point,  however,  that 
many  agents  will  be  mdined  to  raise  is,  "But,  I  don't 
know  where  to  get  the  big  applications."  Oh,  yes 
you  do.  There  is  not  an  agency  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  that  does  not  include  dozens  of  wealthy 
men,  nine-tenths  of  whom  have  only  a  fiuction  of  the 
msurance  that  they  should  carry.  Manufactur<-rs 
bankers,  merchants,  business  men  of  all  sorts,  orofes- 
stonal  men,  wealthy  farmers,  government  officials- 
get  after  them  all.  Sit  down  and  write  a  list  of  all 
the  nch  men  you  know,  and  then  set  to  work  to  gain 
introductions  to  them.  Don't  blush  or  grow  pale  wiien 
ttihered  into  a  "big"  man's  presence.  Your  missMMi 
it  to  talk  life  insurance,  and  bo  teng  as  you  stick  to 
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your  subject,  you  can  teach  something  to  your  client, 
no  matter  how  learned  or  successful  or  famous  ic 
may  be.  And,  we  may  add,  you  vrill  find  the  really 
"big"  men — distinguished  for  brains,  character  or 
culture— to  be,  generally  speaking,  the  most  affable, 
approachable  and  reasonable  of  all  those  whom  you 
number  among  your  clients. 

And,  in  conclusion,  don't  forget  that  one  wealtiby 
policyholde-  will  bring  you  others.  Many  an  agent 
owes  his  s;  cess  largely  to  having  made  good  use  of 
his  first  application,  in  securing  introductions,  influence, 
etc. 

How  nuMj  atents  grasp  tlia  fact  that  one  $10,000 
application  will  yield  them  just  as  much  commission 
at  ton  $1,000  risks,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  saving  in 
timo  and  tronblo? 

GET  CASH  SETTLEMENT  WITH  APPLICATION 

It  is  important  to  get  at  least  part  settlement  in 
cash  when  you  close  the  application.  Make  it  a  rule 
to  do  this,  and  tell  your  prospect  that  it  is  your  rule. 
You,  of  course,  give  a  receipt  for  the  money,  agreeing 
to  return  it  in  case  the  application  is  not  accepted 
and  the  policy  issued  within  a  stated  time.  Some 
companies  allow  their  agents  to  give  interim  r'-^eipts 
in  such  cases,  so  that  the  applicant  is  insured  an^.  the 
company  on  the  risk  from  the  moment  cash  settlement 
is  given.  These  interim  receipts,  of  course,  are  good 
only  for  a  short  period,  and  are  worthless  after  that 
period,  unless  a  policy  is  issued. 

The  advantages  of  taking  cash  settlement  are  prin- 
cipally these :  You  get  the  payment  from  your  client 
when  he  is  in  the  mood,  and  accordingly  need  net  fear 
lest  when  you  deliver  the  policy  some  days  or  weeks 
later  his  enthusiasm  may  have  cooled,  ^ven  a  com- 
paratively small  payment  on  account  will  be  valuable 
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as  a  forfeit,  for  your  man  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
^ack  down  if  he  has  to  lose  what  he  has  already  paid 
The  same  consideration  will  also  prevent  the  applicant 
from  lendmg  a  listening  ear  to  the  blandishments  of 
rival  agents  during  the  time  that  he  is  v/aiting  for 
his  policy.  * 

Some  companies  impose  a  fine  on  the  agent  when  a 
policy  IS  "not  taken."  When  this  is  the  case,  it  be- 
comes doubly  important  that  the  agent  should  get  a 
cash  deposit  with  each  application,  so  that,  if  the 
applicant  changes  his  mind  for  any  reason  and  refuses 
to  take  the  policy,  the  agent  may  not  have  to  go  down 
into  his  pockets  to  pay  the  fine. 

STUDY  THE  POLICY  CONTRACT 

It  is  not  always  necessary  or  advisable  for  the  agent 
*!I  "*j.^^"^*ss  to  enter  into  a  minute  explanation  of 
tlH^  different  provisions  and  privileges  contained  in 
his  company's  form  of  policy.  You  know  that  the 
policy  your  company  sells  is  a  straightforward,  liberal 
contract,  and  there  is  ordinarily  no  need  for  you  to 
becloud  other  and  more  important  issues,  or  weaken 
the  effect  of  your  other  arguments  by  opening  up  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  all  the  clauses  and  provisoes  in 
the  policy  contract. 

Still  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be  advisable  for 
the  agent  to  make  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  terms 
of  the  policy,  for  example,  in  case  of  competition,  or 
m  a  case  where  an  unusually  cautious  client  makes 
special  inquiry  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  policy  con- 
ditions; or  where  you  have  failed  in  every  other 
attempt  to  win  your  prospect's  interest,  you  may 
sometimes  gain  his  attention  bv  pointing  to  some 
unique  and  attractive  feature  in  your  company's 
policy.  In  order  that  the  agent  may  be  able  to  use 
the  policy  conditions  as  an  argument,  it  is  necessary 
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that  he  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  hii.  own 
company's  policy,  so  as  to  have  every  provision  clear 
and  definite  in  his  mind,  and  the  answer  at  his  fingers* 
ends.  To  accomplish  this  requires  some  labour  and 
careful  study,  but  no  agent  is  thoroughly  equipped 
who  is  not  thus  familiar  with  the  wares  that  he  is 
selling,  and  before  he  has  been  in  the  business  long 
he  will  find  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble. 

One  never  knows  what  particular  feature  of  the 
policy  is  going  to  attract  a  client,  and  perhaps  score 
a  victory  for  the  solicitor.  Sometimes  the  Automatic 
Non-Forfeiture  privilege  appeals  very  strongly  to 
certain  clients.  They  may  have  known  instances  p'f 
peculiar  hardship,  as  where  a. man  has  kept  up  hi^ 
policy  for  years  and  then  died  after  having  let  ttie 
premiums  get  in  arrears  during  a  period  of  temporary 
financial  difficulty;  or  where  the  policyholder  Was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  illness  about  the  time  when  his 
premium  fell  due,  and  no  one  thought  of  paying  it 
until  it  was  too  late  and  the  policy  had  been  forfeited 
for  non-payment.  Your  client,  with  these  cases  in  his 
mind,  may  be  disposed  to  make  out  of  them  an  argu- 
ment against  life  insurance.  But  you  can  silence  and 
perhaps  convince  him  by  pointing  out  that  the  Auto- 
ma^^^ic  Non-Forfeiture  provision  guards  against  the 
danger  of  similar  accidents  recurring  in  connection 
with  your  company's  policy,  for  the  premium  is  auto- 
matically advanced  and  the  policy  does  not  lapse  in 
case  of  temporary  or  accidental  default. 

Or  the  Instalment  Privilege  may  be  the  provision 
that  will  appeal  to  your  client.  He  may  express  a 
wish  for  a  policy  that  -will  insure  a  guaranteed  income 
to  his  wife  as  long  as  she  lives.  You  point  out  that 
the  Continuous  Instalment  privilege  contained  in  your 
policy  meets  this  requirement  exactly. 
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There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which  an  exact  and 
mtimate  acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  policy 
wiU  assist  the  life  insurance  solicitor.     This  necessi- 
tates study.     But  time  and  pains  bestowed  in  this 
n^er  will  be  well  worth  while,  and  no  matter  how 
often  the  agent  has  read  the  policy,  a  fresh  perusal 
of  It  will  always  shed  fresh  light  upon  his  mind,  sug- 
gest new  arguments,  and  develop  his  power  to  pre- 
sent them.    It  is  largely  this  attribute  of  exact  know- 
ledge that  makes  certain  old  and  experienced  solicitors 
so  effective  m  their  work.    If  you  are  present  with 
them  while  they  are  engaged  in  a  canvass,  you  are 
struck  unmediately  with  the  completeness    of    their 
equipment,  their  absolute  mastery  of  every  phase  of 
the  subject  the  grip  they  have  of  every  detail  of  the 
business.    These  acquirements  come  only  as  the  result 
of  diligent  perseverance  and  laborious  self-training 
S?.*"*  Tf*}  themselves  are  living  examples  of  possi- 
bilities which  he  before  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
themselves  with  a  like  earnestness  .o  the  scientific 
fftudy  of  their  profession. 

SHOW  THE  POLICY 

A  travelling  salesman  in  any  other  business  carries 
his  case  of  samples.  He  doesn't  ask  customers  to  buy 
witil  he  has  shown  them  exactly  what  he  has  to  self 
Why  should  it  be  otherwise  in  the  life  insurance 
business? 

Many  veteran  agents  make  it  a  rule  to  carry  sample 
policies  with  them.  It  is  something  real  which  fixes 
the  attention  of  the  client.  It  helps  to  overcome  the 
handicap  under  which  life  insurance  solicitors  labour 
as  compared  with  other  salesmen,  in  that  they  have 
no  visible,  tangible  articles  of  merchandise  to  be  seen 
^dled  and  examined.  A  sample  policy  will  some^ 
tones  claun  the  mterest  of  a  client  when  everything 
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else  fails.  It  gives  him  confidence  when  he  sees  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  black  and  white  and  is  offered 
a  chance  to  scrutinize  them  himself  before  he  signs 
the  application.  It  is  surprising  how  many  people 
have  never  seen  an  insurance  policy,  or  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  one  closely.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  in  many  cases,  where  the  prospect 
hangs  back  and  the  agent  can't  understand  the  reason 
for  it,  the  true  cause  is  that  the  prospect  has  a  vague 
kind  of  a  feeling  (scarcely  realized  by  himself)  Aat 
it  isn't  wise  to  bind  himself  by  signing  the  applica- 
tion before  he  has  had  a  chance  of  seeing  just  what  he 
is  getting  for  his  money. 

Therefore,  carry  a  sample  policy.  Or,  if  you  have 
a  policy  for  a  substantial  amount  on  your  own  life  in 
the  company  you  represent,  use  that. 

DELIVER  THE  POLICY  YOURSELF 

Some  of  the  most  successful  insurance  agents  make 
a  practice  of  personally  delivering  all  their  policies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  advantages  in  con- 
nection with  this  course,  which  more  than  outweigh 
any  little  additional  trouble  that  may  be  involved. 
When  you  send  a  man  his  policy  by  mail,  his  first 
thought  as  he  breaks  the  envelope  and  glances  over 
the  unfamiliar  looking  contract  is  very  likely;  "Well, 
Blank  got  my  application,  and  my  money,  and  that 
was  all  he  was  after."  On  the  other  hand,  when  you 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  your  client,  hand  him  the 
policy  yourself,  and  have  a  chat  with  him,  you  show 
a  friendly  interest  which  he  will  not  be  likely  to  attrib- 
ute simply  to  pecuniary  considerations,  and  you  cement 
a  friendship  which  may  mean  a  good  deal  to  you  at 
some  future  time. 

It  is  a  get  1  idea,  too,  either  to  get  him  to  read  the 
policy  when  you  hand  it  to  him,  or  else  to  read  it  over 
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to  him,  and  obtain  an  admission  from  him  that  the 
pohcy  IS  what  he  wanted  and  that  he  is  satisfied  w  .r 
It.  When  your  chent  has  thus  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  pohcy,  he  is  less  likely  to  find  a  ground 
for  complaint  at  some  future  time  and  make  that  an 
excuse  for  letting  the  contract  lapse. 

You  can^  also  use  the  occasion  in  order  to  obtain 
your  client  s  suggestions  or  influence  in  helping  you 
to  secure  other  business.     Say  to  him,  "Here  is  vour 

policy,  Mr. .  Will  you  look  it  through  and  tell  me 

whether  it  meets  your  expectations?  Ah 

I  m  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  it.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  a  little  assistance  with  some  other 
business  etc.  He  will  likely  give  you  his  assistance, 
too,  and  you  will  find  that  your  best  business  is 
obtained  by  the  easy  method  of  making  use  of  the 
influence  of  the  men  whom  you  insure.  It  is  an  end- 
Jess-cham  system,  which  operates  in  such  a  wav  that 
the  more  business  you  close,  the  more  business  you 
see  in  sight.  ' 
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IMPRESSIONS— FAVOURABLE  ET  AL. 

Always  endeavour  to  make  a  good  impression. 
Even  if  it  does  not  bear  immediate  fruit,  it 
may  prove  of  value  at  some  future  time.  Even  if 
your  interview  with  a  man  has  proved  in  other 
respects  unsuccessful,  it  will  not  be  an  absolute  fail- 
ure, if  you  go  away  leaving  him  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  your  tact,  courtesy,  good  humour  and  sound 
judgment.  Y(ju  never  :an  tell  what  the  ultimate  effect 
of  such  an  impression  may  be.  Ytm  may  think  that 
your  whole  time  has  been  wasted  and  your  efforts 
fruitless,  but  if  you  have  borne  yourself  tactfully  and 
prudently  so  as  to  gain  your  prospect's  good-will 
the  effort  will  not  go  unrewarded.  A  future  inter- 
view may  ser"  to  win  over  the  man  who  is  already 
favourably  prepossessed  and  disposed.  Or  even  if  you 
never  win  him,  his  good-will  will  influence  directly 
or  indirectly  other  clients  in  your  favour.  Influence 
is  like  the  ripple  which  the  pebble  starts  <m  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  It  has  its  origin  often  in  some  little 
thing,  but  once  started,  travels  in  widening  circles 
farther  than  the  eye  can  reach.  The  man  who  despises 
not  these  little  things;  who  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
conciliate  those  among  whom  he  does  business  and 
gain  the  assistance  of  their  good-will;  who  takes 
applications  where  he  can — but  when  he  can't  win 
applications,  wins  friends;  that  is  the  man  who  finds 
his  influence  and  power  steadily  increasing  from  day 
to  day. 

And  among  all  the  impression.^  which  operat*?  is 
an  agent's  favour  there  are  none  like  first  impressions. 
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The  man  whom  you  meet  for  the  first  time  is  unpre- 
judiced so  far  as  you  are  concerned ;  you  are  a  stranger 
to  him— he  has  no  bias  for  or  against  you.  But  when 
you  leave  that  man  he  has  formed  a  certam  impres- 
sion you— your  manner,  ability,  character— and 
when  you  meet  him  again  you  have  that  first  impres- 
sion in  your  favour  if  it  was  a  favourable  one,  or  you 
have  It  to  contend  against,  if  it  was  an  unfavourable 
°"j  r  t'*'®"'  ****  importance  of  first  impressions; 
and  for  that  reason,  the  necessity  when  you  first  ao- 
proach  a  man —  ^^ 

(1)  Of  doing  so  tactfully. 

(2)  Of  doing  so  intelligently;  that  is,  knowiuF 
something  beforehand  about  his  circumstances  and 
requirements,  instead  of  blundering  in  upon  him  aim- 
lessly. 

(3)  Of  being  neatly  and  correctly  dressed. 
/CN  S^  having  the  right  kind  of  introduction. 

(5)  Of  tackling  him  at  an  opportune  moment;  not, 
for  example,  when  he  is  up  to  his  ears  in  work  or  is 
heading  hot  foot  for  the  ball  game. 

(6)  In  short,  of  doing  all  that  foresight  ard  pru- 
dence can  do  in  order  to  insure  that  the  first  impres- 
sion your  prospect  forms  concerning  you  will  be  in 
your  favour  and  not  to  your  disadvantage. 

WIN  CLIENT'S  CONFIDENCE  FIRST 

There  are  some  men  who  are  unduly  suspicious— 
especially  of  agents.  Perhaps  they  have  been  "taken 
in  some  time  by  an  unscrupulous  agent;  or  it  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  conscious  of  their  lack 
of  familiarity  with  business  matters  and  for  that 
reason  exhibit  special  caution  whenever  they  are  asked 
to  consider  a  business  proposition.  This  is  especially 
the  case  m  country  districts  where  very  little  business 
18  done,  and  that  entirely  of  the  simplest  character 
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Farmers  and  other  rural  folk  are  often  timid,  cautious 
and  dow  in  matters  which  a  city  man — more  accus- 
tomed to  business — ^would  deal  with  freely  and  un- 
suapicioudy. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  simply  to  point  out 
the  necessity  for  care  and  tact  in  dealing  with  a 
client  who  is  disposed  to  be  thus  ultra-canny.  Don't 
broach  the  subject  of  life  insurance  until  you  have 
secured  his  confidence.  Even  when  you  feel  that  you 
have  won  a  certain  degree  of  trust,  and  that  it  is  safe 
to  introduce  the  topic,  be  still  on  your  guard  lest  you 
excite  his  silly  suspicions  by  any  appearance  of  undue 
haste,  and  so  cause  him  to  retreat  into  his  shell  of 
canny  wariness  whence  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  dislodge  him.  Don't  let  him  fancy  that  you  are 
trying  to  rush  him  into  insurance.  Be  patient  and 
tactful,  and  when  you  at  last  succeed  in  closing  him 
3rou  will  have  the  additional  satisfaction  of  having 
secured  for  the  company  a  policyholder  who  will  stay. 
This  canny,  cautious  kind  is  hard  to  persuade,  but 
once  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  won't  unmake  it 
in  a  hurry. 

DONT  ACT  AS  THOUGH  YOU  DIDN'T  EXPECT 

SUCCESS 

Don't  approach  your  prospect  as  though  you  didn't 
expect  to  insure  him.  If  you  commence  your  interview 
in  that  frame  of  mind,  he  will  probably  fulfil  your 
expectations  by  not  insuring.  We  knew  a  salesman 
once  who  always  approached  his  customers  with  the 
same  formula:  "I  don't  suppose  you  want  anything 
in  my  line  today."  Needless  to  say,  the  customers 
were  generally  unwilling  to  disappomt  Mr.  "I  don't 
suppose,"  and  the  usual  reply  to  his  question  was  in 
the  negative. 

If  a  salesman  acts  as  though  he  had  not  sufficient 
faith  in  his  own  wares  to  expect  them  to  sell,  he  won't 
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ivill  silence  doubts, 
/horn  he  seeks  to 


sell  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  positive  that 
he  possesses  the  very  article,  and  is  convinced  that 
everybody  else  ought  to  have  that  article,  and  if  he 
proclaims  that  confidence  in  every  word  and  every 
action — then  he  stands  a  chance  of  convincing  others. 
The  first  and  most  essential  part  of  a  salesman's  equip- 
ment is  confidence-^in  himself  and  in  the  goods  that 
he  has  to  sell.  Otherwise  he  will  be  a  failure.  How 
can  a  man  who  is  not  confident  inspire  confidence  in 
others ;  how  can  a  man  who  is  not  positive  influence 
others;  how  can  a  man  who  is  not  enthusiastic  create 
enthusiasm  in  others  ?  An  insurance  solicitor  and  every 
other  solicitor  must  be  chuck  full  of  positive  certainty. 
His  whole  manner  and  bearing  must  bespeak  con- 
fidence. Such  confidence  is  con*-  ous.  It  will  com- 
municate itself  to  his  clients, 
tion.  It  will  win  him  a  hearing 
It  will  bring  conviction  to  th( 
persuade. 

TACT 

Tact  is  the  knack  of  taking  a  man  the  right  way. 

It  is  a  knack  which  jeems  to  come  to  some  agents 
naturally,  so  that  they  can  pursue  their  calling  day 
after  day,  among  men  of  the  utmost  diversity  of  char- 
acter, taste,  occupation  and  social  posit"">n,  and  yet 
never  handle  one  the  wrong  way.  There  ire  other 
agents,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  always  getting 
themselves  into  hot  water,  and  lose  hundreds  of  dollars 
every  year  by  their  tactless  behaviour. 

Some  men  are  bom  with  tact,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  other  men,  born  without  it,  should  not  by 
patience  and  perseverance  cultivate  and  develop  that 
quality.  Any  man,  blessed  with  average  common 
sense  and  average  amiability,  who  makes  a  jwint  of 
studying  other  men,  their  characters,  their  peculiari- 
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ties  and  idiosyncrasies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  can 
develop  this  quality  of  tact  in  him,  and,  if  he  is  apt 
and  diligent  in  his  efforts,  he  will  probably  attain  in 
the  end  a  surer  knowledge  of  and  influence  over  his 
fellows  than  is  possessed  by  the  naturally  tactful  man 
who  relies  upon  intuition  to  guide  his  actions. 

But,  however  he  gets  it,  whether  it  is  natural  or 
acquired,  tact  is  something  that  the  insurance  agent 
must  possess.  His  aim  is  to  persuade  other  men.  To 
do  this,  tact  is  essential — tact  which  enables  him  to 
be  Dold,  without  being  obnoxious;  to  be  courteous, 
without  being  fulsome ;  to  argue  without  disputing ;  to 
plead  without  cringing;  to  instruct  without  patron- 
izing; to  be  persistent  but  not  tiresome;  in  short, 
to  do  everything  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  without 
overdoing  it. 

These  ?re  large  requirements,  no  doubt,  but  the 
best  insurance  solicitors  in  the  field  possess  them. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  possess  these  qualities 
(which  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "tact")  gener- 
ally as  the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  and  persistent 
self- training.  These  things  come  naturally  to  some 
people,  but  most  of  us  have  to  work  for  them. 

RECOGNIZING  A  PREFERENCE 

If  your  client  shows  a  preference  for  any  par- 
ticular plan  of  insurance,  lake  the  hint  immediately. 
If  you  start  off  by  feeling  your  way  with  a  20  Pay- 
ment Life  policy,  and  he  says,  "Yes,  that's  all  right; 
but  what  I  want  is  a  policy  that  I  can  cash  myself — 
something  that  I  don't  have  to  die  to  win,"  throw 
all  your  previous  figuring  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Don't  waste  time  trying  to  show  him  that  a  larger 
policy  on  the  20  Payment  Life  Plan  would  suit  his 
requirements  better.  He  has  given  you  a  due  to  the 
argument  thnt  appeals  to  him. 
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Produce  the  figures  for  an  Endowtv.ent  Plan,  and 
work  that  argument  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  battle 
is  half  won  when  you  know  the  particular  plan  and 
the  features  of  that  plan  that  attract  your  client. 

Always  kee^  this  consideration  in  mind  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interview,  before  you  have  been  able  to 
feam  much  about  your  client's  views  on  the  subject 
of  insurance. 

If  he  does  not  himself  volunteer  a  remark  as  to 
the  plan  he  likes  best,  try  to  draw  him  out,  get  him  to 
talk  and  make  comments  on  the  figures  that  you  submit 
to  him.  If  you  can  induce  him  to  express  a  prefer- 
ence for  any  particular  plan,  you  know  at  once  what 
way  victory  lies. 

SECURE  YOUR  CUENTS  CONFIDENCE  AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

Make  a  friend  of  every  man  vou  insure.  Let  him 
feel  that  ycm  have  done  your  best  for  him,  have 
placed  him  in  a  good  company,  have  given  him  the 
plan  most  adapted  to  his  needs,  have  studied  his 
convenience  and  wishes  at  every  turn — in  short,  that 
you  have  acted  throu|^hout  with  a  tact,  friendliness 
and  consideration  which  did  not  have  their  origin 
in  a  purely  mercenary  motive.  Don't  let  the  acquam- 
tanceship  fall  to  the  ground  after  you  have  written 
him  up  and  delivered  the  plicy.  Cultivate  his  friend- 
ship. WHien  you  meet  him  on  the  street,  stop  for  a 
handshake  and  a  brief  conversation.  Be  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  success  of  his  familv,  his  business 
and  himself.  If  you  see  a  chance  to  do  him  a  good 
turn,  seize  it,  even  at  some  inconvenience  and  trouble 
to  yourself. 

^  It  helps  in  many  ways  to  make  your  client  your 
friend.  He  will  keep  up  his  insurance,  because  it  it 
in  the  ccnnpany  that  you  represent.     H?  will  be  a 
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satisfied  policyholder— your  best  advertisement.  If 
he  needs  further  insurance  you  will  place  it.  Through 
lum  you  may  reach  his  relatives  and  friends.  If  he 
can  put  business  in  your  way  or  give  you  other  assist- 
ance, he  will  do  it.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages 
yoo  will  derive,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
advantage  of  all  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  the 
added  pleasure  and  brightness  that  will  belong  to  you 
in  your  profession  through  thus  cultivating  mutual 
feelings  of  friendship  and  good-will  between  yourself 
and  your  clients. 

NEVER  PESTER  A  MAN 

ontil  he  considers  you  a  bore.  There  are  some  thick- 
headed individuals  posing  as  life  insurance  solicitors 
who  arc  as  devoid  of  tact  as  a  grizzly  bear  of  manners. 
They  would  talk  insurance  to  a  man  at  his  wife's 
inneral,  or  interrupt  him  at  family  prayers.  These 
are  the  men  whose  blundering  stupidity  and  f  orward- 
■cas  have  made  the  name  of  "life  insurance  agent" 
Bjmonymous  in  some  men's  minds  with  unmitigated 
fan.  They  are  responsible  for  whatever  prejudice 
exists  in  Uic  minds  of  the  public  against  insurance 
canvassers.  They  have  doubled  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  other  insurance  men,  who  try  to  carry  on  their 
huiness  in  a  decent  way  so  as  to  retain  the  respect 
and  good-will  of  their  clients. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  When  you  meet 
a  man  who  is  busy  with  important  work,  or  in  a  hurry, 
or  with  his  mind  full  of  worry  about  something  else 
—it  is  obviously  no  time  then  to  talk  insurance.  To 
attempt  to  do  so  would  only  create  an  unfavourable 
impresston  which  you  would  find  it  impossible  to  over- 
eorae.  In  such  a  case,  post^nc  your  conversation  till 
a  more  suitable  occasion.  You  cannot  lose  much  by 
«  ihort  delay,  and  you  stand  to  gain  the  god- will  of 
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your  client  by  showing  this  consideration  for  his  con- 
venience. Most  men  are  reasonable  enough  to  give 
you  a  fair  hearing  if  they  make  an  appointment  with 
you  for  the  purpose;  but  if  you  try  to  force  your 
proposition  upon  them  when  they  are  occupied  with 
something  the,  you  furnish  them  with  an  excuse  foi 
refusing  to  listen  and  perhaps  for  dismissing  you  with 
more  brusqueness  than  they  would  otherwise  feel 
justified  in  using.  It  is  worUi  while  for  the  agent  to 
remember  that  if  he  always  approaches  his  clients  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  he  will  very  seldom  meet  with 
anything  but  courteous  treatment  in  return;  while 
the  solicitor  who  displays  a  lack  of  courtesy  and  tact 
is  sure  to  get  sharp  rebuffs  and  plenty  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agent  must  not  let  his  polite- 
ness lead  him  into  a  too  ready  acquiescence  with  all  his 
prospect's  wishes.  Firmness  artd  even  a  certain  audac- 
ity are  quite  consistent  with  perfect  courtesy  and  tact. 
The  agent  must  never  lose  sight  of  his  main  object. 
It  is  possible  for  him  to  show  every  consideration 
for  his  client,  and  also  be  resolute,  persistent  and 
aggressive. 

NOT  ASKING  A  FAVOUR 

No  man  can  achieve  a  real  success  in  his  profession 
unless  his  heart  is  in  it,  unless  he  feels  that  he  is  doing 
his  share  of  the  world's  work,  unless  he  can  carry 
with  him  in  his  labours  a  feeling  of  proper  self-respect 
and  independence. 

Some  insurance  agents  never  succeed  because  they 
cannot  rid  themselves  of  a  kind  of  subconscious  feel- 
ing that  they  are  asking  a  favour  from  the  men  whom 
they  canvass  for  insurance.  They  approach  their 
prospects  in  a  deprecating  semi  apologetic  manner  a& 
though  they  were  asking  a  benefit,  not  bestowing  one ; 
at  though  they  were  appealing  to  theii.  client's  good 
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nature,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  presenting  a 
plain,  straightforward  business  proposition,  the  merits 
of  which  the  other  fellow,  if  he  has  any  commonsensc 
at  all,  cannot  help  admitting. 

If  you  are  conscious  of  any  such  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  lurks  hidden  away  back  in  some  remote 
recess  within  your  brain  while  you  are  engaged  in 
your  occupation  of  insurance  solicitor,  get  rid  of  it 
right  now — or  else  quit  the  business.  The  insurance 
solicitor  has  no  right  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  work. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  be  purely  a  plalanthropist — 
there  must  be  an  element  of  self-interest  in  every 
occupation— but  he  can  honestly  claim  that  he  is  an 
educator  and  a  public  benefactor  to  an  extent  that  is 
true  of  very  few  others  of  the  world's  workers,  fie 
can  point  to  the  vast  sums  that  are  being  paid  out 
annually  by  insurance  companies  in  support  of  fami- 
lies many  of  which  would  otherwise  be  destitute,  and 
he  can  truthfully  say  that  that  is  the  work  of  himself 
and  his  predecessors.  Or  even  if  you  put  the  matter 
on  a  purely  commercial  basis  and  ignore  its  altruistic 
aspect,  is  there  any  reason  that  the  insurance  merchant 
any  more  than  the  vendor  of  any  other  class  of  m.er- 
chandise  should  be  backward  in  pushing  his  sales.  The 
commercial  traveller  is  nowadays  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential adjunct  of  modem  methods  of  trade  and  deems 
an  apology  unnecessary  in  approaching  his  customers 
with  samples  of  his  wares — why  should  the  insurance 
solicitor  feel  any  hesitation  in  presenting  a  business 
proposition  to  business  men  in  this  business  age? 

Let  those  insurance  workers  therefore  who  feel 
conscious  of  having  lost  opportunities  in  the  past, 
through  the  causes  referred  to  in  this  section,  be 
guided  by  this  resolve  m  their  future  labours : 

"That,  confidently  beiieving  all  men  to  be  free  and 
equal,  and  myself  as  gord  as  anybody  else;  knowing 
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also  that  I  reprcsoit  a  strong,  successful  and  pros- 
perous company;  realizing  it  to  be  my  duty  and 
pnvilegc  to  tjrtend  the  benfits  of  life  insurance  as 
widely  as  possible,  I  shaM  not  be  prevented  by  any 
so-called  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth  or  by  un- 
manly feelingly  of  per5onal  diffidence  from  introduc- 
mg  myself  and  my  message  whenever  and  wherever 
commonsense  and  courtesy  warrant  it." 

TALK  ONE  PLAN 

The  agent  who  confuses  his  customer  by  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  half  a  dozen  plans  is  not  likely  to 
secure  an  application.  If  he  is  lucky  enough  to  do  so. 
the  chances  are  that  the  customer  has  not  a  very  clear 
conception  of  the  contract  he  has  chosen,  and  when 
ttie  agent  comes  to  deliver  the  policy,  he  may  be  con- 
fronted with  the  declaration,  "This  isn't  the  policy 
you  described  to  me."  The  poor  man  has  probably 
been  so  confused  by  the  agent's  talk  that  he  has 
jumbled  together  in  his  mind  the  features  of  two  or 
three  different  policies. 

If  at  all  possible  secure  beforehand  such  information 
about  the  age,  circumstances,  etc.,  of  your  prospect 
as  will  enable  you  to  fix  upon  some  particular  plan 
m  advance.  Having  once  fixed  upon  that  plan  do  not 
obscure  your  arguments  by  dragging  any  other  policy 
into  the  discussion.  The  agent  who  offers  onlv  one 
plan  IS  never  confused  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  he 
shall  talk  about.  Not  l^eing  confused  in  his  own  mind, 
he  does  not  confu.se  his  prospects.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point. 

Perhaps  more  sales  of  insurance  have  been  spoiled 
by  putting  the  prospective  customer  in  doubt  as  to 
what  policy  he  shall  choose  than  by  all  other  blundera 
agents  have  made.  Indecision  of  any  kind  is  fatal  to 
action.     Indecision   ruins  the  agent's  chances      He 
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should  endeavour  to  makt  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
his  prospect  to  decide.    Therefore,  talk  only  one  plan. 

NOT  TOO  MUCH  TALK 

It  is  a  common  failing  of  agents  (in  other  lines  as 
well  as  in  life  insurance)  to  makt  glibness  for  per- 
suasiveness. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 
You  may  talk  a  man's  head  off  without  being  any 
nearer  convincing  him  than  you  were  when  you  started. 
In  fact,  if  there  is  anything  the  average  man  dislikes 
it  is,  to  be  confronted  in  argument  by  an  opponent  who 
won't  let  him  get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Even  if  there 
is  truth  and  logic  in  what  you  say,  you  spoil  the  effect 
of  it  all  when  you  talk  too  much  or  too  long,  or  too 
fast.  Your  prospect  hasn't  time  to  digest  your  argu- 
ments. You  no  sooner  make  one  point  than  you  spoil 
it  by  hammering  down  another  point  on  top  of  it. 
Your  client  loses  himself  in  the  cloud  of  words  you 
utter,  and  instead  of  distinctness,  clearness  and  de- 
cisiveness, the  impressions  he  gets  from  your  talk 
are  indistinct,  vague  and  usually  result  in  indecision. 

1.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  an  insurance  expert 
but  your  client  is  not ;  and  that  while  the  facts,  figures 
and  arguments  you  quote  are  familiar  and  trite  to 
you,  yet  they  are  probably  nev  and  unfamiliar  to  him, 
and  he  needs  time  to  assimilate  them.  Take  time  to 
drive  your  arguments  home ;  give  him  time  to  get  his 
mental  digestion  working;  your  arguments  wiU  have 
tfirice  the  influence  upon  him  if  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them. 

2.  Don't  give  your  client  the  impression  that  you 
want  to  "rush"  him  into  insuring.  Give  him  ample 
time  to  look  at  what  you  are  offering  him,  to  ask  ques- 
tiofis,  to  state  his  objections  if  he  has  ^ny.  Make  him 
feel  that  you  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  stampede 
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him,  and  that  you  are  willing  to  submit  your  proposi- 
tion to  the  strictest  scrutiny. 

3.  Don't  be  unwilling  to  stop  talking  occasionally 
and  listen  for  a  while.    If  you  do  all  tlie  talking,  it 
IS  impossible  for  you  to  know  whether  he  follows  your 
arguments  or  is  impressed  by  them.    As  a  result  you 
may  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  force  him  to  a 
decision  before  he  is  ready  fc  it ;  or  (even  more  likely) 
in  your  flow  of  talk  you    may    pass    unawares    the 
psychological  -aoment"  when  he  might  have  yielded 
had  you  stopt     .  and  asked  him.    Many  an  agent  has 
talked  a  m?     into  insuring  and  out  again  without 
ever  being  aware  of  it  or  even  stopping  to  take  breatli. 
WANTED!  COURAGE.  NER>^E,  SELF-RELIANCE.  ETC. 
That  ancient    jibe    about    the    insurance    agent's 
"nerve"  rests  on   ver>'  slight   foundation.     For  one 
agent  who  errs  on  the  side  of  boldness,  we  venture  to 
say  t'  it  there  are  dozens  who  find  themselves  handi 
capped  every  day  by  undue  timiditv  and  backward- 
ness. 

How  many  are  the  defeats  that  agents  encounter 
for  lack  of  the  proper  audacity  and  self-confidence! 
What  stories  might  be  told !  Of  agents  who  have  s*.ught 
for  weeks  to  secure  an  interview  with  a  prospective 
client,  and  whose  nerve  failed  them  when  the  oppor- 
tunity at  last  arrived.  Of  agents  who  have  spent  their 
abilities  writing  $1,000  applications  all  their  lives, 
because  they  lacked  the  enterprise  and  confidence  that 
might  have  induced  them  to  solicit  insurance  from  the 
great  captains  of  industry  and  commerce.  Of  agents 
who  have  missed  big  ojijortunities* because  Ihey  were 
afraid  to  encounter  a  rebuff.  Of  agents  who  have 
repeatedly  seen  some  audacious  rival  capture  the  pros- 
pect whom  thej'  have  been  timidly  "keeping  in  view" 
for  vear.s. 
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There  is  not  much  chance  of  success,  or  at  any  rate 
no  chance  of  much  success,  for  the  insurance  agent 
who  is  thus  under  the  tyranny  of  fear.  There  is  no 
rooin  for  bashfulness  in  the  insurance  profession.  As 
the  homely  proverb  says:  "A  bashful  pig  never  grows 
fat."  The  agent  when  he  approaches  a  prospect  must 
remember  that  he  is  not  begging  a  favour  or  asking  a 
loan.  It  is  a  straight  business  proposition  that  he  is 
presenting.  At  the  worst,  his  client  can  oYily  refuse. 
And^his  refusal  is  far  less  likely  to  be  uttered  if  the 
agent  presents  his  business  in  a  manly,  stiaightforward 
way  with  no  unnecessary  diffidence  or  cringing.  You 
are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  offend  your  client  by  assum- 
ing too  aggressive  an  attitude,  as  you  are  to  disgust 
him  by  undue  humility  or  deference.  All  the  world 
admires  a  fighter — even  his  opponent  respects  him; 
but  nobody  is  ever  much  impressed  by  the  person  who 
betrays  timidity  in  all  he  says  and  does 

Nothing  ainks  a  man  into  low  company,  both 
of  men  and  women,  so  surely  as  timidity  and 
dlflKdence  of  himself.  If  he  thinks  he  shall  not 
please,  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  will  not. 
But  with  proper  endeavours  to  please,  and  a 
degree  of  persuasion  that  he  shall,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he   will. — Chesterfield.  ^ 

DWELL  ON   YOUR  STRONG  POINTS 

You  have  almost  always  noticed  in  canvassing  a 
"prospect"  that  there  are  certain  features  of  the 
proposition  which  you  have  to  offer  that  particularly 
impress  him.  They  may  not  be  the  features  that  you 
consider  the  most  attractive.  They  may  be  points 
which  you  did  not  expect  to  count  for  much.  Never- 
theless ihc  fad  remains  that  some  of  your  arguments, 
from  the  "prospect's"  standpoint,  are  more  forcible 
rlian  others — and  your  aim  must  be  to  discover  what 
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particular  arguments  these  are  rhat  impress  yuMv  dient 
most.  With  this  end  in  view,  watch  your  client.  Yon 
am  generally  tell  when  an  argument  has  struck  hoiae. 
Sometmies  by  a  word  of  assent,  a  comment,  a  pen 
question,  even,  your  man  will  show  that  he  i-  impi, 
and  interested.  Make  a  mental  note  ol  the  fact  u. 
and  there.  Remember  which  of  your  argument  it 
was  that  apparently  appealed  to  him.  and  work  that 
argument  for  all  it  is  worth.  Do  noi  Ulow  vouradf 
to  be  sidetracked  by  entering  into  discussion  or  ex- 
planation of  minor  features  of  the  policy,  but  ken 
harping  on  your  strong  points. 

Just  here  many  -n  agent  blunders  He  gets  his 
clients  interested,  h.  has  an  opportunity  of  ascertain- 
ing which  of  his  arguments  the  cli^mt  is  rno3t  impressed 
by,  he  feels  that  he  gaininj.  ^ounri  and  vet— be  faik 
to  close  the  business  Why?  In  nine  cases  out  -f  ten 
simply  because,  instead  of  stickii. ,  to  his  st  ong  points 
and  rubbing  them  in,'  be  allows  the  discussion  to 
wander  off  along  other  lines.  Then  the  newl-  awak- 
oieo  interest  of  the  rospert  dies  away,  and  when 
the  agent  attempts  to  ecovt  the  lost  ground  he  finds 
hirr  elf  unable  to  4o  so. 

C>cca^nally    a      puys^^-c' 
object  on  that  is  nar 
say  thai  his  money 


it  in  msuran-  e 
may  combat  this  a; 
your  purprc,-5   ^/^\\ 

to     our      r.rtii    pcAviii: 


gf   ind,  a 
'pr  spect' 
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will    put    f  iward   an 

For  instarce,  he  niaj 

iicd  up"  if   he   placed 

several  ways  in  whidi  yom 

but  the  chances  are  that 

served  by  harking  bade 

aere  you  are  sure  of  yoiir 
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DONT  LET  HIM  SAY  NO 

.  u\n  agent  c  m  usually  judge  pretty  accurately  by 
the  trend  of  the  conversati*  i  whether  he  is  carrying 
the  prospec  ^ong  with  hii  in  his  argi  ment  or  not. 
If  the  prosj  ect  is  being  convinced — well  and  good. 
The  agent  h.  Mily  to  await  the  n&ychological  moment 
for  produ  ing  the  applicatior  form  and  securing  the 
signature.  Bt  f  the  agent  finds  he  is  fi.i ting  a  losing 
battle,  if  he  ptf-ceivcs  that  *hc  prospect  for  some  rea- 
90$i  or  other  \  holding  bacK,  the-  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
forct'  z  a  decision  too  ^oon.  If  aie  a  ent  presses  the 
poin      t  this  stage  of       '  argument,  it  is  ten  to  one 

hat  e  prospect  says  "No."  When  the  prospect  has 
thus  leclared  definitely  aj;ainst  the  proposition,  the 
aj^  ^t  in  a  far  worse  predicament  than  he  was  before. 
Ii.  th  earlier  part  of  the  conversation,  the  agent's 
task  was  to  get  the  prospvct  to  make  up  his  mind  (in 
favour  of  the  proposition^  But  now  that  the  prospect 
has  committed  himself  a  nst  the  proposition  the 
agent  must  endeavour  Uj  .-aluce  him  +n  '^'^•^nge  his 
mind— which  is  a  far  more  difficult  un<^ 

Don't  let  your  client  say  "No." 
he  is  inclined  to  say  "No,"  don't  gi 
Remove  the  pressure,  go  back  to  tht 
and  try  some  new  line  of  argument, 
repeat  ;he  same  arguments  again  i  ii 

prospect  has  nrt  grasped  then  fully.         ioi.g    s  } 
man  does  nc     uake  up  his  mmd  ,  gai"  at    ">ur  prot 
ti«;,  you  hav^  a  hrst-mte  chance.     He  n  ay  interpose 
objections,   e>.  uses — but    these   are   ind.cationh    that 
he  is  weighing  and  considering  your  argum     t;  they 
are  proofs  that  his  mini  is  not  made  up  an     li  n  he 
feels  the  force  of  your  reasoning.    Far  bettc    to  bide 
your  time,  better  even  to  arrange  for  another  intei 
view  some  other  day,  than  to  allow  your  man  to  put 
on  record  a  decision  which  is  not  in  your  fa-      r. 
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DON'T  EXPLAIN  TOO  MINUTELY 


£)ont   waste  your  time   explaining  minor  points, 
unless  your  client  inquires  about  them.    Don't  over- 
whelm your  man  with  a  flood  of  information  about 
the  policy,  the  company,  and  the  insurance  business. 
The  main  features  of  the  plan  which  you  arc  canvass- 
ing are  all  the  "explaining"  that  is  necessary  in  most 
cases.    U  your  prospect  inquires  about  your  company, 
or  if  you  are  in  competition  with  other  companies, 
you  may  have  to  quote  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
to  him  your  company's  standing;  but  the  less  super- 
fluous information  contributed  to  the  discussion,  the 
better.    You  are  not  interested  in  making  your  client 
an  actuarial  expert,  and  he,  on  his  part,  is  not  curious 
to  know  all  these  technical  matters.    If  vou  arc  con- 
vinced that  the  company  you  represent  is  sound,  and 
that  the  policy  you  are  selling  is  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  your  client,  why  bother  him  with  a  lot 
of  unasked,  unnecessary    knowledge?      Spend    your 
time  and  concentrate  your  ir.ind  on  furnishing  him 
with  arguments  for  insuring,  not  with  technical  infor- 
mation which  he  can  do  without. 

DON'T  LET  GO 

When  Rudyard  Kipling  was  a  voungster  his  father 
took  him  on  a  sea  voyage.  The  qualms  of  seasickness 
never  bothered  young  Rudyard.  but  the  elder  Kipling 
was  a  very  poor  sailor  and  early  on  the  programme 
hied  hunself  away  to  his  cal  in.  A  few  hours  later  a 
passenger  stuck  his  head  into  Mr.  Kipling's  stateroom 
and  yelled,  "Hi.  there.  Mr.  Kipling,  your  son  has 
crawled  out  to  the  end  of  the  yard-arm  and  if  he 
lets  go  he'll  be  drowned." 

"He  won't  let  go."  returned  the  fond  father,  as 
he  turned  his  wan  face  to  the  wall  again. 
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Many  a  promising  risk  is  lost  because  the  agent 
"let  go"  too  soon.  Every  life  agent  ought  to  possess 
a  bulldog  tenacity  which  will  enable  him  to  hang  on 
like  grim  death  so  long  as  there  remains  the  dimmest 
chance  of  success.  There  are  too  many  agents  who  will 
"quit"  if  they  meet  with  a  rebuff  or  refusal.  Don't 
let  things  like  these  discourage  you.  Let  them  rather 
put  you  on  your  mettle.  There  are  men  who  have 
boasted  that  they  were  invulnerable,  that  the  agent 
didn't  exist  who  could  insure  them ;  and  yet  the  same 
men  have  succumbed  at  last  to  the  skillful  persistence 
of  some  persevering  agent.  What  othe.  solicitors 
have  done  you  can  do  if  you  refuse  to  "let  go."  You 
can  be  tenacious  of  purpose  and  yet  not  render  your- 
self a  bore.  Your  own  good  sense  and  tact  will  sug- 
gest plenty  of  ways  of  keeping  after  a  prospect  with- 
out making  yourself  obnoxious  to  him.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  boldness,  than 
to  lose  a  risk  through  hesitation  or  diffidence. 
STRIKE  WHILE  THE  IRON  IS  HOT 

Agents  frequently  have  an  opportunity  to  close  a 
prospect  at  the  first  interview  and  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  chance.  They  gain  their  client's  interest 
and  approval,  they  feci  that  they  are  carrying  him 
with  them,  and  then  they  allow  them.selves  to  be  put 
off  until  another  interview,  through  some  slight  excuse 
which  they  might  easily  overcome,  if  they  understood 
how  important  it  was  to  do  so.  The  trou'  often  is 
that  the  agent,  seeing  his  apparently  su  success, 
thinks  to  himself  that  his  chances  are  secure,  and  when 
the  client  suggests  a  day  or  so  of  delay  in  order  to 
think  it  over,  the  agent  says,  "Why,  yes,  no  hurry, 
crfd  man.  I  will  call  to-morrow  and  get  your  applica- 
tion." But  when  to-morrow  comes  the  client'*  gen- 
erous impulses  have  begun  to  cool,  he  h^i  invehfed 
half-a-dozen  excuses  and  the  agent  finds  it  difficult 
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or  impossible  to  close  the  application  which  only  the 
previous  day  had  seemed  so  easy. 

Another  reason    why    first    hiterviews    and    their 
opportunities  are  not  improved  to  the   full  is  that 
agents  don't  prepare  for  the  occasion  as  they  should 
They  are  like  the  blacksmith  who,  after  he  has  brought 
his  iron  to  a  glow,  withdraws  it  from  the  coals,  only 
to  discover  that  he  has  forgotten  to  ge*  his  hammer  and 
chisel  ready;  and  whHe  he  is  off  hunting  for  them, 
the  metal  cools.    Just  so  an  agent  will  call  on  a  pros- 
pect for  the  first  time,  start  his  conversation,  and  just 
as  he  reaches  what  he  considers  the  moving  part  of 
his  appeal,  he  finds  that  something  is  missing;  he  has 
left  at  home  an  miponant  set  of  figures,  or  he  dis- 
covers some  fact  about  his  client's  circumstances  which 
upsets  all  his  calculations.     If  he  had  planned  the 
tnterview  carefully  beforehand,  the  hitch  would  not 
have  occurred.    As  it  is,  the  opportunity  for  closing 
the  prospect  on  the  spot  fades  afway,  and  the  agent 
perhaps,  never  gets  such  a  good  chance  at  any  sub- 
sequent interview. 

An  agent  should  never  allow  himself  to  contract 
the  habit  of  interviewing  clients  without  ckwing  them. 
These  oft-repeated,  fruitless  interviews  waste  one's 
tune,  but  that's  really  a  minor  matter.  Their  most 
objectionable  feature  is  that  they  gradually  result  in 
OSS  of  power  to  the  agent.  He  falls  into  Ae  habit  of 
letting  himself  be  put  oflF.  His  list  of  prospects  grows 
and  grows,  he  is  mtcrviewing  people  all  the  time,  he 
thmks  he  IS  workmg  hard-but  all  the  time  he  is  losing 
the  abihty  to  close  applications,  and  the  power  to  close 
applications  is  what  really  counts. 

Get  into  the  habit  of  carrymg  thinfs  before  ywi. 
nit  up  a  hght  for  the  application  every  time  you  see 
«n  opportunity.  When  you  commence  a  business  in- 
terview, nuke  up  your  mind  that  you  mean  besiheis 
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and  don't  allow  your  client  to  postpone  his  decision 
till  another  day,  if  there  is  a  fighting  chance  to  close 
him  to-day.  By  cultivating  this  attitude  you  develop 
a  strength  of  will  and  purpose  which  men  you  meet 
with  will  unconsciously  recognize,  and  which  will  go 
far  towards  securmg  your  success  as  a  life  insurance 
solicitor. 

MIND    READING 

All  mind  readers  are  not  fakers.    On  the  contrary 
many  of  them  are  successful  and  respectable  insurance 
agents  who  have  acquired  much  of  their  success  and 
iost  none  of  their  respectability  through  an  expert 
acquamtance  with  this  very  art  of  mind  reading. 

The  life  insurance  ..gent's  business  offers  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  e.xercise  of  this  knack  of  reading 
other  men  s  minds.     The  agent  who  argues  with  his 
prospect  must  watch  the  effect  of  his  arguments     If 
he  perceives  that  one  is  producing  but  slight  effect 
he  must  pass  on  to  the  next;    if  he  observes    that 
another  has  made  a  strong  impression,  let  him  empha- 
size It,  dwell  upon  it.  and,  if  necessary,  return  to  it  a 
second  time  when  he  sees  his  client  wavering     Let 
him  similarly  watch  when  his  client  utters  his  objec- 
tions.   If  he  perceives  some  of  them  to  be  genuine  let 
him  answer  them  fairly  and  fully;  if  he  suspects  oihers 
to  be  merely  excuses,  let  him  treat  them  lightly  or 
Ignore  them  a?  they  deserve.     Above  all,  the  agent 
must  watch  for  th:  "psychological  moment"  which  we 
hear  so  much  about— the  fateful  instant  when  convic- 
tion first  reaches  his  client's  mind  and  when  the  ajrent 
can  obtain  a  favorable  decii,.on  if  he  appeals  for  it  at 

Some  men  are  naturally  skillful  in  reading  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others— and  these  are  the 
men  who  naturally  make  good  agents.    But  others  can 
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acquire  the  same  skill.  The  art  of  mind  reading  can 
be  developed  by  constant  practice  in  watching  and 
following  other  men's  thoughts.  And  the  agent  who 
purposely  keeps  this  idea  in  his  mind  in  dealing  with 
every  prospect — feeling  his  way,  observant,  watchiul, 
anticipating  objections,  making  mental  notes  of  every 
word  or  look — will  feel  himself  growing  in  proficiency 
day  by  day,  and  will  soon  realize  what  unlimited 
opportunities  there  are  for  making  use  of  this  faculty 
of  "mind  reading"  in  the  life  insurance  business. 

HOW  HE  FAILED  TO  MAKE  A  SALE 

He  lacked  dignity  in  his  bearing. 

He  wasn't  neat  in  his  appearance. 

He  used  no  tact  in  introducing  himself. 

He  was  late  in  keeping  his  appointment. 

He  had  a  conceited  and  arrogant  manner. 

He  did  not  believe  in  his  own  proposition. 

He  disgusted  his  prospect  with  gross  flattery. 

He  didn't  know  the  fine  points  of  his  own  goods. 

He  offended  the  prospect  by  undue  familiarity. 

He  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  his  competitor's 
goods. 

He  openly  ridiculed  his  prospect's  ideas  and 
methods. 

He  had  made  no  preliminary  study  of  the  pros- 
pect's case. 

He  relied  on  bluff  instead  of  solid  argument  based 
on  facts. 

He  got  lost  in  a  forest  of  details,  but  couldn't  stick 
to  essentials. 

He  had  been  out  with  the  boys  the  night  before  and 
showed  the  effects. 

He  talked  too  much  ;  he  gave  his  prospect  no  chance 
to  explain  his  needs  and  position. 
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He  couldn't  answer  questions  and  objections  intel- 
ligently, concisely  and  convincingly. 

He  had  tried  to  close  his  prospect  before  he  had 
worked  him  up  to  a  point  of  conviction. 

He  lost  his  nerve  because  the  prospect  presented 
such  an  unyielding  front,  forgetting  that  battles  are 
won  by  hard  rallies  at  the  finish. 

He  didn't  Jmow  hisjbusiness  when  he  made  the 
approach ;  didn't  taHTclean-cut  business  after  he  got 
in;  didn't  make  it  his  business  to  fight  all  the  way 
through,  and  didn't  do  business  before  he  left. 
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READ  THE  PAPERS 

Many  valuable  suggestions  come  (or  ought  to 
come)  to  a  life  insurance  solicitor  through  the  medium 
of  his  daily  paper. 

For  example,  tlie  papers  record  most  of  the  im- 
ix)rtant  promotions  in  business  establishments;  when 
you  hear  of  a  man  being  appointed  to  a  lucrative  posi- 
tion, you  know  that  he  is  able  to  increase  his  life 
insurance  and  he  is  probably  willing  to  do  so. 

The  papers  contain  announcements  of  engagements 
or  marriages — good  opportunities,  both  of  them,  for 
the  insurance  agent  to  present  his  case. 

The  papers  tell  us  when  people  come  suddenly  into 
wealth,  through  death  of  relative  or  lucky  specula- 
tions. 

They  announce  the  establishment  of  new  business 
firms  and  new  companies — when  men  undertake  heavy 
business  responsibilities  they  should  increase  fhcir 
insurance. 

The  papers  tell  us  when  wealthy  or  distinguished 
persons  come  to  take  up  their  residence  in  our  city. 
Interview  them  before  ihe  other  local  insurance  men 
have  a  chance  to  do  so ;  the  stranger  may  carry  all  llie 
insurance  he  needs,  or  lie  way  not. 

The  newspapers  give  the  graduating  lists  in  the 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  etc.  The  young 
lawyer,  doctor  or  clergyman  then  ceases  to  be  solely  a 
spender  and  becomes  an  earner  for  the  first  time — get 
his  application. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hints  and  suggestions 
that  an  insurance  agent  may  obtain  any  day  from 
perusing  his  daily  paper  with  an  eye  to  business. 
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GET   NEW   APPLICATIONS   FROM   OLD 
POLICYHOLDERS 

One  of  the  biggest  fields  of  opportunity  for  agents 
especially  in  an  agency  that  has  been  established  for 
some  time,  is  among  the  old  policyholders  of  the  com- 
pany. Just  let  us  summarize  a  few  of  the  most  obvious 
reasons  that  occur  to  us  for  thinking  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  keep  an  eye  on  existing  policyholders  with  a 
•  view  to  new  applications. 

r  }.\,  '^!^^y  ^'■^  ""'«"  and  women  who  know  the  value 
of  life  insurance,  else  they  would  not  have  taken  it 
out  in  the  first  place ;  a  person  who  has  once  held  a 
policy  of  life  insurance  speedily  learns  to  recognize 
Its  benefits  and  advantages,  not  only  in  the  sense  of 
security  it  gives  but  in  the  habit  of  saving  which  it 
encourages. 

2-  They  are  in  all  probability  good  risks,  else  they 
would  not  have  been  accepted  previously  by  the  com- 
pany. 

3.  You  have  already  gained  their  confidence,  which 
gives  you  an  advantage  over  other  agents  who  may 

.  have  designs  upon  them. 

4.  You  are  already  acquainted  with  them  and  don't 
need  any  introduction. 

5.  They  have  ccifidence  in  the  company  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  taken  out  their  first  policy.  They 
know  something  of  the  company's  record,  and  have 
probably  been  receiving  its  annual  report  regularly. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  ihf:y  have  re- 
ceived from  the  company  otherwise  they  would  not  be 
keeping  up  their  insurance. 

6.  An  old  policyholder  knows  something  of  the 
•various  plans  of  insurance,  rates,  etc.,  and  do»s  ncrt 
require  to  have  everything  explained  to  him  as  a  new 
client  would. 

7.  In  the  case  of  an  old  policyholder  whose  name 
i»  entered  on  your  register,  you  know  his  age,  his 
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occupation,  whether  married  or  not,  what  plans  of 
insurance  he  prefers — in  short,  you  know  everything 
about  him  necessary  for  making  a  canvass. 

8.  The  pa3mient  of  a  premium  on  an  old  policy 
affords  the  agent  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  additional  insurance. 

9.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  policyholder  himself 
there  are  several  advantages  in  placing  any  fresh" 
insurance  that  he  may  require  in  the  company  in  which 
he  is  already  insured.  For  example,  he  need  not  put 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  again  the  com- 
pany's record  and  its  financial  standing.  He  can,  if 
he  desires,  have  the  premiums  on  his  other  policy  and 
policies  changed,  and  thus  pay  them  all  on  the  same 
date  by  the  same  cheque  \o  the  same  company.  He 
doesn't  require  to  produce  evidence  of  age  a  second 
time.  In  the  ev  t  of  his  death  matters  will  be  much 
simplified  for  the  oeneficiary  and  expense  saved  if  all 
his  insurance  is  ir;  one  company  instead  of  scattered 
among  a  number  of  companies,  each  of  which  requires 
completion  of  a  separate  set  of  claim  papers,  notarial 
copy  of  letters  probate  and  will,  etc. 

There  are  other  points  that  might  be  noted.  But 
we  have  cited  enough  to  make  out  a  pretty  good  case 
for  the  agent  who  expends  considerable  time  and 
pains  in  keeping  tab  on  the  men  who  have  been  already 
msured  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  the  agency. 
The  agent  who  follows  up  the  existing  policyholders 
not  only  keeps  the  old  business  on  the  books  (which 
in  itself  is  worth  a  great  deal)  but  he  also  picks  up 
additional  insurance  in  the  easiest  possible  manner. 
Whenever  you  insure  a  man  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  limit  of  his  earning  capacity  or  who  does  not  carry 
his  limit  in  life  insurance  there  is  a  man  to  be  watched 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  every  improvement  in  his 
financial  position  and  every  change    which    justifies 
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increased  insurance  protection.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  young  men  who  become 
insured.  As  a  rule  a  young  man  doesn't  take  out  a 
large  amount  of  insurance,  because  his  income  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  he  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
convinced  of  the  need  for  insurance  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  one  immediately  dependent  upon  him. 
But  as  his  income  increases  and  he  assumes  addition?! 
personal  responsibilities  by  marriage  or  business  con- 
nections, further  insurance  becomes  imperative,  and 
if  the  agent  has  made  a  personal  friend  of  him,  as  he 
should  have  done,  little  persuasion  is  necessary  to 
induce  him  to  increase  his  lines  from  time  to  time. 
The  agent  who  placed  the  first  policy  will  get  the 
additional  insurance  if  he  is  alert.  If  he  is  not  alert 
the  time  and  trouble  he  formerly  spent  in  educating 
his  client  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
insurance  will  make  it  all  the  easier  for  some  rival 
agent  to  snap  up  the  business. 

A  method  that  has  been  followed,  in  some  cases 
very  successfully,  in  canvassing  old  policyholders  for 
further  insurance  is  by  m.eans  of  a  circular  letter. 
The  agent  should  go  over  his  list  carefully  and,  select- 
ing such  policyholders  as  he  thinks  might  carry  further 
insurance,  address  each  one  a  letter  something  like 
the  following,  together  with  a  neat  piece  of  insurance 
literature.  Enclo.se  also  a  stamped  and  addressed  post- 
card for  reply: 

"Dear  Mr.  Blank : 

You  may  wish  to  increase  your  line  of  life  insur- 
ance this  year,  as  others  are  doing.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  you  have  received  at  the  hands 

°^-^5^j*^u*"P^"^'  ^^  ^°"'*^  '•'"'^  ^o  "i^'^e  yo"  "lore 
satisfied  by  placing  another  policy  on  your  life.     Our 

experience  is  that  our  policyholders  are  our  best  cus- 
tomers.    Many  persons  are  now  carrying  a  number 
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of  policies  in  the  company,  some  as  many  as  ten,  all 
taken  out  at  different  times.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
increasing  your  insurance,  either  now  or  at  some 
future  time,  I  should  like  to  submit  a  number  of 
reasons  why  it  should  be  to  your  advantage  to  place 
such  additional  insurance  in  the  same  well-tried  com- 
pany, 

"I  am  enclosing  post-card  for  your  reply. 
Yours  very  truly, 

"Agent." 

EXTEND  YOUR  ACQUAINTANCESHIP 

Personal  acquaintanceship  with  men  is  your  stock- 
in-trade.  Just  as  a  wholesale  house  strives  to  increase 
its  connection  or  a  lawyer  his  clientele  or  a  newspaper 
its  circulation,  in  like  manner  it  is  important  for  the 
insurance  solicitor  to  widen  the  circle  of  his  atquaint- 
ance.  We  may  say  the  policy  of  expansion  is  even 
more  important  in  life  insurance  than  in  other  enter- 
prises, for  a  wholesale  house  may  maintain  a  profit- 
able business  among  its  old  customers  and  a  news- 
paper may  subsist  by  the  support  of  its  present  readers, 
but  a  life  agent  cannot  expect  always  to  go  on  insuring 
the  same  people  over  and  over  again.  How  many 
agents  have  failed  through  not  realizing  this  very 
thing?  How  often  have  you  seen  a  young  agent  enter 
on  his  career  with  a  rush,  insure  all  his  friends  and 
relatives  in  about  two  months  and  then  come  to  the 
end  of  his  tether  with  a  jerk?  The  reason  was  that 
he  didn't  realize  the  importance  of  extending  his 
acquaintanceship.  If,  during  those  two  months,  he 
had  devoted  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  each  day  to 
a  systematic  endeavour  to  enlarge  his  scope  of  influ- 
ence he  would  have  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
period  not  with  a  barren  prospect  before  him  hut  with 
work  in  plenty  ready  to  his  hand. 
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The  methods  by  which  the  circle  of  one's  acquaint- 
anceship may  be  mcreased  are  so  numerous,  various 
and  obvious,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  discussing  in 
detail.  Every  man  should  know  best  the  means  that 
can  best  be  employed  by  himself.  In  these  busy,  stir- 
rmg  times ,  m  this  age  of  clubs,  societies  and  organiza- 
tions—social, political,  religious,  athletic,  educational- 
no  one  should  have  much  difficulty  in  extending  his 
acquaintanceship  to  any  desired  extent  if  he  really  sets 
his  mind  upon  that  object. 

When  speaking  upon  this  subject  there  are  two 
words  of  warning  that  may  be  uttered.    The  first  is 
against  presuming  too  much  on  mere  acquaintance- 
ship.    Don  t  be  too  anxious  to  broach  the  subject  of 
msurance  with  a  man  whose  acquaintance  you  have 
recently  made.     An  agent  must  judge  for  himself  as 
to  how  intimately  he  should  know  his  prospect  before 
he  introduces  the  topic  of  insurance.    Much  depends 
of  course,  on  the  man.    With  some  people  you  could 
bring  up  the  question  of  life  insurance  on  your  very 
first  meeting  and  they  would  think  all  the  more  highly 
of    you    for    the    directness    and    audacity    of    your 
approach.     Others,  on  the  contrary  (and    this    class 
includes  the  majority  of  men)  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  influenced  by  you  if  you  will  wait  until  a  closer 
acquaintance  has  placed  you  on  more  intimate  terms 
with  them,  and  for  tnat  reason  in  a  position  more 
likely  to  command  their  influence. 

The  second  warning' is  against  the  error  of  think- 
ing more  of  the  number  than  of  the  kind  of  your 
acquaintances.  It  is  desirable  to  have  many  acquaint- 
ances but  some  are  worth  more  than  others,  and  the 
best  are  the  kind  you  want.  In  planning  a  course  of 
action  which  is  designed  to  increase  your  clientele  ask 
yourself,  therefore,  this  question :  "Are  the  men  v/hom 
I  am  thus  going  to  reach  those  whose  means,  business 
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Standing,  character,  etc.,  entitle  them  lo  bt?  regnrdcci  as 
desirable  insurance  risks?  Are  they  men  whose 
acquaintance  is  going  to  add  to  my  sto''  -in-trade  as  an 
insurance  solicitor?  If  so,  well !  If  not,  will  it  not  pay 
mc  rather  to  seek  acquaintance  in  s*  ine  other  circle  of 
society  frequented  by  men  who  are  mn_  e  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  me  in  my  business?' 

ADVERTISING 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  judicious  expenditure 
of  a  few  dollars  weekly  in  printer's  ink  will  yield 
returns.  Advertising  pays  in  other  businesses;  why 
should  it  not  do  so  in  insurance?  Of  course,  an  agent 
need  not  expect  unsolicited  applications  as  a  result  of 
advertising,  but  if  the  advertising  is  properly  followed 
up  by  a  systemaiic  canvass,  the  agent  will  soon  discover 
that  the  "ads"  are  proving  an  advantage.  He  soon 
begins  to  run  across  people  who  have  been  leading 
them.  He  finds  that  the  sight  of  the  company's  name 
and  his  own  in  print  day  after  day  establi  iies  in 
people's  minds  a  confideiice  as  to  the  company's  sta- 
bility and  his  own  enterprise  and  up-to-dateness  which 
is  distinctly  advantageous  to  liim  in  his  work.  When 
he  canvasses  strangers  he  often  finds  that  they  know 
of  him  and  his  connection  with  the  company.  He 
learns  that  people  have  an  instinctive  respect  for  a 
man  who  has  sufficient  enterprise  and  confidence  in 
himself  to  extend  his  business  by  up-to-date  methods, 
and  that  successful  men  of  affairs  would  rather  do 
business  with  such  a  man  than  with  one  less  aggressive 
and  energetic.  In  this  and  many  other  ways  the  life 
insurance  solicitor  reaps  advantage  from  systematic 
advertising. 

Advertising,  however,  to  be  remunerative  must  be 
systematic.  If  you  favour  the  spasmodic  style  of 
advertising —  tlie  advertise'to-day-and-to-morrow-and* 
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another-next-month  kind— you  mi^ht  as  well  drop 
your  money  down  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Then  you 
would  at  least  know  where  it  went  to,  and  wouldn't  be 
anxious  as  to  results  that  never  come. 

CANVASSING  LITERATURE 

Canvassinr  Ucrature  is  supplied  by  almost  all 
compames  tc  heir  agents,  and,  if  rightly  used,  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  writing  insurance.  The  trouble  is  that 
very  often  it  is  not  rightly  used.  The  following  sug- 
gestions seem  to  be  pertinent : 

1st.  Remember  that  canvassing  literature  is  only 
an  aid,  and  that  not  one  application  in  ten  thousand 
is  closed  by  this  means  alone.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  personal  interview.  A  series  of  pamphlets 
may  pave  the  way  for  a  personal  interview  or  may  be 
used  to  follow  up  a  conversation,  but  pamphlets  not 
backed  up  by  personal  work  are,  in  most  cases,  useless 
In  fact,  they  are  worse  than  useless  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  because  you  are  scattering  precious 
seed  for  the  other  fellow;  and  the  first  agent  who 
.comes  along  and  does  some  -..nd,  honest,  heart-to- 
heart  talk  canvassing  is  likely  to  reap  the  harvest  that 
you  have  sown. 

2nd.  Read  the  literature  with  which  your  company 
supplies  you  so  that  you  may  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it.  Then  you  know  exactly  what  you 
have  in  your  possession  and  can  use  proper  discrimina- 
tion in  distributing  it.  " 

3rd.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  leave  the  literature 
with  a  man  or  to  mail  it  to  him.  Glance  over  it  your- 
self first,  and,  selecting  the  particular  sentences  or 
paragraphs  thai  you  desire  the  prospect  to  read,  mark 
them  With  red  ink  or  blue  pencil.  His  curios'ty  will  be 
awakened.  He  will  read  leaflets  thus  marked  when 
otherwise  they  might  have  gone  direct  to  the  scrap 
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basket,  and  he  will  catch  the  force  of  marked  passagrs 
which  ordinarily  he  would  pass  over  without  receiving 
any  particular  impression. 

4th.  Never  "swamp"  a  man  with  literature.  Send 
him  only  a  few  well-chosen  pamphlets  at  a  time.  Note 
the  italics.  Aj^ents  have  been  known  to  mail  a  man  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  cards,  folders,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  embracing  every  subject  in  the  insurance  realm 
from  "Young  Man's  Investment  Policy"  to  "Endow- 
ments for  Women."  Select  your  canvassing  literature 
carefully,  having  due  regard  to  the  age,  sex,  financial 
standing,  etc.,  of  the  prospect.  Don't  confuse  him  with 
different  plans  of  insurance,  for  example,  by  sending 
him  an  illustration  of  a  20  Payment  Life  policy  along 
with  the  company's  pamphlet  on  the  15  Year  Endow- 
ment. 

5th.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  enclose  a  suitable  leaflet 
with  every  premium  notice,  receipt,  etc. — in  fact,  with 
every  letter  you  write.  It  is  good  advertising  and  costs 
not  even  postage. 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  YOUR  POLICYHOLDERS 

People  are  influenced  more  than  they  like  to  admit 
by  other  people's  example.  If  you  have  succeeded  in 
writing  the  application  of  one  man  it  counts  in  your 
favour  when  you  attempt  to  write  up  that  man's  neigh- 
bour. If  your  company  has  dealt  generously  with  a 
polic3'holdcr  and  thi^t  policyholder  appreciates  the  fact 
and  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  you  have  there  an 
argument  for  your  company  worth  ten  pages  of  "esti- 
mated results,"  in  the  days  when  estimates  were 
lawful. 

When  your  policyholders  are  pleased  about  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  get  them  to  say  so- 
ever their  signatures  and  in  their  own  handwriting. 
This  is  what  one  man  says  on  the  maturity  of  his 
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twenty-year  endowment  policy,  and  •;his  is  the  kind  of 
testimony  that  helps  an  agent:  "My  little  investment 
has  brought  me  nearly  four  per  cent,  on  my  invest- 
ment, besides  life  insurance  for  nothing  for  twenty 
years.  I  wish  now  I  had  made  it  double  the  amount, 
for  one  cannot  get  back  the  time  he  lives  nor  the  money 
he  wastes." 

Here  is  the  statement  of  another  policyholder,  as 
recorded  in  one  of  the  best-known  insurance  papers: 
"I  worked  like  a  slave  until  ^  was  forty-five  years  old 
to  make  a  fortune,  and  have  had  to  watch  it  like  a 
policeman  ever  since  to  save  it.  My  life  assurance 
policies  have  really  given  me  the  least  trouble  of  all 
my  possessions.  1  hey  have  never  fluctuated,  but  have 
steadily  increased  in  value,  have  called  for  no  watching 
on  my  part  and  are  worth  more  year  by  year.  I  took 
out  the  first  ones  in  a  half -doubting  way  as  to  theit 
ever  being  much  good,  except  possibly  to  my  family  in 
case  of  early  death.  But  I  was  young  then.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  since  as  a  protection  to  them  and  an 
investment  to  myself  in  order  that  I  may  have  at  least 
one  line  of  securities  that  wouldn't  keep  me  awake  at 
night,  nor  my  eye  on  the  market  reports  by  day.  I 
suppose  you  vould  call  me  a  pretty  heavily  assured 
man  were  I  to  tell  you  what  I  carry,  but  had  I  my  life 
to  live  over  I  would  cheerfully  saddle  myself  with 
double  the  amount  early  in  the  game." 

Try  this  plan  in  your  own  agency.  Get  letters  f  ronl 
the  best  men,  and  select  the  best  fetters  from  among 
those  that  you  receive.  You  will  find  that  it  will  help 
your  business. 

ANNIVERSARIES  AND  SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

It  is  often  worth  the  agent's  while  to  keep  tab  oti 
the  important  events  and  dates  in  his  clients'  lives. 
If  you  canvass  a  man  and  fail  to  get  his  applica- 
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tion  take  a  note  of  his  birthday  anyhow.  You  may  be 
able  to  interview  him  again  just  before  his  age  changes 
and  use  the  argument  of  the  increasing  premium  with 
good  effect.    It  has  been  done— often. 

When  you  hear  of  a  man's  engagement  or  his 
marriage,  get  after  him  quick.  The  chances  are  that 
he  is  in  a  susceptible  mood  and  disposed  to  consider  a 
life  insurance  proposition. 

Every  time  you  pay  a  death  claim  make  it  a  great 
object  lesson  on  the  benefits  of  life  insurance.  On 
such  occasions  even  the  most  dull  of  mind  gets  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  imminence  of  death  and  the  import- 
ance of  providing  for  it.  When  you  hand  over  the 
cheque  you  have  a  grand  opportunity  to  secure  an 
application  from  some  memoers  of  the  deceased's 
family,  for  variour  reasons : 

( 1 )  As  we  have  said,  the  inevitableness  of  death  is 
keenly  realized. 

(2)  An  actual  example  is  presented  of  the  wisdom 
of  timely  provision. 

(3)  The  family  of  the  deceased  naturally  feel 
under  some  obligation  to  you  and  to  the  company. 

(4)  They  have  the  necessary  money  and  cannot 
use  ihe  "no  means"  excuse. 

(5)  The  subject  of  life  insurance  is  already  upper- 
most and  you  need  not  beat  about  the  bush  for  an 
opening. 

When  you  hear  that  a  man  has  had  an  addition  to 
his  family  there  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  press  the 
necessity  of  making  larger  provision  for  those  depend- 
ent on  him. 

When  a  man  forms  a  partnership  or  embarks  in  a 
business  venture  the  success  of  which  must  of  neces- 
sity lareely  depend  on  his  brains  and  energy,  go  to 
him  and  point  out  the  importance  of  insuring  those 
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brains  just  as  he  would  insure  any  important  piece  of 
machinery. 

When  a  young  man  or  young  woman  first  becomes 
a  wage-earner  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
canvassing  for  insurance.  A  young  wage-earner  in 
the  first  Hush  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  will  fall  a  far  easier  "prey"  to  your  efforts 
than  a  hard-headed  business  man  who  has  had  many 
years  in  which  to  realize  how  easily  money  slips 
through  one's  fingers.  And  you  need  have  no  qualms 
of  conscience  about  taking  advantage  of  the  inexperi- 
ence of  your  "victim,"  for  nobody  yet  had  reason  to  be 
sorry  for  his  early  conquest  by  a  life  insurance  agent, 
though  many  a  man  has  lived  to  regret  that  some  slick 
canvasser  did  not  round  him  up  twenty  years  earlier, 
when  he  could  have  secured  insurance  at  half  the  cost 
and  could  probably  have  spared  the  money  better. 

THE  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK 

Every  agent  should  have  an  autograph  book.  An 
autograph  book  is  no  relation  to  the  overworked  "auto- 
graph album"  in  which  celebrities  are  requested  to  in- 
scribe their  hieroglyphics  or  in  which  young  ladies  write 
scraps  of  poetry.  It  is  a  very  practical,  prosaic  volume 
and  is  employed  by  agents  for  business  purposes,  not 
as  a  hobby. 

The  preface  to  the  autograph  book  is  in  language 
like  the  following :  "To  whom  it  may  concern :  We. 
the  undersigned,  having  taken  out  insurance  with  the 
Universal  Life  Insurance  Company,  through  its  special 
agent,  Mr.  William  Smith,  take  pleasure  in  testifying 
our  belief  in  life  insurance  in  general  and  the  company 
which  Mr.  Smith  represents  in  particular."  Then 
follow  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  agent's  various 
clients  in  their  own  handwriting. 
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The  agent  should  never  employ  any  pressure  in 
order  to  induce  a  client  to  sign  in  this  autograph  book. 
He  wants  the  signature  of  none  but  those  who  offer 
their  evidence  willingly  and  who  will  go  further  and 
give  the  company  a  verbal  recommendation  if  inquiry 
IS  made  of  them  by  any  person  interested.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  if  the  canvass  has  been  made  in  the 
right  way,  a  new  policyholder  will  offer  no  objec- 
tions to  giving  the  agent  a  little  assistance  by  allowing 
the  use  of  his  name  in  this  manner.  It  costs  the  policy- 
holder nothing,  neither  does  it  bind  him  in  any  way; 
and  we  have  noticed  in  our  limited  experience  that 
most  men  are  inclined  to  be  generous  in  dispensing 
favours  which  cost  them  nothing  to  grant.  So  that 
the  agent,  if  he  can  write  sufficient  business,  should 
experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  signatures 
to  his  manifesto. 
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It  will  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  book  should  prove 
of  considerable  service  to  the  agent.  It  grows  in  value 
from  year  to  year.  Each  prominent  policyholder  adds 
weight  and  influence  to  tlie  list.  It  is  as  good  as  a 
special  letter  of  introduction  from  each  of  the  clients 
whose  name  is  appended;  even  better,  we  may  say, 
because  the  autograph  book  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  while  a  letter  of  introduction  can  be  used  only 
once.  Besides,  there  is  a  combined  weight — a  sort  of 
unanimity — about  a  long  column  of  signatures  all 
supporting  the  same  statement  which  seems  to  count 
for  more  than  any  number  of  separate  opinions.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  bringing  so  many  names  to  your 
client's  attention.  It  is  the  most  striking  and  effective 
method  of  inspiring  confidence  in  yourself  and  your 
company. 

Tiy  the  "autograph  book"  idea. 
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PRIVATE  FRIENDS'  REPORTS 

Some  agents  make  good  use  of  private  friends' 
rciwrts — others  don't.  Some  agents  use  them  to  secure 
introductions  to  advertise  themselves  and  their  busi- 
ness; other  agents  regard  friends'  reports  as  simply 
waste  of  postage. 

First — When  you  are  filling  out  an  application  and 
come  to  the  question  which  asks  for  names  of  friends 
as  references,  don't  write  the  tirst  name  that  comes 
to  the  applicant's  mind.  Stop  a  moment  and  explain 
to  your  client  that  he  would  be  doing  you  a  favour  by 
naming  as  references  two  persons  who  not  only  know 
him  intimately,  but  who  also  need  insurance,  could 
pay  for  it,  and  might  perhaps  be  influenced  by  his 
example.  In  ninety-nme  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  your 
client  will  be  quite  willing  to  assist  you  in  this  indirect 
way,  and  will  often  take  considerable  pains  in  count- 
ing over  his  list  of  acquaintances  in  order  to  select 
two  who  might  be  willing  to  consider  an  insurance 
proposition. 

Second — Usually  the  applicant  will  have  no  objec- 
tions to  giving  you  information  regarding  the  friends 
whom  he  names  as  references.  In  such  case  be  sure 
to  make  enquiries  regarding:  ^ 

(a)  Age. 

(b)  Financial  standing. 

(c)  General  health. 

(d)  Any  previous  insurance. 

(e)  Married  or  not. 

Third— Don't  mail  the  friends'  report  to  the  friend. 
Call  yourself  and  have  it  filled  out.  You  have  written 
Mr.  A's  application ;  Mr.  A  has  referred  you  to  Mr.  B 
for  friends'  report ;  you  are  anxious  to  have  the  trans- 
action completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  snve  time 
have  yourself  called  on  Mr.  B  with  the  form  to  be 
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filled  up  by  him — what  could  be  more  natural?  The 
subject  of  insurance  being  already  uppermost,  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  you  should  ask  Mr.  B 
whether  he  cai-ries  any  himself,  etc. 

Fourth — With  the  information  previously  obtained 
from  A  regarding  B's  age,  financial  standing,  etc.,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  decide  beforehand  upon  the  plan 
and  amount  which  should  be  canvassed.  That  is  always 
an  important  matter.  An  agent's  chances  are  increased 
fourfold  if  he  can,  without  beating  about  the  bush, 
go  straight  to  the  point  and  lay  before  his  prospect 
at  the  outset  the  very  proposition  that  is  most  likely 
to  interest  him. 

Z,aj//y— This  method,  if  zealously  followed  up,  will 
furnish  the  agent  an  endless  vhain  of  prospects  and 
secure  him  all  the  introductions  he  desires  in  ihe  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner  possible.  It  enables  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  successes;  to  make  one  applica- 
tion the  means  of  securing  another.  It  affords  him  a 
good  opportunity  of  approaching  his  prospects  tact- 
fully and  intelligently  instead  of  blundermg  upon 
them  blindfold — a  mistake  thai  has  spoiled  the  chances 
of  many  an  agent.  Try  this  system  and  see  how  it 
works.  Many  solicitors  have  been  employi.ig  it  with 
success  for  years. 

PROMINENT  POLICYHOLDERS— USE  THEIR 
NAMES  AND  INFLUENCE 

It  ts  worth  the  agent's  while  to  carry  a  list  of  the 
principal  policyholders  of  Jiis  company  and  the 
arnounts  for  which  they  are  insured.  Many  companies 
print  such  lists  and  supply  them  to  their  airents. 

It  goes  without  say.ng  that  these  lists  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  simply  as  oanvass^ag  literature  and  strewn 
around  broadcast,  for,  besides  the  danger  of  their 
falling   into  the  hands  of   rival   agents,   it  must  b- 
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remembered  that  some  policyholders  rray  not  care  to 
have  their  names  used  too  freely  for  ?.  .vertising  pur- 
poses. An  agent  should  also  when  exhibiting  a  list  of 
policyholders  to  a  prospect  seek  to  avoid  emphasizing 
it  too  strongly  as  a  reason  why  the  client  should  insure. 
All  men  are  influenced  by  the  example  of  others,  but 
few  men  like  to  admit  it;  so  that  the  agent  must 
produce  his  list  unobtrusively  and  exhibit  it  with  not 
too  many  comments,  without  letting  the  client  have 
the  idea  that  he  wants  to  produce  a  big  impression. 
The  list  of  names  ought  to  be  as  representative  as 
the  company  clti  supply,  with  names  of  leading  men 
in  every  walk  of  life — manufacturers,  clergymen, 
merci^ants,  farmers,  professional  men,  politicians — all 
calculaicd  to  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  com- 
pany's sirength  and  the  confidence  of  its  policyholders. 
Such  a  viocument  will  have  its  own  effect  on  the 
prospect  without  the  necessity  of  any  lengthy  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  agent.  If  the  ap^nt  has  not 
a  large  list  covering  ali  the  agencies  of  the  company, 
he  can  prepare  from  i..e  registers  of  his  owr  agency 
a , list  of  the  chief  policyholders;  or  if  some  of  the 
prominent  men  whom  he  has  insured  are  willing  to 
allow  him  lo  use  their  names  hi  his  canvass  he  will 
likely  find  it  of  considerable  assistance.  The  /act  that 
successful  men  of  good  judgment  and  business  experi- 
ence have  taken  the  step  qnd  have  not  repented  of 
it,  is  sure  to  carry  full  weigiit  with  a  prospect  who  is 
trembling  on  the  brink. 


FURNISH  YOUR  OWN  ADVERTISING 

There  are  other  methods  of  advertising  besides 
reading  notices  and  display  "ads"  in  the  newspapers. 
In  every  agent's  daily  routine  there  are  incidents  that 
can  be  turned  to  good  account  as  furnishing  illustra- 
tions of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  in  general  or 
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life  insurance  with  his  own  company  in  particular. 
Tlius : 

Suppose  a  death  occurs  among  the  poHcyholders 
of  your  agency.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  write  to  the 
head  office  for  death  claim  papers  at  once,  use  the 
telegraph  if  necessary,  hustle  around  and  get  the 
papers  filled  up,  and  use  all  your  influence  with  the 
head  office  to  get  the  cheque  back  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  deceased  was  insured  in  other  companies  let 
your  company  be  the  first  to  pay  its  claim.  You  can- 
not fail  to  create  a  favourable  impression  by  the  care 
and  promptitude  you  have  exhibited  in  the  matter,  and 
the  executor  or  beneficiary  will  seldom  be  unwilling, 
when  you  hand  over  the  cheque,  to  give  you  in  return 
a  letter  commenting  on  the  punctuality  of  the  com- 
pany in  paying  the  claim  and  the  courtesy  and  help- 
fulness of  its  representative. 

Again,  if  an  endowment  policy  is  maturing,  or  a 
payment  uf  jirplus  falling  due.  take  advantage  of 
the  good  humor  in  which  you  find  your  client  on 
such  as  occasion  to  place  an  additional  insurance  if 
possible,  or  at  any  rate  to  obtain  from  him  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  company. 

Such  letters  (especially  if  the  writers  of  them  are 
well  know)  will  prove  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  agent  in  his  work.  >le  can  son-etimes  arrange  to 
have  them  published  in  his  local  newspaper — of  course, 
not  without  the  consent  of  the  writers.  Or  very  often, 
if  the  letter  is  a  particularly  good  one,  the  company 
v/ill  have  it  printed  for  the  agent's  use. 

Every  agent  who  Ivis  been  in  ihe  business  for  any 
length  of  time  has  t  with  num.erous  illustrations 
in  his  own  experience  of  ihe  danger  of  del.ny  in  tak- 
ing out  insurance.  When  such  an  incident  comes  within 
your   knowledge,   b-rir,g   it   to   the   attention   of   your 
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head  office,  and  request  lh,;i  il  !it  given  a  place  in 
the  company's  canvassi  jij  uter.i'uic. 

Letters  along  the  sai  <;  i-nob  e^  ih'.'  following  ex- 
amples will  prove  of  grcc  rlvu*nce  <.o  agents  in  the 
work.  This  is  especially  true  wl.jn  the  persons  who 
write  the  letters  or  are  referred  to  in  them  belong  to 
the  district  in  which  your  own  agency  is  situated,  and 
are  wiell  known  there.  An  illustration  from  near  at 
hand  has  always  the  most  weight. 


(Examples) 

The  Universal  Lifk  Ins'ce  Co. 
Toronto,  Ont, 

Re  Policy  No.  66247 — Brown. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  cheque  for 
$10,000,  being  the  amount  of  the  above  policy  on  the 
life  of  the  late  James  Brown.  I  hav?  to  thank  you 
for  the  promptness  with  which  the  c'r.im  was  met  by 
your  company,  the  cheque  having  been  received  only 
two  days  after  the  completed  claim  paper.*^  were  for- 
warded. 

This  policy  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Brown  more  as 
an  investment  than  for  protection.  He  had  paid  to 
the  company  on  his  policy  five  premiums  toiilling 
$1,500,  while  1  receive  from  the  company  the  full 
face  value  of  the  policy,  $10,000.  I  am  sure  that  when 
I  hand  over  this  amount  to  the  family,  tliey  will  agree 
with  me  that  tJie  deceased  could  have  made  no  better 
investment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  C.  Smith, 

Executor. 
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John  A.  McDonald,  Esq., 

District  Manager,  The  Universal  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  16th  inst 
enclosing  your  company's  cheque  for  $2,000,  amount 
of  policy  on  the  life  of  my  late  husband,  James  White. 

When  Mr.  White  took  out  the  policy  last  August 
he  was  m  the  best  of  health,  but  in  less  than  six 
months  contracted  pneumonia  which  resulted  in  his 
death.  His  foresight  in  takirg  out  this  insurance  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  myself  and  my  children. 

Thanking  you  for  the  prompt  and  business-like 
manner  m  which  you  have  settled  the  claim, 

I  am  yours  truly, 

EuzABETH  White. 

The  Universal  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Re  Policy  No.  62147— Jones,  lapsed. 
Dear  S;ts: —  '^ 

I  regret  to  report  that  Mr.  Jones  died  suddenly  a 
few  days  ago  of  appendicitis.  Enclosed  plea.se  find 
both  his  notes  (overdue)  as  nothing  has  been  paid  on 
them.  ^ 

At  the  t5me  of  making  his  application,  his  inten- 
tions were  of  the  best,  but  later  he  listened  to  the 
advice  of  sopie  person  who  told  him  not  to  continue. 
It  is  10  be  regretted  that  he  did  so,  as  his  family 
are  really  in  need  of  the  insurance. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  D.  Rose, 

District  Agent. 
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APPLICATIONS  WRITTEN  IN  ADVANCE 

The  agent  sometimes  runs  up  against  one  of  those 
men  who  are  so  extremely  busy  (especially  when  the 
agent  calls)  that  they  have  no  time  even  to  consider 
the  question  of  insurance,  much  less  spare  a  few 
minutes  in  getting  the  application  filled  ujp. 

When  you  come  across  a  person  who  offers  this 
excuse  for  not  giving  you  a  chance  to  discuss  insurance 
with  him  try  the  following  plan:  Fill  up  the  opplica- 
tion  in  advance.  You  know  his  name,  address  and 
occupation ;  you  can  gret  his  age  next  birthday,  per- 
haps his  date  of  birth ;  make  his  estate  the  beneficiary; 
fill  in  the  plan  and  amount  which  you  think  suitable 
and  the  correspondmg  premium ;  in  short,  it  should 
be  possible  to  have  every  blank  filled  up  in  advance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  space  above  the  dotted  line 
where  you  intend  him  to  affix  his  signature. 

Then  go  to  your  prospect  and  say  to  him :  "Mr. 
Blank,  I  know  you  are  a  busy  man ;  so  am  I.  Hire 
is  an  application  all  complete  for  $10,000  on  the  20 
Payment  Life  plan.  I  know  that  you  need  the  insur- 
ance, and  this  is  the  policy  that  suits  your  case.  Run 
your  eye  down  this  column  of  questions  and  then  sign 
your  name  there,  right  on  the  dotted  line." 

It  sounds  like  a  risky  proceeding  but  the  best 
answer  is  that  it  has  proved  successful  over  and  over 
again.  The  very  audacity  and  originality  of  the  plan 
have  frequently  carried  it  to  success.  It  is  just  such 
a  bold   stroke  as  many  a  man   in  business  admires. 
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Perhaps  he  has  been  putting  off  the  subject  of  insur- 
ance, because  he  couldn't  be  bothered  with  the  calcu- 
lations, the  intricate  figuring,  the  repeated  and  lengthy 
interviews,  the  importunities  of  rival  agents,  etc., 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  applying  for  a  policy.  Now  he  sees  the  whole 
thing  done  for  him,  the  plan  and  amount  selected,  the 
company  chosen,  the  application  filled  out  and  a  chance 
to  close  the  whole  business  in  a  few  seconds  by  simply 
signing  his  name. 

Try  the  scheme — not  on  every  prospect  you  meet 
—but  at  the  right  time  and  oii  the  right  man.  You 
must  of  course  use  your  ov.n  discretion.  The  method 
would  not  work  with  a  back-township  farmer  who 
never  bought  a  cow  without  thinking  over  the  price 
for  a  week.  Rut  if  your  prospect  is  a  shrewd  business 
man,  accustomed  to  decide  matters  of  importance 
quickly  ;ind  on  short  notice,  you  are  not  runnirg  much 
risk  when  you  present  a  well-defined,  carefully  con- 
sidered insurance  proposition  to  him  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  and  say  to  him,  Decide  Now. 

THE   ALTERNATIVE   POLICY 

It  is  an  old  idea — but  one  which  is  frequently  suc- 
cessful—when delivering  the  policy  to  a  client  whose 
application  you  have  secured,  to  carry  with  you  an- 
other policy  of  double  the  amount  and  trv  to  induce 
your  client  to  take  the  policy  for  the  larger  amount. 
Your  arrangement  with  the  company  is,  of  course, 
that  as  soon  as  your  client  has  decided  which  policy 
he  will  take,  you  are  to  return  the  other  forthwith  to 
head  office. 

The  plan  will  not  work  invariably,  but  it  is  often 
brilliantly  successful.  For  example,  it  frequently 
happens  that  an  agent  who  has  fought  hard  for  a 
$10,000  application,  is  forced  to  compromise  at  $5,000. 
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But  when  he  comes  to  deliver  the  policy,  he  is  armed 
with  a  $10,000  contract  as  well— he  points  out  that 
his  client  passed  the  medical  examination,  is  through 
with  all  bother  and  trouble  connected  with  the  affair, 
and  can  now  have  p  $10,000  contract,  if  he  wishes  it, 
just  as  easily  as  a  $j,000  one.  If  he  takes  only  $5,000 
now,  he  will  have  to  go  through  the  whole  performance 
again  at  some  future  time  when  he  wants  additional 
insurance.  If  he  takes  the  whole  $10,000,  he  has  only 
to  sign  the  amendment  form  which  the  agent  holds 
and  the  latter  will  hand  him  over  the  policy  for  the 
full  amount. 

STRAIGHT  CANVASSING 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  one  important 
advantage  of  life  insurance  soliciting  over  other  pro- 
fessions is  this— that  the  life  agent  does  not  need  to 
wait  for  clients  to  come  to  him ;  he  goes  to  them.  The 
number  of  applications  he  closes  does  not  depend  upon 
the  number  of  acquaintances  he  has,  so  nmch  as  upon 
the  number  of  acquaintances  he  makes.  His  success 
depends  in  fact  mainly  upon  his  capacity  for  hustling. 

He  need  not  even  wait  to  a  "make  acquaintances" 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  can  place  his  reliance  upon 
"straight  canvassing,"  and  some  agents  have  been  so 
successful  in  this  method  of  working  that  they  rely 
upon  it.  almost  entirely.  A  man  who  f(*llows  the 
"straight  canvassing"  plan  selects  a  district  in  which 
to  work,  and  then  goes  right  ahead,  tackling  every 
man  he  meets,  whether  he  knows  him  or  not,  with  or 
without  an  introduction.  He  receives— in  fact,  ex- 
pects to  receive— many  rebuffs.  He  may  succeed  in 
interesting  only  one  man  out  of  twenty.  But  if  he 
writes  the  application  'of  that  one  man  and  pockets 
a  'commission  of,  say,  thirty  dollars,  he  figures  that 
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he  has  averaged  a  dollar  and  a  half  from  each  man  he 
interviewed  during  that  day. 

This  plan  of  work  is  hard,  and  for  most  men  prob- 
ably discouraging.  No  doubt,  the  ordinary  agent,  with 
a  reasonably  large  acquaintance  and  business  connec- 
tion would  do  better  tirst  to  look  after  the  prospects 
whom  he  has  in  sight  and,  after  -attending  to  them,  to 
do  any  "straight  canvassing"  that  he  finds  time  for. 
But  the  method  described  in  this  article  is  a  good  one 
for  the  man  who  is  starting  with  a  small  connection. 
The  agent  who  follows  this  plan  will  never  be  stuck. 
If  he  hasn't  the  clients,  he  goes  out  and  gets  them. 

INSURANCE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING 
CHARITABLE   REQUESTS 

Under  wills  proved  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  year  a  sum  of  nearly  thirty  million  dollars  was 
left  for  charitable,  religious  and  other  public  uses. 
In  this  country  similar  mortuary  bequests  are  quite 
as  common  in  proportion  as  in  Great  Britain.  Almost 
every  day  the  newspapers  record  the  case  of  some 
man  whose  interest  in  a  favourite  charitable  or  edu- 
cational institution  was  such  that  he  bequeathed  to  it 
by  his  will  a  large  portion  of  his  estate.  There  are 
doubtless  many  other  men  who,  through  quite  as 
benevolently  disposed,  are  prevented  from  exercising 
the  same  generosity  either  before  or  after  death,  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  families  dependent  upon  them. 

Life  insurance  furnishes  a  means  by  which  a  man 
of  only  moderate  wealth,  even  with  a  family  to  sup- 
port and  with  many  other  demands  uoon  hi.s  purse, 
can  provide  an  ample  endowment  at  his  death  for 
any  charitable,  educational  or  other  cause  whose  wel- 
fare he  may  have  at  heart.  The  late  principal  of 
Queen's  University,  Dr.  Grant,' was  a  man  of  moderate 
means,  but  nevertheless  he  provided  through  life  in- 
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surance  a  fund  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
paid  over  to  the  university  at  his  death.  Dr.  Grant's 
example  is  one  that  might  well  be  followed  by  other 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  any  par- 
ticular church,  hospital,  university,  society,  etc.  An 
English  insurance  magazine  tells  of  an  experiment 
along  these  lines  by  a  solicitor  who  made  a  list  of 
men  whom  he  thought  might  be  interested  in  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  and  broached  the  subject  either  personally 
or  by  letter.  This  particular  agent  obtained  remark- 
able results.  There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  plain  should  not  be  followed  with  equal  success  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 


General  Observations  on  Agent's  Work 


RELATION  OF  AGENT  TO  HEAD  OFFICE 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  relations  existing 
between  the  agent  and  those  over  him  should  be 
friendly  and  cordial.  The  agent  is  dependent  on 
head  office  for  advancement  and  promotion,  and  these 
will  not  come  to  him  if  he  is  at  loggerheads  with  the 
powers  that  be.  .If  it  is  impossible  to  m^aintain  a 
friendly  connection,  better  sever  that  connection  alto- 
gether and  join  some  other  compan}'  with  which  you 
can  work  in  harmony. 

A  frequent  cause  of  friction  between  the  field-staff 
and  head  office  is  found  in  the  numerous  regulations 
under  which  the  work  of  every  company  is  carried 
on,  and  some  of  which  may  appear  to  agents  to  be 
irksome  and  unnecessary.  The  agent  is  apt  to  believe 
that  the  authorities  at  head  office  are  out  of  touch 
with  conditions  in  the  field,  that  they  lay  unnecessary 
stress  on  petty  matters  of  routine,  and  that  he  could 
do  better  work  if  he  had  a  freer  hand.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  agent  is  sometimes  right  when  he  makes 
these  criticisms;  but  very  frequently,  we  think,  he 
overlooks  several  important  considerations  which  might 
materially  alter  his  opinion,  if  he  would  make  allow- 
ance for  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  men  at  or  near 
the  top  have  very  often  been  agents  in  former  days, 
and  ns  such  have  come  through  the  mill  themselves, 
and  inyway,  whether  they  have  been  agents  or  not, 
they  ijcnerally  ha\  :  a  prety  clear  idea  of  conditions 
in   the  field,   and   are  unlikely  to  adopt   rfgulations 
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unless  they  are  really  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  field  men  have  no 
similar  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  affairs 
at  head  oflfice,  and,  therefore,  it  may  freauent'v  hap 
pen  that  regulations  which  appear  trivia^  and  ^er- 
huous  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  agent  .ve 
very  good  reasons  for  their  existencv-  which  the  head 
oflfice  official  could  explain.  The  agent  must  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance  therefore  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  remember  that  a  b't,'  company  has  to  be 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  many 
and  not  of  the  few.  And  if  some  of  the  official  re- 
quirements appear  to  him  rather  irksome,  he  must 
console  himself  by  the  reflection  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, tliere  are  few  men  on  earth  so  free,  so  inde- 
pendent and  so  much  their  own  masters  as  the  average 
life  insurance  solicitor. 

Correspondence,  whether  with  h^ad  oflfice,  clients, 
or  others,  should  be  attended  to  promptly.  It  is  a  good 
working  rule  to  answer  every  letter  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  leceipt.  Keep  your  correspondence 
free  from  spleen  and  ill-nature.  Attend  to  your  daily 
or  monthly  reports  and  othe,"  routine  matters  system- 
atically. Some  ♦I'^ld  men  find  the  office-work  trying, 
hut  it  should  be  remembered  by  every  agent  vyho  is 
looking  for  promotion  that  the  men  who  obtain  id- 
vancemem  are  the  all-round  men,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  important  requisites  of  a  district  or  branch 
manager  is  that  he  should  be  a  good  odice  man. 

The  subject  of  declined  applications  demands  a 
special  word.  The  decisions  of  the  medical  committee 
at  head  office  are  of'en  bitterly  disappointing  to  the 
agent.  He  may  have  spent  time  and  effort  in  securing 
an  application  from  a  man  who  presents  all  the 
appearances  of  a  good  risi  ,  but  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  is  rejected  or  liened  by  the  head  oflfice.    Under 
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these  circumstances  the  agent  would  not  be  human  who 
did  not  feel  more  or  less  disappointed. 

However,  there  is  a  ray  of  consolation  for  the 
agent,  even  in  such  adverse  circumstances.  If  he  has 
the  company's  interests  at  heart,  he  would,  of  course, 
prefer  to  have  the  risk  declined  if  it  is  sub-standard, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  accepted  to  the  company's 
detriment.  When  an  application  of  his  is  declined 
it  is  proof  positive  to  him  that  the  company  is  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  policyholders  in  a  most  prac- 
tical manner.  The  president  of  a  great  life  company 
has  said,  "A  half  million  dollars  in  the  death  claims 
for  one  year  in  one  of  the  largest  companies  may  be 
saved  by  the  applicat'on  of  wisely  directed  attention 
with  far  greater  ease  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  can  be  saved  in  expenses."  Agents  can  readily 
understand,  therefore,  that  a  careful  selection  of  risks 
will  make  itself  apparent  in  the  surplus  earnings  of 
the  company.  This  is  a  strong  canvassing  argument, 
and  the  agent  will  be  able  to  use  it  with  particular 
effectiveness  if  he  has  had  experience  of  the  strictness 
of  the  company's  medical  standard  and  can  give 
illustrations  drawn  from  his  personal  know'edge. 
Every  first-class  risk  will  recognize  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  insure  in  a  company  which  does  not  admit; 
impaired  lives  on  the  same  terms  as  good  ones.  And 
it  is  often  good  tactics,  when  an  agent  is  soliciting 
insurance  on  a  particularly  good  life,  to  flatter  his 
client's  natural  pride  in  the  soundness  of  his  physique, 
by  laying  stress  upon  the  importance  of  insuring  "in 
my  company  which  has  a  medical  examination  so  strin- 
gent that  it  debars  all  but  the  very  fittest  lives,  and 
which  in  consequence  earns  splendid  profits  from  its 
unusually  favourable  mortality." 

But  this  is  aside  from  the  main  topic  of  the  article. 
The  agent  must  retain  his  self-control  and  his  temper. 
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no  matter  how  keenly  he  feels  the  disappointment  o* 
having  his  application  rejected.  Still  more  must  he 
refrain  from  entering  a  long-winded  protest  every 
time  that  a  risk  is  turned  down.  The  head  ofifice  has 
generally  considered  its  decision  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  not  often  that  che  .erdict  is  changed.  ^  jry 
frequently  it  has  conhdential  information  regarc  ng 
'he  risk  ihat  the  agent  knows  nothing  of.    In  gencial, 

irefore,  the  agent's  protests  avail  nothing,  and  his 
est  course  is  to  take  the  unwelcome  announcement  as 
.iieerfally  and  philosophically  as  he  can. 

A  nost  the  only  case  in  which  the  agent  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  medical 
committee's  decision  is  in  the  case  where  he  can  show 
that  they  have  not  had  all  the  facts  before  them.  If 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  it  is  useless  for 
the  agent  to  interfere.  For  example,  where  the  appli- 
cation shows  that  the  applicant's  mother  died  of  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  2-4,  and  the  agent  cannot  deny 
the  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  committee  of 
doctors  will  pay  much  attention  to  the  ingenious 
arguments  advanced  by  the  insurance  expert  to  prove 
that^a  predisposition  to  consumption  is  not  hereditary. 
It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  there  were  a  doubt 
as  to  what  disease  the  mother  did  die  of,  and  the 
agent  was  in  a  position  to  furnish  evidence  that  the 
disease  was  not  consumption.  In  such  a  case,  the 
medical  committee  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  con- 
sider further  evidence  upon  the  point  i  ,  question — 
although  we  may  remark  here  that  the  agent  would 
have  ^.lanned  things  better  if  he  had  collected  all  the 
facts  before  he  submitted  the  application  at  all. 

In  any  event,  if  the  agent  decides  to  ask  for  a 
reconsideration  of  his  application,  let  him  do  it  in  a 
good-tempered  and  courteous  manner.  If  he  thinks 
that  certain  facts  have  been  overlooked,  let  him  cite 
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his  facts  without  too  many  comments  of  his  own,  for 
he  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  the  facts  and  not  his 
opinion?  that  will  carry  weight  with  the  medical  auto- 
crats at  head  office. 

And  hnally,  don't  enter  a  protest  unless  you  have 
a  good  case.  An  agent  who  is  known  at  head  office 
as  a  chronic  kicker  willnot  have  half  as  much  influ- 
ence as  the  man  who  seldom  objects,  but  when  he  does 
do  so,  has  real  objections  to  bring  forward  and  can 
back  them  up  with  facts. 

RE  THE  AGENT  WITHOUT  A  POLICY 

There  are  some  insurance  solicitors  who  do  not 
carry  a  policy  in  their  own  company.  Worse  still, 
there  are  some  of  them  who  carry  no  insurance  at 
all.  What  a  strange  and  marvellous  paradox !  What 
an  unrivalled  example  of  glorious  inconsistency! 
Practical  agents — whose  chief  occupation  in  life  is 
to  convince  men  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  insurance 
protection — see  nothing  incongruous  in  themselves  re- 
maining uninsured.  Imaginative  agents — who  are 
accustomed  to  draw  vivid  word-pictures  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  the  uninsured  individual — face  these  very 
perils  themselves  heroically  and  without  a  quiver. 
Conscientious  agents — who  would  shudder  at  the  very 
thought  of  misrepresenting  a  policy — feel  no  qualms 
at  committing  the  great  misrepresentation  of  palming 
themselves  off  as  ardent  believers  in  the  benign  prin- 
ciple of  life  insurance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  printed — yea  much  has 
been  said  which  could  not  be  printed — concerning 
the  nerve  of  the  insurance  agent.  Hut  verily  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  In  c  ■  estimation,  as  an  example 
of  colossal  nerve  and  nionum.ental  cheek,  there  is 
nothing  to  rival  the  plain,  unassuming  A.W.P.  He 
daily  faces  fearful  odds.     He  invades  all  classes  of 
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society,  assails  all  conditions  of  men.  He  knows  he  is 
handicapped  in  the  battle  for  business,  but  that  does 
not  affect  his  courage  for  a  moment.  Even  when  an 
antagonist  detects  the  weak  spot  in  his  ai-niour  and 
asks  that  dreaded  question,  "Are  you  insured  your- 
self?"— even  at  such  a  critical  moment  the  A.W.P. 
does  not  blanch ;  he  evades  the  query  as  deftly  as  he 
cm,  and  returns  to  the  charge  with  vigour.  He  prob- 
ably realizes  that  further  effort  on  his  part  will  be 
unavailing,  but  he  bravely  conceals  his  knowledge  oi 
the  fact.  Even  though  the  struggle  was  hopelcsly 
against  him  from  the  moment  that  that  chance  shot 
pierced  his  armour,  yet  the  A.W.P.  efuses  to  be 
beaten.  All  honour  to  his  tenacity  and  persevetance, 
even  if  Wc  cannot  admire  the  wisdom  of  his  tactics. 
\{  the  agent  without  a  policy  wins  so  many  battles 
in  spite  f  the  heavy  handicap  against  him,  what 
might  not  he  hone  to  accompli.oh  if  he  had  that  fatal 
hole  in  his  armc.jr  patched  up? 

Our  advice  to  every  A.W.F.  in  the  ranks  of  our 
readers  is  to  equip  himself  with  3  policy  in  his  own 
company.  It  is  an  excellent  weapon  of  attack,  besides 
being  unequalled  as  a  defence.  An  ounce  of  example 
is  worth  a  pound  of  exhortation.  If  you  can  produce 
your  own  policy  from  an  inside  pocket  and  point  to 
the  last  renewal  receipt  duly  countersigned,  you  have 
there  an  argument  worth  an  hour  of  argumentation 
and  wheedling.  Take  a  policy  now,  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  Help  to  swell  the  company's  business  and 
yoiir  own.  Prove  that  you  have  confidence  in  the  com- 
pany you  represent.  Then,  you  won't  be  always  quak- 
ing in  your  boots  for  "^ear  some  prospect  may  hurl 
the  question  at  you  -'Are  you  insured  yourself?" 
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MEN  IN  SMALL,  DISCOURAGING  FIELDS 

Insarance  solicitors  who  are  located  in  small,  diffi- 
cult fields  and  encounteiing  stiff  opposition  some- 
times feel  as  though  the  game  were  not  worth  the 
candle,  and  that  they  might  as  well  shut  up  shop, 
give  up  the  renewal  income  on  the  business  they  hav- 
written  and  get  into  a  different  line  of  w^^rk. 

Just  a  word  to  such  men.  Do  they  forget  that  life 
insurance  is  the  most  democratic  business  on  earth, 
and  the  one  that  contains  the  most  opportunities  for 
the  workers  at  tlie  foot  of  the  ladder?  The  agent  of 
to-day  is  the  superintendent  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
manager  of  the  next  day.  The  smallest  producer  in 
the  ranks  may  become  the  his^'he*^  official  of  the  com- 
pany; in  fact,  a  very  larre  percentage  of  the  really 
big  men -in  the  insurance  world  have  risen  from  the 
ranks. 

The  agent  in  a  difficult  territory  has  just  as  much 
chance  of  obtaining  this  promotion  as  any  other  man. 
The  company  that  he  represents  knows  the  difficult 
spot,  and  is  watching  to  see  how  he  will  grapple 
with  the  problem.  He  should  be  glad  of  a  position 
which  puts  him  upon  his  mettle.  "Yes,"  such  a  one 
may  say,  "that  is  all  right.  But  how  can  I,  in  this 
little  country  town,  make  a  showing  that  will  compare 
with  the  men  in  the  big  cities?"  Let  that  man  com- 
mit this  saying  to  heart:  "The  law  of  nature  is:  do 
the  thing  and  you  will  have  the  power;  but  they  who 
do  not  the  thing  have  not  the  power."  Let  the  man 
referred  to  begin  by  insuring  every  client  that  his 
present  field  will  yie'  *  Let  him  attack  his  work  with 
the  determination  t  produce  results  equal  to  the  best 
that  an  expert  canvasser  could  accomplish  if  he  were 
placed  in  the  same  position.  Let  him  make  up  in 
energy  for  what  he  lacks  in  experience.  Let  him 
crowd  as  much  experience  into  the  next  three  months 
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as  he  got  out  of  the  last  twelve.  That  agjent  will  sur- 
prise himself,  and  surprise  the  head  oflfice:  He  will 
live  to  thank  his  fortune  that  placed  him  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  had  to  put  his  back  to  the  wall  and  fight 
for  promotion.  He  will  be  glad  for  the  discipline  and 
training  which  he  receive^  in  that  lit*'"  country  town, 
and  which  served  him  in  suc.i  good  s\      1  in  later  days. 


ONE  OCCUPATiON  ENOUGH 

One  business  at  a  '"'.  ne  is  al.  vjt  all  that  most  men 
can  carry  on  successt  ' /.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  ma.i  men  connected  with  life  insurance  give  only 
parjt  of  their  time  to  it.  To  be  successful  in  his 
vocation,  a  man  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  it.  He  cannot 
be  absorbed  in  it,  or  concentrate  his  nowers  upon  it, 
if  his  energies  are  divided  and  dissipated  among  sev- 
eral undertakings.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  does  a 
number  of  different  things  well.  Those  life  insurance 
agents  who  have  made  big  money  out  of  the  business 
have  not  done  it  by  dickerirg  with  three  or  four 
other  occupations  at  the  same  iime.  And  agents  whose 
time  and  energies  are  distributed  over  a  numbei  of 
different  interests  would  generally  be  doing  wisely 
if  they  made  up  their  minds  to  devote  themselves  with 
all  their  might  to  one  particular  branch  of  work  and 
let  the  other  matters  go.  Between  two  chairs  one  sits 
on  the  floor. 

.  THE  MEDIC/  L  EXAMINER 

When  an  agent  who  is  ope^iing  up  a  new  strip 
of  territory  finds  the  right  man  for  medical  examiner 
he  has  *aken  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  of  suc- 
cess. Many  an  appHcation  has  bee  i  lost  through  in- 
civility, lack  of  punctuality  or  want  of  sympathy,  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  examiner.  Many  an  applica- 
tion has  been  clinched  by  the  doctor's  tact,  prompti- 
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tude  and  friendly  interestedness.  Remember  these 
facts  when  choosing  an  examiner,  and  select  one  who 
will  be  an  active  ally  in  your  campaign. 

As  a  rule,  it  pays  to  secure  the  most  able,  popular 
and  successful  practitioner  in  the  district.  His  pres- 
tige and  influence  will  count  for  much,  his  connection 
with  your  company  will  inspire  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity with  confidence  in  it  and  you,  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  indirect  advantages,  he  is  willing  to  give 
you  drect  support,  so  much  the  better.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule  as  to  every  other.  For 
instance,  if  you  find  the  leading  doctor  has  already 
been  enlisted  as  a  supporter  of  another  company,  you 
don't  want  him  to  do  your  work,  or  again,  if  yt)u 
find,  as  sometimes  happens,  that  the  leading  practi- 
tioner is  making  so  much  money  in  his  regular  prac- 
tice that  he  doesn't  much  care  whether  he  gets  life 
insurance  examinations  or  not,  it  is  generally  better 
to  select  one  of  his  younger  rivals,  especially  if  you 
can  find  one  who  is  popular,  energetic  and  with  other 
marks  of  a  "comer."  The  regularity  an(i  "sure-pay" 
features  of  life  insurance  examinations  appeal  very 
strongly  to  a  young  doctor,  who  is  generally  willing 
to  go  farther  to  make  examinations,  and  make  greater 
efforts  to  be  tm  hand  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
than  an  older  physician  vvhose  larger  practice  makes 
him  feel  more  independent  and  less  obliging. 

it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  agent  as  well  as  the 
company  that  the  e.xaminer  cho.sen  should  be  a  man 
of  Al  professional  standing.  The  medical  referees 
at  head  office  generally  keep  a  very  attentive  eye  upon 
the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  local  examiners. 
If  }ou  choose  an  examiner  vvhose  great  credentials, 
thorough  and  evidently  conscientious  work,  win  the 
confidence  of  the  head  office  referees,  it  will  often  be 
to  your  advantage,     in  many  a  doubtful  ose,  where 
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the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  head  office  officials 
is  to  accept  or  reject,  to  lien  or  not  to  lien,  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  trusted  local  examiner  will  turn  the 
scale  in  the  applicant's  favour,  when  the  strongest 
asseverations  of  a  lightweight  practitioner  wouldn't 
weigh  a  gramme. 

Above  all,  in  this  matter  of  selecting  medical  ex- 
aminers, don't  squabble  with  head  office.  The  head 
office  retains  in  its  own  hands  the  power  of  confirming 
the  agent's  choice — and  rightly  so.  It  has  often  good 
reasons  against  appointing  a  physician  who,  in  the 
agent's  eyes,  appears  absolutely  O.K.  The  head  office 
has  many  private  sources  of  information  at  its  dis- 
posal and  frequently  possesses  knowledge  of  some  dis- 
lionesty  or  professional  incompetence  which  disquali- 
fies the  man  whom  the  agent  would  like  to  have 
appointed.  In  such  cases,  don't  wrangle,  don't  argue, 
don't  sulk. 

N.R. — It  won't  do  any  good. 


WHEN   IN   DIFFICULTIES 

When  a  man  is  meeting  with  poor  success,  it  is 
very  natural  for  him  to  lay  the  blame  for  it  upon 
ever>'thing  and  everybody  but  himself.  There  are 
many  good  excuses  lying  ready-made  and  near  to 
hand  for  the  insurance  agent  who  is  up  against  it. 
Lack  of  support  from  head  office,  too  much  competi- 
tion, hard  times,  had  insurance  laws  -these  are  some 
of  the  well-known  threa(ll)are  excuses  that  many  an 
agent  works  overtime  and  often  when  his  luck  is  bad. 
Hut  the  thought  occasionally  occurs  to  a  wise  agent 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  failure — at  himself, 
to  wit -^  and  the  agent  who  is  wise  enough  and  honest 
enough  to  look  there  for  the  reason  is  already  half 
way  on  the  highroad  to  success. 
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When  you  are  in  difficulties — before  you  begin  lo 
abuse  the  world  and  fate — follow  through  this  line  of 
reasoning  in  your  mind,  "I'm  not  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. Could  the  right  man  make  a  success  of  the 
business  in  like  circumstances?  If  a  brilliant  and 
energetic  canvasser  were  face  to  face  with  these  con- 
ditions, could  he  write  business  in  spite  of  them?  He 
could  and  would — in  fact,  there  are  other  men  in  my 
territory  who  are  doing  it  at  this  very  moment.  Then 
the  fault  lies  in  myself." 

And  when  you  have  arrived  at  this  point,  and 
convicted  yourself  as  the  author  of  all  your  trouble, 
go  a  step  further  and  see  if  you  can  locate  the  weak 
spot. 

Have  you  been  workinu  hard  and  systematically? 
Ha!  The  chances  are  that  we  have  winged  you  with 
the  first  shot.  Lack  of  energy,  lack-  of  system— these 
two  things  in  themselves  are  enough  to  account  for 
many  an  agent's  small  success.  Or  have  you  been 
lacking  in  persistence — tco  bashful?  Do  you  approach 
a  man  as  if  asking  a  favor  of  him?  Do  you  commence 
an  interview  prepared  for  success,  or  do  you  begin  it 
with  the  feeling  th;it  it's  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
you  are  going  to  be  licked?  Whatever  the  reason  for 
your  failures  has  been,  drag  it  to  the  light  and  take 
it  by  the  throat.  That  weakness  must  be  overcome, 
the  fault  remedied,  your  energies  properly  directed. 
It  is  a  hard  process,  maybe,  this  self-examination,  but 
it's  a  process  that  will  develop  yor  into  a  great  agent 
if  you  will  put  it  to  the  test.  And  thirty  minutes 
spent  in  this  manner  (followed  up  by  vigorous  action) 
arc  worth  a  week  spent  in  moping  about  the  office  and 
grumbling  against  fate. 
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A  salesman's  success  is  a  good  deal  easier  and  surer 
if  he  is  representing  the  best  article  on  the  market. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  classes  of  salesmen,  and 
includes  those  who  sell  life  insurance. 

It  is  hard  work  to  write  insurance  under  the  l>est 
of  conditions ;  but  it  is  rough,  uphill  toil  and  drudgery 
if  the  company  you  represent  is  a  poor  one.  When 
your  client  is  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  you  have 
to  dodge  his  questions;  when  competition  threatens, 
you  crawl  under  the  barn.  Every  difficulty  is  en- 
hanced when  you  lack  confidence  in  the  concrn  for 
which  you  are  working. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  connected  with  the  "abso- 
lutely best"  company  in  the  business,  even  if  any 
one  company  were  so  superior  to  all  its  rivals  as  to 
entitle  it  to  that  epithet.  But  it  is  necessary  to  be 
connected  with  a  good  and  sound  concern,  safe  and 
honestly  managed,  so  that  you  can  sell  its  v.ares  with 
a  clear  conscience,  and  enjoy  the  certainty  that  you 
are  doing  your  clients  good  and  not  evil  when  you 
take  their  applications.  You  share  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  with  which  you  are  connected,  and  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  represent  none  but  a  reliable  and 
straightforward  old-line  company. 

TEAM  WORK 

Team  work,  under  many  conditions,  is  a  method 
which  proves  very  successful.  There  are  numerous 
instances  where  two  men  working  hamumiously  to- 
gether have  produced  more  business  than  both  of  them 
working  independently  could  possibly  have  done. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  system  of  team  work 
rests  is  that  different  men  excel  in  diflfert  ,i  directions. 
One  is  strong  in  a  respect  in  which  another  is  weak ; 
working  together,  each  supplements  the  other.    Thus, 
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it  may  happen  that  one  agent  is  a  very  energetic, 
preserving  worker — a  plodder,  excellent  at  discover- 
ing prospects  but  with  not  sufficient  personal  magnet- 
ism to  make  a  good  closer.  Another  man  detests  the 
dull  routine  of  the  daily  hunt  after  prospects  but 
given  a  client  and  a  ghost  of  a  show  he  can  make  sure 
of  an  application.  Working  separately,  both  of  these 
men  might  prove  comparative  failures.  Working  as 
team  mates,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  have 
splendid  success. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  team  work  is  that  it 
develops  a  man.  Each  .member  learns  where  his  weak 
points  lie,  because  he  sees  where  his  companion  excels 
him.  And,  eventually,  an  observant  and  adaptable 
agent  can  train  himself  by  this  means  so  that  he 
becomes  really  efficient  where  formerly  he  always 
failed. 

Quite  frequently,  it  is  worth  while  for  two  agents 
to  combine  forces,  even  if  only  for  one  interview  with 
a  prospect. 

It  may  appear  like  waste  time  to  set  two  men  at 
work  which  in  theory  one  should  be  able  to  accom- 
plish ;  but  in  practice  it  does  not  always  operate  so. 
Writing  life  insurance  is  more  or  less  of  a  psycho- 
logical problem,  ihe  accomplishment  of  which  is  some- 
times due  to  the  preponderance  of.mental  force.  When 
two  wills  are  concentrated  on  one  the  likelihood  of 
enforcing  action  is  considerabily  increased. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  advantage  lies 
with  the  canvassers  in  an  interview  with  a  siiigle  client. 
While  one  salesman  is  talking  the  other  is  watching 
the  prospect,  observing  his  expression  ,  the  various 
arguments  are  presented.  He  notes  what  was  repelled 
and  what  was  accepted.  If  a  particular  argument 
seems  to  have  had  a  more  than  ordinary  effect  on 
the  clients  mind,  he  seizes  on  it,  and  drives  it  home; 
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whereas  his  colleague,  if  he  had  been  alone,  would 
perhaps  have  failed  to  observe  that  he  had  scored  a 
point  and  so  might  have  drifted  off  to  the  discussion 
of  minor  matters. 

These  arc  some  of  the  points  in  favour  of  team 
work.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  not  every 
pair  of  men  will  make  a  team,  and  that  an  agent 
desire  as  of  testing  this  idea  should  be  careful  to  get 
the  right  man  for  partner.  There  are  some  lazy  agenis 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  they  are  able  to  shift  the  bulk  of  the 
work  on  their  partners,  and  yet  draw  their  share  of 
the  profits. 

ATTIIUDE  TOWARDS  COMPETITORS 

Don't  hunt  for  trouble  with  other  companies. 
Never  belittle  a  rival  concern,  or  even  refer  to  it  unless 
of  necessity;  every  time  you  mention  the  other  com- 
pany you  advertise  it.  Be  too  busy  lo  mind  your 
comperitors.  The  policies  of  other  companies  may  or 
may  not  be  worth  having — you  can't  stop  to  consider 
the  matter ;  you  know  only  one  thing,  viz. :  that  you 
have  the  goods  and  are  out  to  deliver  them. 

In  your  manner  towards  other  agents,  be  pleasant 
and  goodnatured  but  discreet.  Don't  carry  around 
a  grudge  against  the  other  fellow;  it  do  more  harm 
to  you  than  to  him.  Don't  envy  others  their  successes; 
find  out  how  they  do  it,  and  imitate  them.  Don't 
bidg  about  your  achievements  or  give  away  any  of 
your  secrets.  Know  your  own  business  and  keep  it 
to  yourself. 

"F  ;al  buyars  ar*  nof:  interested  in  much  betides 

yaur  goods  end  your  prices.     Never  run  down  your 

competitor's  brand  lo  tbem,  and  never  let  them  run 

down  yours." — Gordon  Graham. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  unfair  competi- 
tion to  be  encountered  by  all  insurance  solicitors. 
There  are  some  agents  who  do  not  hesitate  to  circulate 
statements  concerning  the  standing  and  methods  of 
rival  companies  th?i  are  either  wholly  false  or  pur- 
posely misleading. 

•  Let  it  be  remembered  first  of  all  that  no  stress  of 
competition,  however  unfair,  will  justify  you  in  resort- 
ing to  kindred  tactics.  Your  adversary  is  possibly 
harming  you  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  :s  harming 
himself  still  more.  Cive  him  enough  rope  and  he  will 
hang  himself.  His  metnods  will  earn  for  him  in  time 
a  very  unenviable  reputation.  Do  you  keep  clear 
of  such  tactics  and  your  character  for  honesty  and 
straightforward  dealing  will  appear  all  the  brighter  by 
contrast  with  his  crookedness. 

When  you  find  that  another  agent  has  been  mis- 
representing you  and  your  company  in  order  to  win 
over  a  prospect  of  yours,  the  following  is  a  good  way 
to  frustrate  him.  Advise  your  client  to  request  the 
agent  to  put  his  statements  into  writing  and  trans- 
scribe  his  name  to  them.  If  your  unscrupulous  rival 
falls  into  the  trap  and  signs  his  name  to  the  mis- 
representations, you  can  transmit  the  document  to 
the  officials  at  the  head  office  of  your  own  company 
who  will  e  that  the  matter  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tl  other  company  and  the  offender  disciplined 
or  dismissed.  If  your  competitor  refuses  (as  he  prob- 
ably will)  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  his  state- 
ments, he  tacitly  admits  their  falsity  and  your  client 
will  likely  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  him  or  his 
representations. 
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HONESTY  THE  BEST  POLICY 

"Liglitnmg  never  striken  twice  in  the  same  place," 
It  works  great  havoc  the  first  time  and  never  returns. 
In  that  respect  it  resembles  the  dishonest  insurance 
agent,  who  may  take  a  man  in  once  .ith  his  cuteness, 
but  who  never  repeats  the  operation  upon  that  man, 
and  probably  not  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  insurance  agent  who  starts  out  to  "do"  a  man 
generally  does  himself  as  well.  His  sharp  practices 
may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time.  There 
is  a  Nemesis  that  follows  hard  upon  his  heels  Grim 
retribution,  though  moving  with  a  halting  foot,  ne'.er 
fails  to  overtake  the  offender. 

It  is  said  that  the  roundaticn  basis  of  all  trade  is 
the  confidence  of  man  in  man.  If  that  dictum  is  true 
of  business  in  general,  it  is  doubly  true  in  regard  ^o 
the  insurance  business,  fhe  aj^^ent  who  possesses  the 
confidence  of  his  clients  may  have  a  small  clientela, 
but  it  will  be  a  cons '^ntly  growing  one.  The  agent 
who  relies  on  shar.  •  practices  to  secure  his  business 
may  appear  to  be  doing  a  thriving  trade  just  now, 
but  it  will  dwindle  away.  You  can't  fool  all  the 
people  all  the  time. 

"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Some  people  assert 
that  that  maxim  is  out  of  date.  Well,  the  proverb 
may  not  be  true  in  every  business — but  it  holds  good 
in  life  insurance. 

YOUR  CLIENT'S  INTERESTS  ARE  YOUR  OWN  BEST 

INTERESTS 

A  man  starts  out  as  a  lawyer,  hangs  out  his  3>^n 
and  gets  his  first  client.  His  principal  thought  is  to 
get  the  biggest  fee  he  can  out  of  the  business.  He- 
handles  the  whole  case  with  that  object  mainly  in 
view.  He  wins  his  case,  collects  his  fee  and  his  client 
vanishes,  never  goes  near  him  again,  never  recommends 
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him.    And  the  Lawyer  wonders  why  he  doesn't  succeed. 

Another  man  commences  his  career  in  law,  and 
gains  his  first  cHent.  He  bends  his  energies  to  please, 
to  satisfy  and  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  client.  He 
does  not  worry  about  what  the  fee  will  be.  That  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  He  knows  that,  even  from  a 
purely  mercenary  standpoint,  the  value  of  this  first 
client  to  him  consists  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
the  fee  which  changes  hands,  as  in  the  future  busi- 
ness which  will  result  from  this  client  and  in  the  other 
clients  who  will  be  obtained  through  the  good-will  of 
this  first  one. 

Many  of  the  failures  in  the  insurance  business  can 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that  agents  often  regard  their 
prospects  in  much  the  same  light  as  that  in  which 
the  young  lawyer  whom  we  first  mentioned  viewed 
his  clients.  Their  sole  thought  is  to  get  the  biggest 
commission  possible  out  of  every  application.  They 
never  stop  to  consider  the  possibility  of  getting  further 
insurance  at  some  future  time  from  the  applicant  or 
through  him  from  his  friends.  They  never  worry 
about  the  prospects  of  collecting  the  renewal  premir ms. 
The  result  is  that  they  never  get  a  second  application 
from  the  same  man,  the  business  written  by  them  is 
not  of  the  permanent  character  which  insurance  com- 
panies like  to  see,  and  after  a  year  or  two  they  begin 
to  wonder  why  they  are  unable  to  build  of  a  clientele. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  successful  agents,  whose 
success  can  be  directly  attiibuted  to  their  habit  of 
doing  their  best  for  each  client  and  winning  the 
client's  confidence  by  consulting  his  best  interests  at 
every  turn.  One  client  brings  another,  the  old  clients 
keep  coming  back  and  the  result  is  that  the  agent  in 
time  builds  up  a  successful  business. 

Your  first  client  is  your  biggest  capital,  li  you 
are  selling  him  a  policy,  give  him  the  one  which  satis- 
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fies  him,  which  he  can  afford,  which  fits  his  needs, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  the  pohcy  which 
will  yield  you  the  biggest  commission.  If  you  insure 
him,  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  know  you  have 
done  him  a  favour  and  not  think  he  has  done  >ou  one. 
Act  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  be  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  worked  in  his  interests  and  not 
solely  in  your  own,  that  you  have  done  by  him  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  If  you  have  acted  on  these  prin- 
ciples, then  you  are  in  a  position  to  continue  your 
acquaintance. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Most  companies  issue  special  endowment  policies 
on  the  lives  of  children  payable  at  21  or  25.  Some 
of  these  plans  sell  fairly  well,  others  are  too  heavily 
loaded  to  be  at  all  attractive.  If  you  find  that  the 
child's  endowment  plan  of  your  company  is  hard  to 
sell  it  is  probably  best  not  to  endeavour  to  force  it 
on  people,  but  instead  try  to  insure  the  parent  on  an 
endowment  for  15  or  20  years,  or  some  other  te-m 
chosen  so  as  to  mature  when  the  child  reaches  the 
desired  age.  In  either  way,  the  object  in  view  will 
be  attained,  namely,  of  providing  a  definite  sum  for 
the  child  when  a  certain  age  is  reached  which  will  pay 
for  his  education,  give  him  a  start  in  business  or  fur- 
nish her  with  a  marriage  portion.  These  are  objects 
w^hich  appeal  very  strongly  to  parents  as  a  rule,  and 
when  the  agent  comes  across  a  family  that  can  afford 
the  insurance  and  with  a  child  or  children  whom  they 
desire  to  give  the  best  possible  chance  in  life,  he  ought 
to  win  almost  certain  success  if  he  presents  his  argu- 
ment properly.  Children  at  older  ages,  say  from  15 
upwards,  are  also  eligible  subjects  from  the  agent's 
standpoint.  A  solicitor  when  he  approaches  a  man 
regarding  life  insurance,  often  finds  that  he  is  carry- 
ing all  the  insurance  on  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
The  arguments  that  can  be  used  in  favour  of  placing 
insurance  on  the  life  of  a  son  are  briefly  as  follows: 

(1).  The  low  cost  at  which  it  can  ut  secured  at 
the  boy's  present  age. 

(2).  That  the   father  .can  pay   for  the   insurance 
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himself  for  a  number  of  years  and  thus  give  his  son 
material  assistance  along  most  desirable  lines  at  the 
outset  of  his  career. 

(3).  The  father  will  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
argument  that  an  investment  of  this  character  is  a 
practical  and  useful  object  lesson  to  the  young  man 
in  methods  of  thrift  and  providence. 

There  are  large  opportunities  along  the  lines  that 
we  hcve  suggested.  Any  agent  with  a  good  list  of 
present  policyholders  need  only  look  over  that  list 
to  see  what  a  large  field  at  once  opens  out.  He  will 
at  once  see  names  of  men  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
">med  to  think  of  as  carrying  their  limit  in  life  insur- 
ance, but  who  might  be  willing  to  assist  their  sons  to 
take  out  a  policy  with  a  company  which  has  their  own 
confidence.  And  let  us  observe  here  that  if  you  write 
a  line  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  a  young  man  with  the 
approval  and  assistance  of  his  father,  you  ought  to 
secure  any  further  insurance  which  the  young  man 
places  later  on  and  will  probably  do  so  if  you  follow 
up  your  opportunities. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  WOMEN 

There  exists  a  large  /er-increasing  field  for 

insurance  on  the  lives  ..omen.     The  number  of 

wage-earning  women  is  probably  ten  times  as  large  as 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Women  hold  many 
remunerative  positions  in  the  business  a.M  profes- 
sional world  as  nurses,  stenographers,  clerks,  sales- 
ladies, office-assistants,  school-teachers,  music-teachers, 
artists,  doctors,  and  even  lawyers.  Have  you  ever  fully 
realized  the  scope  of  the  field  thus  opened  up  to  life 
insurance  agents? 

Very  frequently  women  who  are  wage-earners  have 
become  such  because  they  have  other  persons  depend- 
ent upon  them,  e.g. :  widows,  with    minor    children, 
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women  supporting  -gecl  parents  or  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  circumstances  like  these,  the  agent 
can  urge  the  very  strongest  reasons  in  support  of  Hfe 
insurance  protection.  Or  if  the  wage-earner  is  using 
her  savi'  gs  to  support  heiself ,  the  usual  arguments 
can  be  employed  in  favour  of    ndowment  insurance. 

\qx\  often  women  who  arc  not  wage-earners  have 
means  of  their  own.  In  most  cases,  they  are  in- 
experienced in  business  matters,  and  would  welcome 
the  suggestion  to  place  their  money  in  an  investment 
at  once  so  safe  and  so  profitable  as  an  endowment 
policy.  There  are  also  many  single  women,  depend- 
ent on  their  own  means  for  their  present  and  future 
support  to  whom  an  annuity  in  a  reliable  company 
would  appeal  very  strongly  as  a  desirable  method  of 
providing  for  their  later  years.  In  short,  without 
citing  further  instances  we  may  say  that  the  oppor- 
tunities f(M-  canvassing  life  insurance  along  these  lines 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  rather  surprising  that 
insurance  agents  have  not  taken  advantage  of  them 
more  generally.  Nowadays,  healthy  female  and  male 
risks  are  accepted  by  most  companies  on  precisely 
the  same  terms,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  large 
proportion  of  the  br  iness  should  not  be  obtained 
among  the  former  class. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 

There  is  always  much  competition  among  agents 
for  insurances  of  young  men  who  are  starting  in 
business,  graduating  from  college,  entering  the  minis- 
try, commencing  to  practice  medicine  or  law,  etc. 
Secure  an  application  from  a  young  man  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  make  a  friend  of  him,  watch  him, 
and  other  and  larger  applications  will  follow.  We 
kn.jw  many  agents  who,  with  these  ends  in  mind,  sys- 
tematically keep  in  touch  with  the  graduatmg  classes 
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of  various  colleges  and  schools.  They  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  this  class  of  soliciting  Siid  have  made  a  par- 
ticular study  of  methods  of  presenting  arguments 
such  as  the  following,  which  appal  to  young  men  with 
special  force : 

1.  One  of  the  great  arguments,  of  course,  is  the 
low  cost  of  insurance  to  a  young  man.  Take  your 
rate-book  and  show  that  an  ordin  y  life  without 
profits  policy  at  age  iwentv  costs  .'j.i^.SO;  at  thirty, 
$19.75;  at  forty,  $27.05;  at  fifty,  $40.25;  at  sixty, 
$65.35.  C)r  use  the  20-payment  life  without  profits, 
and  pnjve  that  at  age  twenty  the  cost  is  $23.30  per 
annum  or  only  $466  in  20  yv.ars;  while  at  age  fifty, 
it  is  $46.50  per  annum  or  $930  for  20  years — just 
double. 

2.  A  life  insurance  policy  is  an  investment  which 
inculcates  habits  of  saving  and  thrift.  The  voung 
man  who  takes  out  a  policy  Iras  started  himself  on 
the  right  road,  lie  has  voluntarily  placed  himself  under 
a  compulsion  to  lay  something  by  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Because  the  chances  are  that  he  will  marry  and 
need  the-  insurance  to  protect  the  future  of  his  family. 
He  will  be  wise  if  he  obtains  it  while  he  is  an  accept- 
able risk.  It  will  pay  him  also  to  take  it  out  now 
when  he  can  afiford  it,  and  to  get  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  paid  for  before  the  additional  demands  on 
his  purse  that  marriage  involves,  occur. 

4.  Because  life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  collateral  security.  This  is  a  reason  which  in  some 
cases  has  particular  cogency.  Many  a  young  physician 
or  lawyer  or  business  man  starts  out  on  borrowed 
capital — sometimes  it  has  been  advanced  by  the  young 
man's  family  or  friends.  Both  borrower  and  lender 
feel  more  satisfied  if  there  is  an  insurance  policy  as 
collateral  security. 

5.  Because    life    insurance    is    an    absolutely    safe 
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form  of  investment  and  whatever  opportunities  of 
investment  may  come  to  a  young  man  in  later  years, 
he  will  never  regret  having  an  "anchor  to  windward" 
in  the  shape  of  a  policy  in  a  good  company.  Resides 
opportunities  for  taking  advantage  of  the  most  re- 
munerative forms  of  investments  do  not  usually  pre- 
sent themselves  to  young  men  at  the  outset,  or  if  they 
do  present  themselves,  they  generally  require  a  con- 
siderable investment  of  capital  in  a  lump  sum.  An 
insurance  policy  is  a  good  investment  available  for  the 
novice  on  the  same  terms  as  for  the  experienced  finan- 
cier. 

6.  Because  an  insurance  policy  increases  a  man's 
self-respect,  and  self-confidence.  It  strengthens  his 
reputation  also,  for  business  men  will  judge  youthful 
character  by  such  a  token  of  thrift,  and  it  can  be  paid 
for  in  instalments. 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND  CLERGYMEN 

Professional  men  for  somewhat  the  same  reasons 
as  salaried  men  are  especially  worthy  subjects  for  the 
life  insurance  agent's  attention. 

1.  Their  income  continues  only  so  long  as  they  are 
personal  wage-earners.  The  moment  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  the  teacher  or  the  clergyman  dies  his  pro- 
fessional earnings  cease.  The  moment  he  retires  from 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,-  his  revenue  is 
cut  off  or  dwindles  away.  The  professional  man,  un- 
like the  manufacturer  or  the  merchant,  cannot  build 
up  a  bus'-'pss  which  will  prove  a  permanent  source 
of  revenu  even  after  the  death  or  retirement  of  its 
original  founder. 

2.  The  professional  man,  as  a  rule,  is  cut  off  from 
the  great  world  of  business.  There  are  profitable 
investments  offering  themselves  every  day,  but  he  does 
not  come  in  louch  with  them.    There  are  safe  invest- 
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ments,  but  he,  with  his  lack  of  business  experience,  is 
inclined  to  mistrust  them.  Life  insurance  is  one  of 
the  few  safe  and  remunerative  investments  in  which 
the  professional  man  can  share  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  more  worldly-wise  man  of  business. 

For  numerous  reasons,  insr'»-ance  soiiciiors  ought 
to  and  do  secure  many  clients  among  the  clergy.  Men 
in  this  calling  are  not  usually  overburdened  with  this 
world's  goods,  consequently  they  welcome  life  insur- 
ance as  the  most  satisfactory  method  within  reach  of 
their  means  of  providing  for  their  families  and  for 
their  old  age.  Many  denominations,  of  course,  have 
"superannuation  funds"  for  their  ministry,  but  such 
schemes  are  limited  in  their  scope  and  not  often 
actuarially  sound.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  life 
insurance  from  a  clergyman's  standpoint  is  its  com- 
bination of  remunerativeness  and  security;  not  many 
clergymen  are  financiers  and  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunities in  the  way  of  investments  that  men  in  other 
callings  have  offered  to  them  every  day. 

From  the  agent's  standpoint,  the  points  in  the 
clergyman's  favour  are  that  he  is  usually  a  good  risk 
—actuarial  statistics  i^how  that  the  clergy  are  far 
superior  in  physique  and  health  to  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation; that  he  is  educated,  intelligent  and  usually 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  life  insurance:  that  his 
influence  and  approval  will  help  the  agent  in  the  com- 
munity and  that  he  will  pay  for  and  usually  keep  in 
force  any  insurance  that  he  may  apply  for. 

Among  the  various  plans  of  insurance  which  might 
be  likely  to  appeal  to  a  niembec  of  the  ministry  is 
the  long-term  endowment.  The  premium  is  moderate, 
and  the  term  of  the  endowment  might  be  selected  so 
that  the  endowment  matures  at  about  the  a^e  when 
the  assured  expects  to  be  superannuated.  Ihus  the 
policy  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protection  for  the 
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family  an<1  provision  for  okl  age,  and  besides  the 
premiums  are  payable  only  during  the  salary-earning 
period.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  convenient  to  have 
the  policy  payable  in  annual  instalments. 
SALARIED  MEN 
There  ar^  numerous  reasons .  why  salaried  men 
should  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  insurance 
solicitor's  persuasive  arguments. 

1.  A  man  on  salary  has  not  usually  any  capital 
invested  in  the  business  with  which  he  is  connected 
and  in  general  does  not  possess  the  opportunities  for 
successful  investment  that  the  principals  of  the  busi- 
ness enjoy.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  difficult  to 
interest  him  in  an  investment  like  life  insurance,  which 
is  at  once  safe  and  remunerative. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  the  salaried  man  cannot 
bring  forward  the  objection  to  life  insurance  that  is 
sometimes  raised  by  other  business  men — viz. :  that  all 
their  money  is  required  in  their  business  ana  therefore 
they  dare  not  tie  it  up  by  investing  it  in  life  msurance. 

3.  The  man  on  salary,  as  he  receives  his  earnings 
regularly  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments  and  knows 
exactly  how  much  he  can  count  upon  receiving,  is 
particularly  well  able  to  set  aside  the  fixed  sums  neces- 
sary to  meet  a  periodical  insurance  premium. 

4.  The  man  who  is  his  own  master,  e.g.,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  etc.,  is  frequently  able  to  build 
up  a  business  which  will  be  a  permanent  asset,  and  a 
source  of  revenue  to  himself  after  he  has  retired  from 
active  service  and  to  his  family  after  death.  The 
salaried  man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  future 
source  of  income,  for  his  salary  ceases  when  he  retires 
from  business  or  when  he  dies.  It  is  all  the  more 
important  therefore  that  he  should  make  some  system- 
atic provis.on  for  his  family  after  his  death  and  for 
liiinself  in  his  old  age. 
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PARTNERSHIP  INSURANCE 

There  is  nothing  new  in  partnership  insurance — 
many  companies  issue  joint-life  policies  or  some  other 
special  form  of  contract  to  provide  against  the  con- 
tingency of  the  death  of  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Yet 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  business  transacted 
under  this  head  proves  that  the  number  of  agents  who 
follow  up  the  possibilities  of  the  scheme  cannot  be 
very  large.  A  few  agents  have  made  this  class  of 
insurance  a  specialty,  and  the  results  they  have  ob- 
tained by  working  it  intelligently  have  been  so  favour- 
able that  it  is  remarkable  that  their  example  has  not 
been  more  generally  followed.  . 

The  merits  of  the  idea  are  easily  explained.     For 
example,  take  the  case  of  a  business  firm  cornprisinj,, 
let  us  say,  two  partners,  each  of  whom  has  invested 
$10,000  capital.     The  firm  is  newly  established  and 
progressing  rapidly,   when   unexpectedly  one  of  the 
partners  dies.     The  surviving  partner  has  not  only  .^ 
double  load  of  responsibility  and  work  thrown  upon 
his  shoulders,  but  he  may  also  be  called  upon  to  settle 
with   the  deceased  partner's  creditors   for  his  half- 
share  of  the  business.    If  he  pays  out  this  amount  in 
cash,  he  will  probably  so  cripple  the  business  by  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  as  to  seriously  affect  its  future 
prosperity.     And  even  if  the  partnership  articles  are 
so  drawn  that  the  surviving  partner  does  not  require 
to  buy  out  the  business  immediately,  yet  the  death 
of  a  member  of  the  h  m  is  a  financial  blow  to  the  enter- 
prise in  many  other  ways,  since  his  labour,  business 
experience,  the  good-will  and  custom  which  he  brought 
to  the  firm  are  all  lost.    But  if  the  members  of  the  firm 
have  been  protected  by  a  joint  life  policy  f-.r  $10,000, 
or  a  policy  on  the  life  of  each  member  payable  to  the 
survivor,  the   death   of  one  of   the  partners  cannot 
seriously   affect   the    firm's   financial    standing.      The 
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surviving  member  can,  if  necessary,  buy  out  his  de- 
ceased partner's  share  without  withdrawing  a  cent 
of  capital  from  the  business;  or  if  that  is  not  neces- 
sary, the  policy  will  indemnify  him  for  the  inevitable 
monetary  loss  resulting  to  the  business  through  the 
death  of  a  useful  member. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  partnership  insurance 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows : 

(a)  Life  insurance  is  particularly  nec^  sary  when 
the  success  of  the  business  depends  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  personality  of  one  of  the  partners;  i.e.,  his 
technical  knowledge,  business  connection,  good  will,  etc. 

(b)  The  insurance  perpetuates  for  a  time  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  deceased  partner  until  a  new  man 
can  be  found  and  installed  who  can  do  the  work  of 
the  late  partner. 

(c)  V(.ry  frequently  the  death  of  a  partner  in- 
volves the  withdrawal  of  his  capital  from  the  business. 
Sometimes  this  would  seriously  cripple  oven  a  pros- 
perous firm.  Life  insurance  will  take  the  place  of 
the  capital  withdrawn. 

(d^i  In  the  absence  of  insurance  'creditors  may 
become  uneasy,  and  force  the  remaining  partner  or 
partners  into  bankruptcy. 

(e'^  A  substantial  policy  in  a  strong  company 
greatly  strengthens  the  credit  of  an^  firm.  It  is  a 
valuable  collateral  security  in  case  additional  capital 
has  to  be  borrowed. 

(f)  A  life  insurance  policy  is  a  tangible  asset,  and 
increases  in  value  every  year.  If  the  policy  selected 
is  an  endowment,  it  constitutes  an  investment,  which, 
while  not  yielding  quite  r^o  large  returns  as  the  capital 
•nvested  in  the  business,  is  nevertheless  fairly  remun- 
erative and  absolutely  secure. 

The  following  are  a  few  questions  that  partners 
in  many  firms  might  well  be  asked  lO  consider: 
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1.  If  one  of  the  members  of  your  firm  were-  to 
die  this  month,  what  efTect  would  his  death  have  upon 
the  standing  of  the  firm? 

2.  Are  the  other  partners  prepared  to  meet  the  loss 
involved  in  the  subtraction  of  his  skill  and  business 
experience  from  the  assets  of  the  firm? 

3.  Is  the  firm  in  a  position  to  allov/  the  withdrawal 
of  the  capital  which  he  has  invested  m  the  business  ? 

4.  If  it  is  advisable  to  protect  your  b<  ildings 
against  fire,  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  expedient  to  insure  the  firm  against  loss  aris- 
ing out  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  partners? 

5.  Is  it  good  business  to  expose  the  partnership  to 
the  risk  of  serious  loss,  when  that  risk  might  be 
avoided  by  taking  out  insurance  on  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  firm? 
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PIJVN  YOUR  CAAfAIGN 

A  general  in  command  of  an  army  usually  plans 
his  operations  rather  carefully  before    hazarding     a 
battle.     He  gives  consideration  to  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  contending  forces,  takes  account  of  all  the 
strategic  positions,   disposes  his   regiments   with    due- 
deliberation,  masks  the  artillery,  stations  his  reserves, 
settles  the  order  of  the  battle,  the  flanking  movements 
and  the  frontal  attacks;  in  short,  he  plans  and  per- 
forms these  and  ten  thousand  other  things  that  you 
and  I.  not  being  generals,  are  not  expected    to     be 
familiar  with.     If   any  leader  were  to  ignore   tl  jse 
necessary  preliminaries  and  launch  his  regiments  pell- 
mell  against  the  enemy,  he  would  be  violating  every 
fundamental   rule  of   warfare,   and   if   he   escaped  a 
sound  licking  it  would  be  due  more  to. good  luck  than 
to  good  generalship.    The  agent  who  tackles  a  man  for 
life   insurance   without   having    made    any     previous 
study  of  his  client  (m-  given  any  preparatory  thought 
to  his  mode  qf  procedure  will  never  make  a  success  of 
his  business  and  doesn't  deserve  to.     If  he  does  win 
an  application  once  in  a  while,  he  can  thank  his  lucky 
stars  and  not  his  brains.     His  occasional  success  is  not 
owing  to  his  methods  of  canvassing,  but  rather  in  spite 
of  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  agent  has  not  a  chance  to 
learn  somethmg  beforehand  regarding  the  man  whom 
he  wishes  to  insure.  So  much  depends  upon  the  first 
interview,  that  it  is  usually  worth  the  agent's  while 
to  postpone  calling  upon  his  man  until  he  can  .secure 
sufficient  information  about  him    to    approach     him 
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intelligently,  instead  of  blundering  in  upon  him  aim- 
lessly and  wasting  precious  time  in  getting  informa- 
tion that  he  might  have  secured  beforehand. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  that  yen  should 
know  in  advance  before  you  intervit^w  your  man.  You 
should  know  his  age,  at  least  approximately;  whether 
he  is  married,  and  has  a  family  to  support;  whether 
he  is  "well-fixed"  financially.  All  these  things  are 
important,  because  from  them  you  must  decide  the 
plan  and  amount  of  insurance  which  you  think  he 
should  carry.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  previous 
insurance.  Does  he  carry  any  old-line  insurance  now? 
If  he  does,  you  know  that  he  already  believes  in  life 
insurance,  and  you  will  not  have  to  make  a  new  con- 
vert. Do  you  know,  or  have  you  insured  any  of  his 
friends?  If  so,  you  have  a  grand  opportunity.  He 
evidently  recognizes  the  benefits  of  insurance,  and 
you  will  be  doing  him  a  good  turn  if  you  can  induce 
hir.'  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  a  reliable  concern. 
And  while  you  are  making  your  preliminary  enquiries, 
don't  fail  to  enquire  about  your  prospect's  insur- 
ability. Does  he  enjoy  good  health,  has  he  ever  been 
seriously  sick,  are  his  habits  goovl,  any  consumption 
or  insanity  in  the  family  history?  A  few  judicious 
inquiries  along  these  lines  will  often  save  the  agent 
a  good  many  hours  of  wasted  time  and  the  company 
an  examination  fee. 

One  other  point  in  conclusion.  In  the  last  para- 
graph we  referred  to  the  necessity  of  enquiring  about 
age,  financial  circumstances,  etc.,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
plan  and  amount  in  advance ;  fix  upon  plan  and 
a  int  in  advance,  and  don't  change  your  mind  with- 
out very  good  reason.  Talk  one  plan.  Then  you  won't 
be  chasing  all  over  the  rate-book,  confusing  your  pros- 
pect with  all  manner  of  different  plans.  Remember 
that  the  ordinary  man  is  not  an  insurance  expert  like 
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yourself.  You  have  given  years  to  the  study  of  such 
matters,  and  therefore  can't  expect  him  to  take  them 
into  his  head  in  a  few  minutes.  Best  keep  his  atten- 
tion confined  to  one  plan;  then  there  will  not  be  so 
much  danger  of  confusing  him. 

PREPARE  YOUR  ARGUMENTS 

In  the  preceding  article  we  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  securing  sufficient  information  about 
your  prospect  in  advance  to  enable  you  to  approach 
him  with  a  definite,  well-considered  plan  of  opera- 
tions in  your  mind.  In  this  article  we  want  to  refer 
to  a  somewhat  similar  subject — the  preparation  of 
arguments. 

The  life  insurance  canvasser  cannot  prepare  his 
arguments  loo  carefully.  Let  them  be  well  thought 
out,  carefully  expressed,  well  illustrated.  Ponder 
over  the  best  methods  of  introducing  them,  developing 
them,  and  emphasizing  them.  It  may  even  pay  you 
to  elaborate  several  ways  of  expressing  the  same  argu- 
ment, for  there  are  many  men  whose  minds  are  so 
constituted  that  the  full  force  of  your  reasoning  does 
not  strike  them  until  it  has  been  repeated  more  than 
once.  Classify  your  arguments.  Have  them  marshalled 
in  well-ordered  array  within  the  recesses  of  your  brain, 
ready  for  service  when  the  time  of  action  arrives. 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  used  the  word  "well- 
illustrated."  Do  you  realize  the  value  of  illustra- 
tions? The  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  lecturer,  the 
political  spell  binder,  all  those  who  aim  to  persuade 
men — they  understand  the  importance  of  illustrations, 
and  consequently  use  them  freely.  Learn  your  lesson 
from  these  masters  of  the  art  of  persuasion  and  imi- 
tate their  methods.  Reinforce  your  arguments  by 
means  of  the  most  telling  illustrations  at  your  com- 
mand— illustrations  based  on   actual    fart.      For  in- 
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stance,  you  are  talking  with  a  man  who  has  a  family 
to  support  but  carries  no  insurance.  Remind  him  of 
some  instance  (well  known  to  him)  of  a  family  left  in 
poverty  through  the  failure  of  the  husband  to  provide 
insurance.  Don't  exaggerate,  don't  harp  on  the  illus- 
trations too  long,  but  be  sure  that  your  prospect  sees 
and  feels  the  point  of  your  arguments. 

To  i.ake  the  most  of  your  arguments  you  must 
have  them  at  your  fingers'  ends.  Have  them  ready 
and  waiting.  It  is  even  a  good  plan  to  jot  down  be- 
forehand the  points  to  which  you  intend  to  refer.  We 
know  men  who  never  think  of  undertaking  an  impor- 
tant interview  of  any  kind  without  previously  rehears- 
ing in  their  minds  the  arguments  that  they  mean  to 
employ. 

Know  your  best  arguments  and  rely  upon  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  always  to  employ  the 
same  arguments.  All  men  are  not  alike.  When  you 
approach  a  prospect  you  must  use  the  reasoning  that 
you  think  is  best  adapted  to  his  particular  circum- 
stances. But  in  the  main  you  must  depend  principally 
on  the  "old  reliable"  arguments  that  have  served  you 
so  often  before.  They  are  the  veterans  and  must  bear 
Ihe  brunt  of  the  fighting.  If  you  meet  with  a  reverse 
use  one  of  the  old  brigade  to  cover  your  retreat.  If 
there  is  an  attack  to  be  pushed  home,  there  are  no 
others  upon  which  you  can  so  well  rely. 

In  the  following  articles,  we  purpose  discussing 
some  of  these  "old  reliable"*  arguments  that  every 
agent  should  be  master  of,  although  so  few  can  use 
them  with  real  effectiveness.  An  agent  may  combine 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subjecc  with  the  volu- 
bility of  a  gramaphonc,  and  yet  fail  to  impress  a 
prospect  with  his  arguments.  He  is  not  master  of 
his  arguments  unless  he  can  make  the  prospect  feel 
them.  A  mere  acquiescence  is  not  enough.  The  reason- 
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ing  must  be  so  emphasized  and  dwelt  upon  that  the 
prospect  will  have  a  vivid  realization  of  its  truth  and 
applicability  to  his  own  circumstances.  The  agent 
has  not  mastered  the  argument  unless  he  can  do  this. 

IT  PREVENTS  WORRY 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  "worry"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  shortening  life.  It  is  worry,  not 
work,  that  kills.  Ask  any  business  man  struggling 
to  accumulate  a  fortune,  or  to  guard  the  fortune  that 
he  has  accumulated,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not 
the  labour  and  the  toil  that  wear  upon  him  so  much 
as  the  anxiety  and  the  strain. 

Life  insurance  will  prevent  the  anxiety  and  the 
strain.  It  is  an  investment  that  never  keeps  one  awake 
at  night,  and  no  time  or  pains  are  required  to  look 
after  it  during  the  day.  Whether  the  money  markets 
rise  or  drop,  whether  the  crops  fail  or  prosper,  a  life 
policy  is  secure.  Whether  other  plans  succeed  or  not, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  that  investment.  Many  a 
man  has  felt,  as  it  were,  a  great  weight  lifted  from  oflF 
his  shoulders  when  he  received  his  policy  and  realized 
that,  whatever  came,  his  family  and  his  business  were 
protected.  Many  a  man  passing  through  financial 
stress  or  severe  sickness  has  called  to  mind  with  un- 
speakable relief  and  self -congratulation  that  life  policy 
which  he  took  out  in  former  days  and  kept  in  force. 
Life  insurance  replaces*  uneasiness,  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty by  cheerfulness,  confidence  and  security.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  avert  death  but  it  does  take  the 
worry  out  of  a  man's  life.  Were  there  no  other  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  it  would  be  well  worth  while  tor 
this  reason  alone. 
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1 1'  PROVIDES  A  COMPETENCE  IN  OLD  AGE 

Old  Samuel  Johnson  says  something  to  the  effect 
that  "the  first  years  of  a  man's  life  must  make  pro- 
vision for  the  last."  That  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptance,  but  too  seldom  acted  upon.  How 
few  men  are  able  in  their  old  age  to  live  in  the  comfort 
and  ease  to  which  they  looked  forward  when  they  were 
young!  Perhaps  their  health  broke  down  and  they 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  business  earlier  than  they 
had  anticipated  and  before  they  had  accumulated  a 
fortune ;  or  they  had  been  accustomed  to  living  up 
to  their  income,  and  when  their  earning  power  ceased, 
they  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on ;  or  financial  losses 
came  and  swept  away  investments  upon  which  they 
were  relying.  What  a  difference  an  endowment  policy 
would  make  in  any  one  of  these  cases.  It  can  be  made 
to  mature  at  any  desired  age.  The  premiums  can  be 
limited  to  the  wage-earning  period  or  any  other  period 
that  is  desired,  it  is  a  profitable  investment  and 
absolutely  safe.  It  does  not  require  to  be  paid  for  in 
a  lump  sum  like  most  other  investments,  but  may  be 
met  in  annual  or  semi-annual  instalments.  It  affords 
insurance  protection  during  the  term  of  the  policy, 
and  at  its  maturity  provides  a  competence  for  old 
age.  It  can  be  made  payable  in  periodical  instalments 
so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  risk  of  looking  after 
la  ^e  sums.  In  adaptability,  certainty  and  convenience 
there  is  no  other  provision  that  can  equal  it. 

NO  SHRINKAGE  IN  THIS  ASSET 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  when  a 
man  dies  and  his  executors  begin  to  wind  up  his 
affairs,  there  must  nearly  always  be  an  allowance  made 
in  their  calculations  tor  the  inevitable  shrinkage  in 
the  assets  of  his  estate.  A  man's  account  may  show 
him  to  be  worth  $10.fXX)  at  his  decease;  but  what  with 
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bad  debts,  fluctuations  in  stocks,  shrinkage  in  real 
estate,  delays  and  expenses  of  collection,  losses  through 
the  inexperience  or  inattention  of  the  executors,  pro- 
bate fees,  lawyers'  charges,  etc.,  the  ultimate  amount 
of  the  estate  may  dwindle  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  book 
value. 

There  is  one  asset,  however,  which  is  always  col- 
lectable, and  may  be  turned  into  cash  without  d^lay, 
involves  no  lawyers'  fees  and  is  always  at  par.  That 
assets  is  a  life  insurance  policy.  Agents  might  well 
make  use  of  this  argument  more  frequently  than  they 
do — especially  when  comparing  life  insurance  with 
other  forms  of  investment.  Every  man  ought  to  pos- 
sess at  least  one  asset  whose  value  is  not  subject  to 
depreciation. 

PROMPT  PAYMENT 

You  may  have  read  the  justly  celebrated  incident 
concerning  the  promptest  death-claim  on  record.  The 
hero  of  this  tale,  like  many  another  hero  in  all  ages 
of  the  world's  history,  was  of  humble  origin.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  window  cleaner  employed  by  the  janitor  of 
a  New  York  skyscraper.  The  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  the  offices  of  a  well-known  insur- 
ance company,  in  which  the  window  cleaner  with  com- 
mendable loyalty  to  local  institutions  had  insured 
his  life — and  wisely  so.  For  it  happened  one  day  as 
he  was  pursuing  his  chosen  vocation  on  the  thirteenth 
floor  that  he  missed  his  footing  and  fell.  As  he  shot 
past  the  second  storey,  the  head  office  of  his  insurance 
company,  they  handed  him  out  his  cheque. 

Such  promptitude  is  no  doubt  unusual  even  for  a 
company  so  well  organized  as  the  one  referred  to.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  companies  make  a  special 
point  of  paying  death  claims  as  punctually  as  possible, 
and  that  circumstance  constitutes  one  more  argument 
in  favour  of  life  insurance.    It  surely  cannot  be  denied 
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that  an  investment  which  can  be  rapidly  and  con- 
veniently cashed  is  superior  to  one  which  requires  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  trouble  before  it  can  be  real- 
ized. This  is  true  at  any  time,  and  especially  true 
after  a  man's  death,  when  his  affairs  are  involved  in 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  inevitable  at  such  a  time. 
It  is  sometimes  true  even  of  wealthy  men,  for  we  have 
known  instances  where  men  have  died  leaving  con- 
siderable fortunes  which  have  been  so  completely  tied 
up  in  various  forms  of  investments  that  the  widow 
experienced  no  little  trouble  in  making  ends  meet 
pending  the  issue  of  letters  of  probate.  No  matter 
how  large  a  man's  personal  fortune,  life  insurance 
conies  not  amiss.  And  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
individual,  even  a  small  policy  paid  promptly  on  death 
will  provide  for  all  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
deceased's  family  and  often  prevent  them  from  experi- 
encing serious  financial  difficulty  during  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate.  Life  insurance,  it  has  been  said, 
is  C.O.D. — Cash  on  Death ;  and  agents  will  do  well 
to  emphasize  this  advantage,  keeping  constantly  at 
hand  examples  and  statistics  proving  the  promptness 
exhibited  by  their  own  company  in  meeting  death 
losses. 

THE  PERISHABLENESS  OF   RICHES 

There  is  nothing  sure  in  this  world  except  death 
and  taxes  Rich  men  lose  in  a  few  months  the  ?>. 'Cu- 
mulations of  years  One  of  our  great  railroad  men, 
who  received  for  years  $50,000  a  year,  found  himself 
in  his  old  age  without  a  cent  and  had  to  be  provided 
for  bv  the  sons  of  his  former  employer. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  at  one  time  worth  $20,000,000, 
did  not  leave  his  family  one  dollar  outside  of  his  1  fe 
insurance.  Political  economists  have  calculated  that 
95  per  cent,  of  those  whose  earning  powers  or  m'oney- 
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making  abilities  promise  to  place  their  families  above 
want,  die  poor.  These  may  seem  startling  statements, 
but  they  are  borne  out  by  the  records  of  the  Surro- 
gate Courts.     How  often  you  see  the  statement  in  the 

newspapers,  "He  left  $ ,  mostly  life  insurance." 

In  the  majority  of  cases  where  a  family  has  been  left 
decently  provided  for  it  is  due  largely  to  life  insur- 
ance. In  most  of  the  other  cases,  a  little  forethought 
and  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  deceased  would 
have  provided  an  insurance  policy  which  might  have 
meant  for  the  bereaved  family  all  the  difference  be- 
tween penury  and  affluence,  between  suffering  and 
comfort. 

THE  FLEXIBILITY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  life  insurance  is  that  it 
adapts  itself  with  wonderful  ease  lo  the  varied  and 
varying  needs  of  its  patrons. 

I'or  example,  suppose  that  twenty  years  ago  a 
young  man  was  unmarried  and  drawing  a  good  salary. 
He  found  it  hard  to  save  money,  and  therefore  took 
out  a  Twenty  Year  Endowment  to  compel  him  to 
economize  and  mainly  as  an  investment.  But  since 
then  he  has  married,  and  now  the  policy  is  about  to 
mature.  He  finds  that  his  family  need  the  protection 
of  the  insurance  more  than  he  needs  the  cash  value  of 
his  policy.  He  is  still  in  good  health  and  can  take 
a  paid-up  policy  for  a  much  larger  sum  than  the 
original  insurance,  payable  to  his  family  at  his  death. 
This  policy  was  taken  out  with  quite  a  different  idea 
in  mind,  but  the  assured's  circumstances  have  changed 
and  the  policy  adapts  itself  to  those  altered  circum- 
stances. 

Again,  a  man  may  have  taken  out  an  Ordinary  Life 
or  Twenty  Payment  Life  policy  for  the  protection  of 
his  tamily.    During  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 
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his  children  have  become  self-supporting,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  at  advanced  ages,  are  now  living  alone.  This 
policy  v/as  taken  oul  for  the  protection  of  the  family, 
but  such  protection  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  man, 
therefore,  draws  the  cash  value  of  his  policy  or  uses 
the  cash  value  to  buy  an  annuity  that  will  support 
both  himself  and  his  wife  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

These  are  only  a  few  illustraticnis  of  the  principle 
we  are  dealing  with.  Examples  might  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  PAY  OFF  THE  MORTGAGE 

The  agent  who  works  much  in  the  country  districts 
finds  that  many  of  the  peo[)le  have  their  farms  encum- 
bered by  mortgages.  The  mortgage  is  the  great  obstacle 
between  them  and  i)rosperity.  Their  one  great  aim 
and  endeavour  is  to  save  enough  to  pay  off  the  en- 
cumbrance. 

In  the  towns  and  cities,  the  agent  finds  that  many 
of  the  homes  are  burdened  by  a  mortgage,  and  here 
again  the  great  problem,  so  far  as  financial  matters 
are  concerned,  is  to  save  enough  from  month  to  month 
to  pay  off  gradually  the  principal  of  the  mortgage. 

If  the  man  with  a  mortgage  on  his  farm  <jr  house 
were  to  die,  his  family  would  be  left  burde.icd  with 
the  mortgage,  and  obliged  to  keep  up  the  i>ayments 
of  interest  and  principal.  If  it  was  difTicult  to  make 
the  payments  when  he  was  alive,  it  will  be  still  more 
difficult  to  make  them  without  his  assistance. 

If  the  mortgagor  in  such  a  case  were  to  insure  his 
life  for  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  by  a  5,  10,  15  or 
20  year  en<U)wment  policx ,  he  need  only  keep  up  the 
premium  under  the  policy  .mm  year  to  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  the  principal  of  the  mortgage 
will  be  wiped  out.  More  than  that,  if  his  death  occurs, 
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instead  of  leaving  his  family  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  mortgage,  he  leaves  them  the  insurance  money 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

For  example,  if  a  man  aged  30  has  a  $l,OC>r)  mort- 
gage against  him,  it  would  require,  in  addition  to 
interest,  twenty  annual  payaients  of  $50  each  in  order 
to  pay  off  the  principal.  I'ut  he  can  obtain  a  20 
year  endowment,  non-particip.  mg,  at  an  annual 
premium  of  only  $43.75,  and  the  payment  of  $43.75 
yearly  on  the  policy  will  pay  off  the  m(»rtgage  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  or  at  the  death  of  the  mortgagor 
if  he  dies  before  the  twenty  years  have  elapsed. 
BECAUSE  IT  PROTECTS  ONE'S  FAMILY 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  life  iusunince  are 
numerous  and  some  of  them  are  novt'  In  particular 
cases,  an  agent  who  has  tried  all  the  stock  arguments 
and  failed,  sometimes  succeeds  in  closing  the  applica- 
tion by  a  specially  ingenious  train  of  reasoning  or 
an  apt  method  of  presentation  which  appeals  to  the 
mind  or  heart  of  the  particular  prospect  whom  he  is 
canvassing.  But  for  every  application  that  is  won 
by  such  novel  and  ingenious  methods,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  a  hundred  closed  by  means  of  the  old 
stock  arguments  in  favour  of  life  insurance ;  the  oldest, 
best,  most  powerful,  direct  and  convincing  is  the  one 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article — "because  it 
protects  one's   family." 

After  all.  this  is  the  fundamental  reason  at  the 
basis  of  life  insurance.  I,itc  insurance  may  be  a  good 
investment,  a  provision  for  old  age.  a  stinnilus  to 
tbiift.  an  assistance  in  financial  difficulty — but  these 
things  ire  incidental ;  the  primary  and  fumlamental 
ex|)lanation  of  and  reason  for  life  insurance  is  found 
in  the  protectirm  which  it  affords  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  insure  their  lives.     Thtre  may 
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be  men  who  are  so  selfish,  sluggish  or  otherwise  pecu- 
liarly constituted  that  they  do  not  feel  the  force  of 
the  "protection"  argument,  and  to  such  people  the 
agent  must  present  life  insurance  as  an  investment,  a 
provision  for  old  age,  etc.,  but  with  ninety  nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  the  "protection"  argument 
that  counts— the  other  reasons  may  assist  them  in 
coming  to  a  decision,  but  the  thought  that  mainly 
influences  them  is  that  of  providing  for  their  wives 
and  fan 

It  is  tant  that  the  agent  should  realize  this 

fact,  and  not  spend  too  much  energy  or  time  in  em- 
phasizing Other  arguments  which  are  usually  secondary. 
Given  a  man  of  average  intelligence  and  humanity 
with  a  family  to  support  and  little  or  no  life  insur- 
ance— there  you  have  a  man  who  simply  can't  resist 
your  reasoning.  Point  out  to  him  that  with  a  very 
little  self-denial  on  his  part  he  can  make  a  provision 
for  his  family  which  may  mean  to  them  all  the  dif- 
ference between  plenty  and  penury,  between  happi- 
ness and  w  ant ;  which  may  mean  an  education  to  his 
children ;  which  will  relieve  his  mind  of  all  uneasiness 
as  to  their  financial  welf;u-e.  Pin  him  down  to  these 
arguments  they  are  unanswerable.  Don't  let  him 
escape  from  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  your  logic. 
Don't  let  him  evade  the  issue.  Your  reasoning  is 
right,  his  own  conscience  bears  witness  that  it  is  right 
and  in  the  ckI  he  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  combined 
force  of  vour  leasoning  and  his  own  conscience. 
THE  BEST  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  one  date  is  uppermost 
in  everybody's  mind,  and  that  date  is  Christmas. 

At  that  season  of  the  year,  every  man  who  is  not 
a  miser  or  a  pauper  will  make  some  extra  personal 
sacrifice  in  orflcr  to  gi.'uiden  his  home  with  C  ristmas 
gifts. 
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It  is  difficult  to  criticize  where  the  motive  is  so 
generous.  But  the  fact  remains  that  not  infrequently 
a  father  in  hi  anxiety  to  see  that  the  children's 
stockings  arc  well  filled  neglects  consideration  of  far 
greater  importance. 

If  you  were  to  die  l)etween  this  Christmas  and  the 
next  would  the  children's  stockings  be  as  well  filled 
next  year?  Is  it  not  possible  that  they  might  lack, 
not  merely  their  accustomed  Christmas  gifts,  but  also 
some  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life? 

Perhaps  you  carry  wo  life  insurance;  or  more 
probably,  the  insurance  that  you  carry  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  adequately  your  family.  In  that  case,  do 
you  -xalize  that  your  anxiety  to  render  your  family 
happy  and  comfortable  now  may  react  to  their  dis- 
advantage sometime  hereafter? 

Would  not  your  affection  .mkI  care  for  your  family 
be  more  truly  shown,  if  you  made  up  your  mind  this 
Christmas  that  your  family  would  nenceforward  be 
adequately  protected;  and.  acting  on  that  resolve, 
insure  in  a  strong  life  insurance  company. 

What  better  Christmas  present  could  be  conceived 
than  a  policy  for  a  substantial  sum  in  that  company? 
That  would  be  a  gift  of  the  most  practical  kind; 
based  on  generosit}-  and  kindness;  banishing  worry, 
anxiety  and  care;  making  Christmas  all  the  merr'cr 
and  the  New  Year  all  the  happier  for  yourself  iiid 
family,  from  the  thought  that,  come  what  might,  the 
future  was  provided  for. 

SUPPOSITION 

Suppose  a  friend  of  yours,  a  man  of  absolute 
honesty  and  ample  means,  should  make  up  the  follow- 
ing proposition: — He  offers  to  make  over  to  you 
$1,000.  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  you,  and 
stipulates  only  that   you   shall   [)ay  interest  upon   the 
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sum  during  your  lifetime  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Beyond  the  yearly  payment  of  interest  at 
this  ridiculously  small  rate,  the  transaction  costs  you 
nothing  at  all,  and  at  your  death,  he  contracts  to 
hand  the  whole  amount  over  to  your  family.  Would 
you  accept  an  ouer  of  this  kind?  Of  course  you 
would. 

You  won't  get  any  friend  of  yours,  however 
charitably  disposed,  to  n-^ke  such  an  ofifer;  yet  that 
is  precisely  what  an  insurance  company  would  under- 
take to  do,  and  is  doing  every  diy.  It  sets  aside  the 
whole  amount  for  the  benefit  of  your  family  and  con- 
tracts to  pay  that  amount  over  at  your  death.  And 
under  a  Whole  Life  Non-Participating  policy,  assum- 
ing your  age  not  to  exceed  oO,  you  pay  less  than 
2  per  cent,  interest  on  the  fund,  and  are  never  called 
upon  to  pay  a  cent  of  the  princij)al.  You  may  die 
after  the  contract  has  been  only  a  few  months  in 
force,  but  the  company  carries  out  its  agreement  just 
the  same. 

Or,  suppose  this  same  friend  of  yours  were  to  make 
you  a  slightly  different  offer.  You  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  5  pc  cent,  on  the  sum  which  he  holds  in 
trust  for  you.  If  you  live  20  years,  he  agrees  to  pay 
over  the  whole  sum  to  you,  although  you  have  paid 
only  th  '  interest  upon  it;  or,  if  you  die  during  the 
twenty  }'ears,  he  will  pay  the  money  to  your  family. 

The  last  is  another  offer  which  you  will  never 
find  any  individual  willing  to  make ;  nor  would  you 
be  willing  to  make  such  an  offer  to  anybody  else.  Rut 
that  is  exactly  what  the  insurance  company  offers 
you  under  a  20-Year  Endowment  policy.  You  could 
not  secure  an  advance  of  money  at  less  than  5  per 
cent,  even  on  security  of  a  first  mortgage  on  your 
house ;  but  the  company  will  accepi  iIi.tI  rate,  and  will 
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pay  over  the  whole  principal  mone}'  at  the  end  of  20 
years  or  at  your  death  if  that  happens  firsi. 

MORE  SUPPOSITIONS 

Suppose  the  Government  should  issue  an  edict  that 
one  thousand  people  of  this  country  should  be  put  to 
death  during  the  next  week ;  the  name  of  every  man 
(yours  among  the  rest)  to  be  written  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  placed  in  a  large  receptacle  and  one 
thousand  of  the  pieces  drawn  by  lot.  If  you  had  the 
uncertainty  of  your  fate  brought  vividly  home  to  you 
by  some  such  extraordinary  event,  you  w.)u](l  per- 
haps listen  to  the  arguments  (»f  the  insurance  agent, 
who  urged  you  to  insure  your  life.  T'ut  why  draw  on 
our  imaginations?  The  plain  unvarnished  facts  are 
solemn  enough  of  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  there 
arc  thousands  of  persons  who  are  being  carried  off 
by  death  every  weftk  through  natural  causes  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Your  chance  of  being 
one  among  ihose  many  is  just  as  great  as  though  your 
name  were  in  the  iar  from  which  the  lots  were  drawn. 

Suppose  you  were  suddenly  faced  with  a  decree 
of  banishment  from  your  native  land.  You  are  given 
no  time  to  settle  your  business  affairs;  you  are  for- 
bidden to  communicate  with  your  family  during  your 
exile  or  to  send  them  any  means  of  support.  That 
would  l)e  hard  lines  for  your  family  no  doubt,  but  no 
harder  than  it  would  be  for  them  in  case  of  \(;ur  sud- 
den death.  Is  it  worth  your  while  and  theirs  to  make 
provision  for  their  wants  in  case  of  some  such  sudden 
catastrophe.  If  you  think  it  is,  the  only  logical  or 
reasonable  course  for  you  is  to  insure  your  life. 

Think  of  the  healthiest  man  of  your  age  you  know 
— a  hardy,  husky  individual  of  long-lived  stock,  so 
well  and  strong  that,  as  the  saying  is,  you  could  not 
kill  him  with  an  axe.    Would  you  enter  into  ?n  agree- 
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merit  with  that  man,  and  secure  it  by  a  mortgage  on 
your  property,  by  which  you  bind  yourself  to  pay 
$10,000  to  his  representatives  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  provided  that  he,  during  his  lifetime,  pays  you 
$200  per  year?  We  rather  think  you  would  not  enter 
int(}  such  an  agreement,  under  which  you  would  have 
a  good  deal  to  lose,  and  not  very  much  lo  gain.  We 
venture  the  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  his  health  and 
hardihood,  you  would  not  risk  too  much  on  his  ch-nces 
of  escaping  death,  by  accident  or  disease.  Yet  t  't  is 
precisely  the  bargain  which  a  life  insurance  company 
is  prepared  to  enter  into  with  you.  It  is  prepared 
to  insure  your  life,  even  though  you  be  not  quite  so 
robust  as  your  healthy  friend,  aftd  will  pay  ytjur 
estate  $10,000  on  your  death,  in  return  for  an  annual 
premium  of  $200^  while  you  live.  That's  the  com- 
pany's offer  under  its  Ordinary  Life.  Xon-Partici- 
pating  policy. 

Suppose  the  manager  of  your  bank  should  lake 
you  into  his  private  room  the  next  time  you  call,  and 
buttonhole  you  with  this  oflfer  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tion which  he  represents.  You  are  to  deposit  $5(X)  a 
year  during  the  next  20  year*  if  you  live  so  long.  The 
bank  on  its  part  will  put  $10,(KK)  to  your  credit,  and 
if  you  .should  die  during  the  next  20  years,  it  guar- 
antees to  allow  your  family  to  cheque  out  the  whole 
$10,000.  If  you  live  for  twenty  years,  you  can  draw 
out  the  $10.(KK)  that  you  have  deposited,  together  with 
interest  on  your  (lei)osits.  That  is  the  proposition 
which  an  insurance  conipany  submits  to  you  under 
the  name  of  a  20-'Sear  Endowment  polic\ . 

ANOTHER  WAY  OF  LOOKING  AT  IT 

A  few  years  ago.  the  pajjers  recorded  the  case  of 
a  man  whf)  ])ai<l  $225. 0(X)  to  an  insurance  compan}  for 
a   life   annuitv   and    died   within    five   months   of   the 
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transaction.     His  heirs  thereupon  commenced  a  suit 
TO  recover  from  the  company  the  amount  so  paid. 

It  no  doubt  would  appear  a  great  hardship  to  a 
family  to  see  so  much  money  paid  out  and  yield  no 
return.  But  the  same  thing  in  principle  is  occurring 
every  day,  and  families  suffer  uy  it,  and  yet  very 
often  no  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the  mischance. 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  aged  30  who  is  earning  $5,000 
a  year.  The  capitalized  value  of  his  future  earnings 
is  $100,000.  If  he  dies  during  the  next  twelve  months 
his  death  will  represent  an  absolute  loss  of  $100,000 
to  his  family.  In  other  words  that  man  and  his  family 
may  be  looked  upon  as  c  led  to  an  annuity  of  $5,000 
as  long  as  he  lives,  die  present  value  of  which  is  $100,- 
000;  and,  if  he  dies,  the  annuity-payments  cease  imme 
diately,  involving  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

If  that  man  had  insured  his  life  for  a  substantial 
sum,  the  insurance  would  compensate  liis  family  for 
the  money  loss  involved  in  the  cutting  short  of  his 
career.  The  economic  value  of  a  man's  life  is  often 
not  realized;  otherwise  we  should  not  so  frequently 
see  the  anomaly  of  a  man  insuring  his  house  and  his 
goods  against  fire,  his  business  against  defalcations 
of  clerks  or  accidents  to  employees,  while  he  takes 
no  measures  to  insure  what  is  far  more  valuable  to 
his  business  and  his  family- -his  own  earning  power. 

BECAUSE  LIFE  INSURANCE  IS  A  PART  OF  MODERN 
BUSINESS  METHODS 

The  unrivalled  popularity  of  life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  best  proofs  that  it  is  in  reality  all  that  its  most 
eloquent  eulogists  represent  it  to  be.  If  life  insurance 
had  not  great  and  conclusive  arguments  in  its  favour, 
if  it  had  'lot  fulfilled  its  promises,  if  it  had  not 
proved  its  case  to  the  very  hilt,  there  would  not  be 
millions  of  men  and  women  now  carrying  insurance, 
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as  is  actually  the  case  on  this  continent.  It  is  because 
life  insurance  has  proved  its  case,  that  it  has  won 
believers  among  every  class  and  in  every  nation.  And, 
more  than  that,  it  is  most  noticeable  that  the  leaders 
in  modern  life,  the  best  thinkers,  the  most  prominent 
and  successful  men  are  those  who  endorse  most 
strongly  the  principle  of  life  insurance.  We  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  one 
man  of  any  prominence,  in  any  sphere  of  life  or 
labour,  who  is  not  a  believer  in  life  insurance,  or  who 
would  refuse  to  express  his  hearty  approbation  of  it 
and  all  that  it  implies. 

The  peu^on  who  denounces  life  insurance  betrays 
his  own  ignorance — he  shows  himself  stupidly  in 
opposition  to  all  the  best  and  sanest  thinkers  of  the 
times.  The  man  who  neglects  to  protect  his  family 
and  his  business  by  taking  advantage  of  the  means 
thereto  afforded  by  life  insurance  is  lagging  a  century 
behind  up-to-date  methods  of  the  present  era— an 
anted.ijvian  fossil  in  a  modern  age.  He  ought  to  go 
herce,  and  join  himself  to  the  congregation  of  timid 
old  women  who  hoard  their  savings  in  a  stocking- foot 
instead  of  utilizing  the  modern  savings  bank — the  life 
insurance  company. 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

The  security  of  life  insurance  as  an  investment 
is  an  argument  which  appeals  to  everybod /.  People 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  which  declares  that  the  first  essential 
of  an  investment  is  security.  In  these  days,  the  classes 
of  investment  which  are  mainly  patronized  by  the 
public  are  those  which  give  the  best  guarantees  of 
absolute  safety,  such  as  first  mortgages  on  real  estate, 
government  bonas,  savings  bank  deposits  and  life  in 
surance  policies. 
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i,i:'e  insurance  companies  depend  for  their  sup- 
port to  a  large  extent  (jn  investors  of  moderate  means. 
These  people  are  very  often  not  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  oppo-ti  "ities  for  investment  which  are 
open  to  men  of  lav;^e  .leans  and  wider  business  ex- 
perience. Their  choice  of  investments  is  therefore 
restricted,  and  they  usually  realize  the  fact.  They 
are  chary  about  placing  their  small  savings  in  railway 
stocks,  mining  shares  or  stock-exchange  securities — 
investments  which  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
and  in  which  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  ihe  big  investors  of  the  stock  market.  They  wel- 
come, therefore,  life  insurance  as  a  tield  of  investment 
which  they  can  understand,  where  they  are  guaranteed 
absolute  security,  and  where  they  can  invest  their 
money  on  even  terms  with  their  millionaire  brethren. 

Nor  are  the  wealthy  investors  backward  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  security  of  life  insurance.  The 
richest  men  in  the  world  carry  insurance  on  their 
lives  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  million  or  more. 
The  men  who  are  accustomed  to  dealing  in  speculative 
investments  know  better  than  any  others  the  value 
of  an  anchor  to  windward.  If  their  other  ventures 
are  speculative,  all  the  more  reason  to  have  one  invest- 
ment which  can  be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  secure. 

Make  the  most,  therefore,  of  this  argument  in  your 
favour.  Point  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  the  life 
insurance  companies,  their  carefully  calculated  re- 
serves, the  thoroughness  of  the  Government  super- 
vision. The  life  insurance  companies  are  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  in  the  world.  They  afford  security 
which  savings  banks,  loan  companies  and  fire  in- 
surance companies  do  not  possess.  The  man  who 
puts  his  money  in  a  well  conducted  life  insurance 
company  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
investment  is  as  safe  as  though  he  had  put  it  in 
Consols. 
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BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  EXAMPLES  OF  ITS 

BENEFITS 

A  man  need  only  lo  look  about  him  to  see  numerous 
examples  of  the  vast  benefits  which  life  insurance  is 
daily  bestowing  upon  thousands  of  families.  There 
is  no  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  discretion 
who  has  not  observed  with  his  own  eyes  instances 
where  life  insurance  has  brought  assistance  to  those 
in  need.  The  agent  should  bring  to  his  client's  atten- 
tion specific  cases  where  this  has  happened.  He  should 
ask  his  client  to  recall  to  his  mind  instances  vyithin 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  relief  afi'orded  by 
even  a  small  amount  of  life  insurance  provision. 
Question  him  about  the  facts  concerning  such  cases. 
Point  out  to  him  how  gloomy  the  outlook  would  have 
been  without  the  assistance  given  I  y  the  life  insur- 
ance money,  illustrations  have  g.eat  intluence  with 
all  men,  and  this  is  specially  the  case  when  the  illus- 
trations are  "close-to-home"  illustrations  and  known 
to  be  true. 

As  we  said  before,  there  is  no  man  who  can  deny 
that  life  insurance  helps — because  every  man  has  seen 
cases  zvhere  it  has  helped.  And  it  is  up  to  the  agents 
if  he  wants  to  make  his  arguments  count,  to  bruig 
these  instances  clearly  to  his  client's  recollection,  and 
point  out  to  him  the  moral  which  they  contain. 

BECAUSE  IT  CREATES  AN  ESTATE  AT  ONCE 

There  are  a  great  many  people  looking  forward  to 
becoming  rich  who  never  reach  that  most  desirable 
goal.  Those  who  do  reach  it  usually  attain  their 
desire  by  years  of  saving  and  toil.  They  economize 
now  in  order  that  they  may  have  money  tc  spend  in 
later  years.  They  live  poor  in  order  to  die  rich.  They 
work  and  worry  now  in  order  that  sometime  iij  the 
future  they  may  enjoy  ease  and  plenty. 
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Life  insurance  is  the  only  means  ever  devised  of 
creating  wealth  by  a  "stroke  of  the  pen,"  as  't  were. 
By  the  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  annually 
a  man  can  create  an  estate  equal  to  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.  A  young  man  aged  20  by  investing  $3.00  a 
week  can  carry  an  Ordinary  Life  Non-Participating 
policy  of  $10,000.  For  $4.00  per  week  he  can  obtain 
a  20  Year  Endowment  policy  of  nearly  $5,000,  payable 
in  20  years  or  at  his  prior  death.  For  a  little  over 
35.00  a  week,  he  can  secure  $10,000  payable  at  age 
50  or  at  his  death  if  he  dies  before  reaching  thai  age. 

And  the  best  of  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  set  aside 
out  of  his  income  the  sum  necessary  to  keep  up  his  life 
insurance  policy,  need  not  worry  very  much  whether 
he  saves  anything  further  or  not.  He  is  free  to  enjoy 
his  income  as  he  receives  it  in  any  way  that  he  may 
think  best.  So  long  as  his  life  insurance  is  kept  up 
he  knows  that  his  family  are  protected  in  the  event  of 
his  death  and  that  there  will  be  a  com.petence  for  his 
own  old  age  if  he  lives. 

BECAUSE  DEATH  IS  CERTAIN 

Death  is  certain,  and  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
is  uncertain ;  a  double  reason  for  providing  against 
it.  Life  insurance  is  the  only  means  that  has  ever  i)een 
devised  for  making  such  provision. 

It  is  odd  that  so  many  people  who  quite  realize 
the  value  of  fire  insurance,  and  have  their  houses, 
barns  and  stores  fully  insured  against  a  possible  con- 
flagration, never  seem  to  be  able  to  apiueciate  the  im- 
portance of  life  insurance.  The  house  or  barn  or  store 
may  never  burn.  You  insure  them  because  there  is 
a  bare  possibility  of  a  fire  occurring,  liut  death  is 
absolutely  certain — the  only  uncertain  thing  about  it 
is  the  time  of  its  occurrence — and  yet,  you  are  not 
insured  against  it.     What  consistency  is  there  in  such 
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a  slate  •  '  'hings?  The  premiums  you  pay  for  fire 
insurance  will  probably  never  be  returned;  the  prem- 
iums you  pay  on  your  life  policy  are  certain  to  be 
returned  to  your  family  some  day.  \o\\  insure  Ihe 
thing  of  comparatively'  small  importance— the  house 
which  your  labour  could  easily  replace  in  a  few  years" 
time,  but  you  make  no  effort  to  safeguard  for  yuur 
family's  sake  the  most  important  things  (jf  all  your 
own  skill,  intelligence  and  earning  power.  If  the  prin 
ciple  of  fire  insurance  is  gc-''  the  principle  of  life 
insurance  is  better.     If  it  i  -  to  provide  against 

a  possible  loss  it  is  a  mark  or  even  greater  wisdom  lo 
make  provision  for  a  loss  v^hich  is  certain  to  occur. 
BECAUSE  LIFE  INSURANCE  GIVES  CREDIT 
There  is  no  quality  which  will  help  a  man  to  credit 
and  to  the  assistance  of  successful  people  more  than 
the  reputation  of  having  the  saving  habit— of  hav'  .g 
something  laid  by,  whether  in  a  savings  bank  or  in 
a  life  insurance  policy. 

.  The  very  fact  that  a  man  has  the  foresight  to  look 
ahead  and  provide  for  the  future  of  himself  and  others 
indicates  prudence,  self-denial,  thrift  and  stability  of 
character.  People  have  more  confidence  in  him  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  the  very  reputation 
of  having  these  characteristics  means  more  influence, 
more  credit,  more  capital. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  to-day  undertaking 
business  and  other  enterprises  by  means  of  capital 
advanced  to  them  on  no  other  security  than  a  good 
character,  a  promissory  note  and  a  life  insurance 
pohcy.  If  they  had  not  carried  life  insurance,  they 
would  not  have  got  the  money;  more  than  that,  many 
of  them  would  not  have  accepted  the  advances  of 
capital  if  the\  had  not  lieen  confident  that  they  were 
protected   by   their   insurance   which    would   liquidate 
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all  debts  in  the  event  of  their  death.  The  possession 
of  a  life  insurance  policy  enables  a  man  to  go  forward 
confidently,  without  experiencing  the  fear  that  death 
may  step  in  and  leave  his  estate  encumbered  and  '^is 
family  embarrassed  by  debts  which  he  had  incurred. 

The  value  of  the  life  insurance  policy  as  a  col- 
lateral vSecurity  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized 
day  by  day.  Bankers  enquire  from  the  prospective 
borrower  whether  he  carries  a  life  policy.  The  man 
who  possesses  one  gets  a  larger  loan  and  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  The  man  who  does  not  carry  one  is  liable  to  dis- 
cover some  day  that  the  possession  of  a  substantial 
life  policy  would  mean  a  lot  to  him,  and  that  he  is 
seriously  handicapped  because  he  does  not  have  a 
policy  to  his  name. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  METHOD 

There  is  no  other  method  of  devising  one's  estate 
to  one's  heirs  so  simple  and  effective  as  life  insurance. 

A  large  part  of  the  litigation  which  keeps  the  law 
courts  C(jnstantly  busy  is  in  connection  with  wills  and 
disputes  over  estates  of  deceased  persons.  Difficulties 
occur  as  to  the  interpretation  of  wills,  or  disputes 
arise  between  different  heirs,  and  the  result  is  always 
litigation,  legal  fees,  and  the  diminution  of  the  de- 
ceased's estate.  Sometimes  there  is  a  legal  flaw  or 
an  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  will,  and  the  result 
may  be  that  the  testator's  estate  passes  to  parties  whom 
the  deceased  never  intended  to  benefit.  Sometimes 
lawsuits  last  for  years,  and  in  the  end  the  diminished 
share  .of  the  heirs  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  value  of 
the  original  estate.  In  other  cases,  executors  are 
incompetent  or  arbitrary,  and  losses  may  occur  or 
the  estate  be  administered  in  a  manner  unsatisfactory 
to  the  deceased's  family. 
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The  surest  way  to  guard  against  any  or  all  of  these 
dangers  is  by  leaving  an  estate  mainly  composed  of 
life  insurance.  A  Ufe  insurance  policy  is  a  will  which 
no  lawyer  is  needed  to  make,  and  which  no  lawyer 
can  break.  There  is  no  mistaking  or  disputmg  its 
terms— the  money  will  be  paid  as  stated  in  the  policy. 
If  the  policy  is  payable  to  a  particular  person,  the 
insurance  moneys  do  not  form  part  of  the  deceased's 
estate  in  law,  and  do  not  even  pass  through  the  hands 
of  his  executors.  If  the  assured  desires,  the  money 
will  be  paid  (with  interest)  in  instalments  to  the 
beneficiary  as  it  is  needed  and  thus  all  risk  of  loss 
through  bad  management  or  unwise  inv<'stments  \vill 
be  avoided.  Viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  life 
insurance  is  the  simplest  and  best  means  of  willing 
one's  property  at  death. 

BECAUSE  IT  INCREASES  ONE'S  SELF-RESPECT 
So  it  does.     No  man  has  ever  received  his  life  in- 
surance policy  from  the  agent  and  put  the  first  pre- 
mium receipt 'in  his  pocket  without  being  sensible  that 
the  load  of  responsibility  on  his  shoulders  had  been 
lightened,  and  without  feeling  an  increase  of  manly 
self-respect  at   the  thought  that  he  had  done   what 
it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  all  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do  towards  providing  for  the   future  welfare  of 
those  dependent  on  him.    It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
but  one  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  that  a  man  who 
has  once  carried  life  insurance  seldom  drops  it  per- 
manontlv.     He  may  allow  his  policy  to  lapse,  he  may 
change  to  another  company,  he  may  become  hard-up 
and  unable  to  meet  the  premiums,  but  sooner  or  later 
he  gets  another  policy.     A  man  who  has  once  been 
convinced  of  the  benefits  of  life  insurance,  and  has 
experienced  that  new  sense  of  self-respect,  and  light- 
ened responsibility  never  feels  really  at  ease  while  he 
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has  any  one  dependent  upon  him  and  lacks  Hfe  in- 
surance. 

BECAUSE  IT  IS  OF  ASSISTANCE  IN  FINANCIAL 
DIFFICULTY 

An  insurance  policy  is  of  assistance  in  financial 
difficulty.  Either  a  bank  or  r.  private  lender  will  loan 
money  much  more  readily  und  on  much  better  terms 
when  the  borrower  has  a  life  insurance  policy  which 
may  be  assigned  as  collateral  security.  There  are 
many  people  who  will  lend  on  no  other  security  than 
the  life  policy,  when  they  know  the  borrower  and  have 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  A  person  of  good  char- 
acter and  business  ability  need  never  lack  financial 
assistance  if  he  is  the  possessor  of  an  insurance  policy. 

Nearly  all  insurance  companies  will  lend  on  security 
of  their  own  policies  to  the  extent  of  the  surrender 
value,  and  at  very  moderate  rates  of  interest.  This 
is  the  easiest  and  most  inexpensive  way  of  raising  a 
temporary  loan.  There  have  been  many  cases  where 
business  men  have  tided  theniM  Ives  over  serious  finan- 
cial crises,  because  they  have  carried  large  insurance 
policies  and  could  borrow  from  the  companies  on  their 
policies  privately  and  without  affecting  their  credit 
in  the  business  world. 

As  for  those  who  are  already  in  debt,  they  owe  it 
as  a  duty  to  their  families  to  provide  a  means  of  pay- 
ing off  their  obligations  in  the  event  of  their  death. 
Are  you  in  debt  ?  Death  doesn't  satisfy  mortgages  or 
repay  loans.  That  mortgage,  so  light  a  load  for  you, 
may  prove  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  your  widow. 
Those  outstanding  notes,  which  you  keep  renewing 
fr«jm  time  to  time,  will  make  a  big  hole  in  your  estate. 
An  insurance  policy  will  pay  off  those  notes  at  your 
death,  it  will  discharge  the  mortgage  and  leave  the 
property  to  your  widow  unencumbered.     And  the  !.^w 
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allows  you,  by  making  the  policy  payable  to  your  wife 
or  chilci,  to  make  certain  that  the  insurance  money 
will  be  theirs  only,  and  not  be  eaten  up  by  hungry 
creditors. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  SUDDENNESS  OF  DEATH 

Although  in  perfect  health  to-day,  you  may  die 
to-morrow.  To  realize  fully  how  often  death  comes 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one  must  look  over  the 
death  registers  of  an  insurance  office  and  note  the  large 
number  of  deaths  that  occur  from  accident  '' :  acute 
illness  within  a  few  months  of  the  issue  of  the  policy. 
These  men,  at  the  time  wl  en  their  policies  were  issued, 
were  medically-examined  lives,  classed  as  good  risks 
and  likely  to  live  out  their  full  expectancy;  but  within 
a  few  months,  their  policies  became  claims.  If  these 
men  had  delayed  taking  out  insurance  for  a  few 
months,  weeks,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  for  a  few  days, 
they  would  have  died  uninsured  and  their  families 
would  not  have  had  the  insurance  protection.  The 
same  risk  is  being  continually  run  by  all  those  men 
who  neglect  to  take  out  insurance  because  they  feel 
perfectly  well,  and  do  not  realize  the  dangers  of  delay. 

In  almost  every  case  where  death  occurs  unexpect- 
edly, the  business  affairs  of  the  deceased  arc  found  to 
b'^  badly  jumbled.  He  may  have  left  plenty  of  pro- 
pe.  ,  but  probably  no  one  but  himself  knew  much 
about  his  affairs,  and  he  himself  had  not  expected  the 
catastrophe.  The  result  often  is  that  the  family  is 
temporarily  embarrassed  for  want  ^i  ready  money, 
and  the  executors  in  their  haste  to  straighten  out  the 
deceased's  tangled  affairs  and  realize  on  his  assets,  fail 
to  do  their  work  as  well  or  to  dispose  of  the  property 
to  as  good  advantage  as  they  might.  Rut  if  the  de- 
ceased carried  insurance,  the  life  policies  are  always 
the  first  of  all  the  assets  to  he  cashed,  and  the  trustees 
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can  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  estate  at  their  leisure, 
without  being  obUged  to  sacrifice  any  asset  in  order  to 
expedite  matters  or  obtain  ready  money.  No  man  can 
be  sure  of  h.^ving  time  to  settle  all  his  affairs  before 
his  death,  hut  any  man  can  provide  against  death, 
however  sudden,  by  carrying  life  insurance. 

BECAUSE  IT  PROTECTS  YOUR  FAMILY  FROM 
CREDITORS'  CLAIMS 

in  Canada  and  most  of  the  United  States,  the 
statutes  provide  that  the  wife,  children  and  mother 
of  the  assured  (and  in  some  cases  other  near  relatives) 
shall  be  regarded  as  "preferred"  beneficiaries,  and 
when  a  life  policy  is  made  payable  to  one  of  these 
beneficiaries,  a  trust  is  created  in  the  beneficiary's 
favour,  and  the  polic}-  is  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  creditors  of  the  assured.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  assured  became  insolvent  during  his  lifetime,  the 
creditors,  although  they  might  seize  his  other  assets, 
would  have  no  power  to  seize  the  insurance  policy, 
if  it  were  made  out  in  the  name  of  a  preferred  bene- 
ficiary. Or  if,  after  the  assured's  death,  his  assets 
were  found  insufficient  to  discharge  the  claims  of 
creditors,  the  insurance  moneys  would,  nevertheless,  be 
beyond  their  control,  and  would  be  payable  by  the 
company  direct  to  the  beneficiary  entitled. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  an  important 
enactment  and  one  which  must  frequently  be  of  bene- 
fit and  protection  to  families.  It  furnishes  the  agent 
with  an  argument  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  strongly 
to  business  men,  who  know  the  uncertainty  and  risk- 
attaching  to  the  most  carefully  planned  financial  ven 
tures  and  can  appreciate  the  value  of  a  provision  like 
this,  sanctioned  by  law.  for  protecting  business  men's 
families  from  the  vicissitudes  of  financial  affairs. 
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BECAUSE  A  UFE  POLICY  NEVER  DEPRECIATES 

IN  VALUE 

There  are  very  few  kinds  of  property— from  shares 
of  stock  to  real  estate — that  are  not  Hable  to  depre- 
ciation. A  man  leaves  his  family  shares  in  the  capital 
stock  of  an  industrial  concern;  after  his  death  the 
stock  may  depreciate,  it  may  cease  paying  dividends 
and  become  practically  valueless.  Or,  if  he  leaves  them 
real  estate,  there  is  certain  to  be.  depreciation  sooner 
or  later  unless  money  is  constantly  spent  in  making 
repairs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  insurance  policy  never 
depreciates,  but  is  constantly  increasing  in  value.  It 
keeps  on  growing  nights  and  Sundays.  Its  surrender 
value  is  larger  every  year,  and  every  year  it  carries 
a  larger  share  of  accrued  surplus.  There  is  no  depre- 
ciation in  this  asset  during  the  assured's  life,  and  at 
his  death  it  is  worth  more  than  ever.  The  person  who 
invests  in  this  class  of  security  has  his  money  ticking 
away  at  compound  interest,  and  enjoys  insurance 
protection  besides. 
BECAUSE  IT  PAYS  YOUR  SALARY  AFTER  DEATH 

Suppose  your  income  were  to  cease  entirely  and 
;>ermanently,  could  you  support  your  family?  Foolish 
question,  you  say.  Very  true;  if  you  could  not  do  it, 
how  could  your  widow? 

As  a  wage-earner,  you  arc  so  much  wealth.  The 
income  you  earn  is  simply  inteiest  on  that  wealth, 
which  is  a  total  loss  to  y(^"r  wife  and  family  if  you 
die  uninsured.  Your  wages  cease  with  \our  breath; 
your  debts  live  on,  and  the  daily  needs  of  your  family 
also  continue  just  the  same  after  your  decease.  The 
only  way  to  make  your  income  permanent  is  by  means 
of  Hfe  insurance.  A  life  insurance  policy  will  pay  your 
salary  or  your  wages  after  you  are  gone,  and  provide 
for  the  support  of  your  family  as  though  you  were 
alive. 
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BECAUSE  IT  GIVES  SO  MUCH  FOR  SO  LITTLE 

Men'  generally  neglect  to  consider  when  they  are 
dilly-dallying  and  wasting  an  agent's  time,  how  small 
and  insignificant  is  the  amount  of  the  premium  under 
discussion  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance protection  ofifered  and  its  potential  value  to  their 
families.  The  insurance  premium  means  only  twenty, 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  year  to  you,  but  it  means  a 
thousand  dollars  to  your  family.  Think  how  much 
a  few  thousand  dollars  might  affect  your  family's 
future,  and  then  think  how  little  that  relatively  small 
premium  diminishes  your  income.  Think  of  what 
your  family  would  gain — a  comfortable  home,  good 
surroundings,  their  proper  place  in  society;  think  of 
what  each  of  your  children  would  gain — an  educa- 
tion, decent  clothes,  a  fair  chance  in  the  world;  and 
then  think  of  what  you  would  miss— a  few  cigars  (and 
probably  nothing  else).  Your  family  need  the  pro- 
tection more  than  you  need  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium. A  little  sacrifice  on  your  part  may  guard 
against  much  misery  on  theirs. 

BECAUSE   INSTEAD  OF  COSTING  IT  SAVES 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  a  life 
insurance  policy  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  in- 
vestment is  combined  with  protection,  the  net  result 
of  the  arrangement  being  that  the  insurance  protec- 
tion in  the  long  run  costs  nothing.  In  this  world  we 
get  very  few  things  that  cost  us  nothing;  anfl  the  very 
few  things  that  we  get  for  nothing  are  usually  worth 
nothing.  Things  that  are  of  any  value  to  us  gener- 
ally cost,  and  we  expect  them  to  cost.  Even  fire 
insurance,  which  is  so  near  akin  to  life  insurance, 
costs;  for  a  man  may  go  on  all  his  life  paying  fire 
insurance  premiums  and  yet  never  collect  a  cent  from 
the  company.     But  in  life  insurance,  the  money  in- 
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vested  always  comes  back.  In  the  case  of  endowment 
assurances,  the  man  who  pays  the  money  often  lives 
to  get  it  back  himself  with  interest.  And  even  under 
an  ordinary  life  or  limited  payment  life  policy,  the 
money  comes  back  ultimately — if  not  to  the  man  who 
paid  the  prerr'ims,  at  least  to  his  heirs.  This,  then, 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  worth  remembering 
regarding  life  insurance — that  it  furnishes  insurance 
[■rotection,  invests  one's  money,  and  instead  of  cost- 
ing it  saves. 

BECAUSE  YOU  ARE  NOT  WEALTHY 

If  you  were  a  millionaire  you  would  not  need  to 
nsure  your  life.  In  making  that  statement  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  millionaires  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  life  insurance,  or  that  they  are  not  wise  in 
doing  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
wealthy  men  do  almost  always  carry  large  amounts 
of  life  insurance.  They  have  various  reasons  for 
doing  so  (some  of  which  we  discuss  in  another  article) 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  carry 
insurance  because  they  have  ample  estates  to  i)equeath 
to  their  families.  Therefore,  we  say,  if  you  were  a 
millionaire  you  would  not  need  to  insure  your  life. 
But  you  are  not  a  millionaire,  and  if  you  died,  your 
family  might  not  fare  very  well.  The  millionaire's 
family  does  not  need  additional  protection  but  \oiir 
family  does.  There  is  one  way  and  one  only  in  which 
you  can  give  that  protection  to  them,  and  that  way 
is — life  insurance.  A  life  policy  will  guarantee  to 
your  family  just  as  certain  and  sure  protection  as 
the  vast  fortune  of  the  wealthy  man  affords  to  his; 
for  the  life  policy  is  backed  •  l)y  the  security  of 
an  insurance  company  with  nure  millions  in  its 
coffers  than  the  plutocrat  puc^sesses.  Pay  your  little 
premium  and  get  the  bond  of  protection  to  your  wife 
endorsed  by  that  millionaire  company. 
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BECAUSE  IT  ENCOURAGES  THRIFT 

Habits  of  thrift  and  saving  are  admitted  by  every- 
body to  be  desirable  habits  to  possess.  Like  many 
other  desirable  things,  however,  such  habits  are  hard 
to  acquire.  We  all  have  the  "spending"  faculty — very 
few  of  us  have  the  "saving"  faculty.  Money  slips 
through  our  fingers  so  easily  and  in  so  many  different 
ways  that  when  we  balance  up  our  accounts  at  the 
end  of  each  week  or  month  we  wonder  where  it  all 
went  to.  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  many  people 
never  succeed  in  saving  anything  and  even  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  busy  career  a  man  often  lacks  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  a  competence  for  his  old  age. 

For  these  reasons,  most  people  welcome  any  plan 
which  will  assist  them  in  establishing  the  habit  of 
saving;  and  many  men  carry  life  insurance — not 
simply  as  a  protection — but  because  they  have  found 
from  experience  that  it  assists  them  to  save  money. 
The  premiums  under  a  policy  and  especially  an  en- 
down  ent  policy  are  "enforced  savings."  The  owner 
of  a  puiicy  does  not  like  to  let  it  lapse,  and  therefore 
makes  little  sacrifices  in  order  to  pay  the  premiums. 
It  is  easier  for  him  to  do  this  because  he  knows  in 
advance  the  dates  on  which  the  premiums  fall  due 
and  can  provide  for  them  in  advance.  And  so  the 
years  pass,  until  at  length  the  endowment  matures, 
and  as  the  assured  cashes  his  policy  and  the  profits  he 
realizes  how  much  his  little  savings  from  year  to  year 
have  accumulated  to,  and  recognizes  that,  but  for  the 
life  insurance  policy,  all  this  money  would  probably 
have  been  spent  with  nothing  tangible  to  show  for  it. 

Other  men  who- have  not  been  wise  enough  to  take 
out  insurance  will  have,  many  of  them,  a  different 
story  to  tell.  Look  back  twenty  years,  men  of  fifty! 
Where  are  all  your  good   resolutions  about  saving 
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annually?  Where  is  the  balance  in  the  bank  you  in- 
tended to  have?  If  you  had  taken  out  an  endowment 
policy,  you  would  have  paid  yoin-  premiums  as  you 
have  your  grocery  bills— wouldn't  have  misseil  the 
money — would  have  lived  just  as  well,  and  would  now 
have  in  cash  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  has 
"dribbled"  away  somewhere  or  other,  you  don't  ex- 
actly know  how. 

It  will  pay  any  man,  for  the  sake  of  econtjmy,  if 
for  no  other  reason  to  carr\-  an  endowment  policy.  , 
This  is  particularly  true  of  young  men.  The  saving 
of  a  few  dollars  a  month  will  meet  the  premiums ; 
it  will  teach  them  habits  of  economy  which  will  greatly 
benefit  them,  as  well  as  provide  a  fund  for  future 
years.     "A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  made  between  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  saving  money  by  means  of  a  life 
policy  and  by  means  of  a  savings  bank  account.  The 
returns  from  an  endowment  policy  in  a  good  company 
and  from  deposits  in  a  savings  bank  probably  do  not 
differ  materially ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  would 
keep  up  year  in  and  year  out  for  fifteen,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  the  habit  of  placing  a  fixed  sum  in 
the  savings  bank  with  the  same  regularit}-  he  would 
use  in  paying  his  life  insurance  premiums?  The  prem- 
iums on  the  policy  are  paid  promptly,  because  the 
policy  would  lapse  if  they  were  not  so  paid;  but 
there  is  notliing  depending  on  the  regularity  of  the 
savings  bank  deposits.  And  the  money  paid  on  the 
policy  is  saved;  whereas  owing  to  the  fatal  facility 
with  which  savings  deposits  can  be  withdrawn—the 
money  which  is  put  in  to-day  is  frequently  taken  out 
again  to-morrow. 
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BECAUSE  IT  LEAVES  ONE  FREE  TO  LIVE  UP  TO 

HIS  INCOME 

When  a  man  carries  a  reasonable  amo'int  of  insur- 
ance on  his  life,  and  has  paid  his  annual  premium,  he 
need  not  worry  very  much  whether  he  saves  anything 
further  out  of  his  year's  income  or  not.  If  he  dies, 
his  family  is  provided  for — if  he  lives  to  old  age, 
he  can  turn  his  policies  into  cash,  and  enjoy  a  com- 
petence for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Having  furnished  an 
insurance  policy  which  combines  both  protection  for 
his  family  and  provision  for  his  old  age,  he  has  done 
all  that  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  future,  and 
the  balance  of  his  income  can  be  used  for  present 
necessities. 

This  fact  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  life  insu-^nce. 
Thousands  of  men  carry  insurance  mainly  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  enables  tb  n,  while  not  neglecting  the 
future,  to  enjoy  the  present.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  man  would  have  to  earn  and  save  for  a 
good  many  years  before  he  could  amass  an  estate 
sufficient  to  provide  for  his  family  as  he  would  wish 
to  see  them  provided  for  in  the  event  of  his  death ; 
and  until  the  necessary  amount  of  money  had  been 
accumulated  for  that  purpose,  his  life  would  be  un- 
pleasantly full  of  sacrifice  and  saving  and  anxiety. 
But  life  insurance  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  creates  a 
potential  estate  equivalent  to  the  savings  of  years; 
and  the  man  who  takes  advantage  of  this  means  of 
providing  for  his  family  and  his  own  declining  years 
can  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  not  worrying 
over  trifling  expenditures,  not  scraping  in  order  to 
accomplish  petty  savings  but  free  from  anxiety  and 
with  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labour. 
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In  other  words,  when  a  man  has  the  requisite 
amount  of  hfe  insurance,  he  need  not  care  whether 
he  dies  poor  or  not.  He  can  get  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  spending  his  money  now,  and  yet  possess  it  himself 
when  he  arrives  at  old  age  or  leave  it  to  his  family 
when  he  dies.  There  are  two  ways  of  leaving  an 
estate — one  is  by  saving  and  slaving;  the  other  is  by 
means  of  life  insurance. 

BECAUSE  YOU  WILL  BE  GLAD  LATER  ON 

You  never  hear  a  man  of  middle  age  expressing 
regret  that  he  insured  his  life  years  ago;  his  regret 
is  always  that  he  didn't  insure  earlier  and  for  a  larger 
amount.  When  a  man  has  begun  to  reap  the  results 
of  his  earlier  foresight  and  economy,  he  congratulates 
himself  that  he  had  sense  enough  to  insure  his  life. 
When  he  cashes  his  matured  endowment  or  draws  the 
surplus  on  his  life  policy,  his  only  regret  is  that  in 
signing  that  application  for  insurance  twenty  years 
ago  he  didn't  make  it  for  double  the  amount. 

It  is  from  the  men  who  never  insured,  or  delay 
too  long  in  insuring,  that  we  hear  the  con^])laints. 
"Yes,"  said  a  business  man  the  other  day,  "I  wish 
to  goodness  that  when  I  was  a  youngster  in  the  twenties 
some  life  insurance  agent  had  happened  along  and 
plagued  me  into  insuring." 

The  man  who  uttered  these  words  was  probably 
expressing  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  others  who 
for  the  same  reasons  regret  their  failure  to  insure  early 
in  life.  Too  late,  he  realiyrd  that  he  had  thoughtlessly 
cast  away  a  golden  opportunity,  and  now  that  he  is 
a  middle-aged  man.  he  sometiim-s  compares  regretfully 
what  really  is  with  what  might  have  been,  somewhat 
in  the  following  manner : 
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1.  When  he  was  a  }wung  man  he  might  have 
obtained  the  insurance  at  half  the  price. 

2.  When  lie  was  a  young  man  he  thought  he  did 
not  require  the  insurance  He  is  now  married  and 
nmst  have  it  whatever  the  cost. 

3.  Before  he  was  married  he  could  al'tord  the  in- 
surance better  than  he  can  now. 

4.  If  he  had  insured  years  ago  he  might  now  be 
drawing  the  surplus,  instead  of  scraping  incessantly 
to  make  ends  meet. 

5.  If  he  had  insured  years  ago,  he  mi^hi  now  have 
had  a  paia-up  policy. 

6.  If  he  had  insured  ye..rs  ago,  he  might  he  look- 
ing forwavd  this  year  to  drawing  the  proceeds  of  a 
matured  endowment.  As  it  is,  he  is  lacking  his  brain 
to  know  where  next  month's  rent  is  to  come  from. 

7.  If  he  hatl  carried  insurance,  he  might  have 
saved  hundreds  of  dollars  that  wer-j  spent  e-  trava- 
gantiy,  and  without  yielding  him  .my  {)ermaneii    good. 

8.  If  the  premiums  he  is  now  paying  wen-  not  so 
higl  .  he  would  be  free  t  >  enjoy  a  much  larger  ortion 
of  his  income. 

9.  If  he  had  insured  w  1  n  he  was  youn,^  his 
family  might  now  be  cnio\.;.<  double  the  insurance 
protectii.n  for  the  same  cost. 

10.  If  he  had  insured  ea's  ago.  he  .  inM  now 
have  something  to  show  for  lb.  money  which  h-  mean' 
to  put  in  the  bank,  but  which  someli  \v  neve  reach' i 
there. 

The    followmg   tables   show    in   a    striking      lanne 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  cost  of  insurance  n  cr<  ises 
as    age    becoiiie.>    gi  eater.       I  able    1    j^ivcS    tile    Ai'n     ai 
premium  at  « ach  age  for  SI. 000  vvho'e  life  insurat 
with  profits.     Table  2  gi\  es  the  aniourU  of  similar 
surance  that  $10  (the  annual  premium  at  .-.'^tt  20)  will 
purchase  at  each  age : 
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LIFE   INSURANCE  AND  FIRE   INSURANCE— 
A  COMPARISON 

A  man  who  owns  house,  goods  or  store  aiid  carries 
no  fire  insurance  is  a  pretty  poor  business  man— you 
might  be  inclined  to  use  a  harsher  term.  He  exposes 
his  property  to  the  risk  of  injury  or  total  destruction, 
and  rejects  the  means  of  protection  and  compensation 
that  lies  easily  and  cheaply  to  hand. 

Have  you  insured  your  property  within  some 
approach  to  its  real  value?  We  mean  not  so  much 
the  house  or  store  as  your  greater  property,  which  has 
produced  all  your  other  wealth,  is  supporting  your 
family  and  is  creating  additional  wealth  year  by  year. 
We  mean  yourself,  your  ability  and  your  time.  Have 
you  insured  these.'*  These  are  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perties a  man  can  possess,  and  they  are  more  exposed 
to  risk  of  loss  by  death  or  impairment  by  injury  or 
old  age  than  your  other  property  is  exposed  tr  loss 
by  fire. 

If  it  is  important  to  insure  your  house  and  goods 
against  loss  by  fire,  how  much  more  necessary  to  pro- 
tect your  family  against  the  irreparable  loss  of  your 
strength,  your  ability  and  your  earning  capacity? 

If  one  of  your  children  should  fall  heir  to  a  busi- 
ness, block  or  building  producing  an  annual  rental 
of  $1,000  and  you  were  appointed  guardian,  would 
you  not  insure  that  property  against  fire.'' 

Suppose  you  earn  $1,000  a  year.  On  a  money  basis, 
which  could  your  child  best  afford  to  lose — you,  or 
the  building  which  rents  for  $1,000  per  annum?  In 
other  words,  if  you  would  insure  the  property  to  pro- 
tect your  child  against  a  loss  in  event  of  fire,  should 
not  the  same  reasons  influence  you  to  insure  your  life? 
If  it  is  good  business  to  insure  the  building,  it  is 
equally  good  business  to  insure  your  life.  If  it  would 
be  bad  policy,  from  a  business  standpoint,  to  leave 
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the  property  uncovered,  it  is  equally  bad  policy,  from 
a  business  standpoint,  to  keep  your  family  without 
insurance  protection.  The  building,  if  it  burned, 
might  be  replaced  by  your  energy  and  effort,  but  if 
death  cuts  short  your  income  it  is  lost  forever.  The 
building  r,...y  never  burn,  but  death  is  certain  to  occur 
sooner  or  later. 

WANAMAKER'S  REASONS  FOR  INSURING  HIS  LIFE 
Soon  after  I  came  into  business,  such  was  my 
interest  in  life  insurance,  and  belief  in  its  wisdom, 
that  one  of  the  first  reckless  things  Idid  was  to  make 
a  Christmas  present  of  a  $1,000  policy  paid  for  a 
year  to  every  man  in  my  employ.  T  thought  that  was 
a  good  investment. 

I  have  been  so  often  asked  about  my  own  insurance 
that  I  am  going  to  gratify  a  curiosity  that  some  of 
you  have  expressed  perhaps  in  regard  to  it.  I  had 
no  thought  whatever  of  becoming  the  largest  life 
insurer,  if  that  is  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  said 
of  me. 

I  have  never  started  out  to  do  any  large  thing, 
but  I  have  been  a  great  hand  to  work. hard  at  every- 
thing I  took  hold  of. 

I  do  not  own  a  share  in  nor  have  1  official  connec- 
tion with  any  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

1  did  not  know  until  after  it  had  been  done  that 
the  amount  was  larger  than  any  other. 

There  is  not  any  man  that  I  would  not  sooner  see 
have  a  larger  line,  and  I  will  promptly  yield  the  place 
to  any  of  you  or  your  friends. 

It  was  the  influence  of  one  man  who  thought  about 
it,  and  1  was  the  man. 

I  simply  worked  out  five  conclusions  as  the  result 
of  my  own  thinking,  without  any  moving  cause  except 
my  own  judgment. 
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First — That  at  that  time  I  knew  I  was  insurable 
and  I  could  not  be  certain  of  immunity  from  accident 
or  ill-health,  and  it  migh*  be  that  at  some  future  time 
I  would  not  be  insurable.  That  was  the  first  step  to 
the  building  of  sixty-two  policies. 

Second — That  life  insurance  was  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  investment,  because  from  the  moment  it  was 
made  it  was  good  for  all  it  cost  and  carried  with  it 
a  guarantee  that  there  was  protection  in  that  invest- 
ment that  I  could  not  get  in  any  other. 

Third — That  life  insurance  in  the  long  run  was  a 
saving  fund,  that  not  only  saved,  but  took  average 
care  of  my  deposits  and  took  me  in  partnership  into 
possible  p'nthts,  that  not  infrequently  returned  prin- 
cipal and  inti^rest  and  profit. 

Fourth— ^\/aX  life  insurance  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  quick  determination,  was  more  profit- 
able than  any  other  investment  I  could  mike. 

/''j///i  -That  it  enabled  a  man  to  give  iway  all  he 
wished  during  his  lifetime  and  still  make  such  an 
estate  as  he  cared  to  leave. 

THE  SECURITY  OF  LIFE  INSUlt\NCE 

This  argument  is  one  of  the  strongest  cards  in  the 
insurance  solicitor's  hands  and  if  he  is  wise  he  will 
play  It  frequently  and  boldly.  It  appeals  to  everyone 
from  the  experienced  financier  who  knows  well  the 
uncertainty  of  many  so-called  "safe"  investments  to 
the  canny  old  farmer  who  is  suspicious  of  every  form 
of  investment  except  the  savings  bank. 

A.  life  insurance  company  is  safer  than  a  bank. 
Why?  For  this  reason.  The  cause  that  has  produced 
most  bank  failures  has  not  been  insolvency.  In  the 
majtjrity  of  cases  the  bank,  if  given  time  to  realize 
upt)n  its  assets,  could  have  paid  its  creditors  in  full. 
But  there  came  a  panic,  a  run  upon  the  bank,  the  bank 
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had  its  money  tied  up  in  investments  of  various  kinds, 
and  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations  at  once.  From 
tha  nature  of  its  liabilities  a  life  insurance  company 
has  evidently  no  cause  to  fear  a  sudden  accumulation 
of  claims,  such  as  has  proved  fatal  to  many  a  bank. 
Its  death  losses  come  one  at  a  time,  periodically, 
gradually — even  regularly.  It  can  take  advantage  of 
desirable  investments  such  as  municipal  debentures, 
.hat  require  twenty,  thirty  and  even  forty  years  to 
mature,  and  that  guarantee  the  investor  a  good  rate 
of  interest  during  all  that  period.  It  can  gauge  with 
sufficient  exactness  the  amounts  that  will  require  to 
be  paid  out  in  death  claims  for  many  months  and  even 
years  in  advance.  The  most  wide-reaching  panic,  the 
most  serious  periods  of  financial  stress  hear  less  heavily 
on  a  life  insurance  company  than  on  any  other  f)f  the 
financial  institutions  of  modern  times. 

A  life  insurance  company  is  safer  than  a  fire  in- 
surance company.  After  the  great  San  Francisco 
conllagration.  some  of  the  strongest  fire  insurance  com- 
panies were  so  disastrously  affected  that  their  share- 
holders were  called  upon  to  suh.scribe  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  capital  stock.  Others  went 
out  of  business  altogether.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened on  other  occa<i(Mis.  The  "confiagration  hazard" 
is  the  great  bugaboo  of  the  fire  insurance  companies. 
P.y  no  j)ossible  chance  could  a  fife  insurance  company 
incur  such  a  loss  as  that  which  overwhelmed  some 
of  the  fire  companies  in  19()6.  Can  anyone  imagine  ^ 
such  a  contingency  as.  for  instance,  all  the  inhabitants  i!y\*j| 
of  a  whole  county  being  carried  off  by  death  in  a  v 
single  week'  Such  a  thing  is  incredible.  The  illus- 
tration will  give  some  idea  of  the  security  of  the  ff)un- 
dation  upon  which  the  life  insurance  business  rests 
as  compared  with  fire  insurance. 
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152  Life  Insurance  and  How  to  Write  It 

As  one  of  the  most  famous  British  actuaries  and 
mathematicians  of  the  last  cenlury,  Prof.  De  Morgan, 
has  said,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  commercial  world 
that  approaches,  even  remotely,  the  security  of  a  well- 
established  life  insurance  company." 

LOOK  FORWARD  TO  THE  MATURITY  OF  THE 
CONTRACT 

In   canvassing   a   person    for   an   endowment   plan, 
it    is    well    to    induce    him    to    look    forward    to    the 
completion  of  the  contract  and  enjoy  in  anticipation 
the  fruits  of  his  years  of  saving.     Your  object  being 
to  make  the  inducement  to  insure  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, it  will  be  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  him 
to  realize  with  the  utmost  vividness  how  much   the 
receipt  of  such  a  large  sum  of  money  at  that  future 
date   is  going   to  mean  to  him.     Nearly  every  man 
has  some  hope,    ambition    or    intention    which     he 
cherishes  tor  his  later  years.     One  man  is  continually 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  have  saved 
enough  to  pennit  him  to  enjoy  himself  in  retirement, 
or  to  occui>y  himself  with  some  hobby,  or  spend  a 
number  of  years  in  travel.     A  favorite  ambition  with 
city  men  is  to  be  ihe  owner  of  a  country  estate,  and 
many  [)copk'  m  the  country  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  afford  to  quit  the  loneliness  and  isolation 
of  their  former  life  and  purchase  a  city  house.     All 
men  have  their  pet  schemes  for  the  future  and  in  most 
cases  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  these  schemes;  so  that 
if  you  can  influence  a  client  of  yours    to     associate 
the  endowment  of  one.  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
which  you  are  offering  with  those  plans  for  his  career 
vt-hich  he  is  cherishing  somewhere  in  his  brain,  you 
are  in  a  position  to  bring  the  strongest  possible  induce- 
ment to  l)ear  upon  him. 
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You  can  make  a  person  realize  how  much  an  en- 
dowment policy  might  mean  to  him  in  his  career  if 
you  point  to  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  are  now 
at  the  aije  which  he  will  have  attained  when  his  endow- 
ment matures,  and  show  how  valuable  an  endowment 
would  have  been  to  them.  "Look  at  A !  What  a  lucky 
windfall  it  would  be  for  him,  if  he  had  an  endowment 
maturing  this  year  that  would  put  another  $5,000 
into  his  business.  Or  take  R!  If  he  had  insured  on 
the  endowment  plan  when  he  was  your  ae^e  and  had 
systematically  saved  in  order  to  keep  it  up,  he  might 
pav  ofif  the  mortgage  on  his  farm  this  year.  Or.  what 
about  C?  If  he  had  invested  in  an  endowment  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  money  which  he  has  earned 
during  the  last  25  years,  he  might  be  a  man  of  leisure 
now.  instead  of  being  competed  to  slave  for  an  in- 
detinite  pevidd  in  order  to  replace  what  he  has  lost  on 
bad  investments  or  spent  carelessly."  In  a  community 
where  you  know  most  of  the  people,  it  will  not  be 
ditticult  to  find  plenty  of  illustrations  along  these 
lines,  which  are  sure  to  appeal  to  your  prospect  with 
that  special  force  which  always  attaches  to  an  argu- 
ment supported  by  concrete  examples. 
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CONCERNING   ARGUMENTS   AGAINST 
PROCRASTINATION 

When  an  agent  is  makin-;  a  canvass  for  insurance. 
he  has  usually  a  double  task  to  perform.  First,  he 
must  convince' his  prospect  that  life  insurance  is  desir 
able.  lUit  he  cannot  slop  there.  He  mu.st  do  more 
than  merely  bring  his  client  intcj  an  acquiescent  state 
of  mind  in  which  his  life  insurance  argum.ents  are 
perceived  to  be  good  theory.  That  is  only  the  first 
step.  The  second  is  to  induce  the  client  to  act  now ; 
and  this  second  step  is  generally  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two. 

If  all  nien  were  accustomed  to  carry  (iut  in  practice 
these  things  which  they  approve  of  in  theory,  the 
agent's  task  would  be  much  simplified.  He  would 
only  require  to  convince  his  client  that  life  insurance 
is  desirable,  and  the  client,  having  been  convinced, 
would  imtiiediately  act  in  accordanco  with  his  convic- 
tions. Unfortunately,  .such  ;\n  ideal  state  of  afTairs 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  Men  act  in  regard  to  life 
insurance  with  the  same  inconsistenc\  which  they 
exhibt  in  other  matters.  Thev  see  the  good  but  follow 
it  not;  they  make  good  resolutions  but  keep  them  not. 

The  problem  for  the  agent  to  solve  after  he  has 
obtained  the  approval  of  his  ])rospect  is  how  to 
induce  him  to  act.  There  are  two  methods  which  the 
agent  may  adopt,  lie  may  employ  argunxMits  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  succeeding  articles,  to  dc 
monstrate  the  importance  of  immediate  action.  These 
arguments  are  very  often  successful.  fV  the  apent 
may  follow  another  and  more  subtle  plan.     Let  him 
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concentrate  his  efforts  on  enhancinjj;  the  desirabiUty  of 
the  poUcy  which  he  is  trying  to  sell.  Having  once 
won  his  prospect's  approval  ui  the  proposition,  let 
him  endeavour  in  every  legitimate  manner  to  render 
it  more  and  more  attractive — in  short,  to  place  it  in 
such  a  favourable  light  that  the  prospect's  own  desire 
to  possess  the  policy  will  induce  him  (without  further 
argument  on  the  part  of  the  agent)  to  make  his  appli 
cation  on  the  spot. 

N.IJ. — A  man  may  say  of  a  thing.  "1  ought  to  have 
that,"  yet  he  doesn't  always  make  any  effort  to  get 
it;  but  if  he  says  of  a  thing.  "I  want  to  have  that," 
then  he  generally  gets  it  if  he  can,  and  gets  it  quick. 

UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE 

If  a  man  admits  that  he  needs  insurance,  but 
wishes  for  some  reason  or  other  to  delay  taking  it  out. 
the  agent  should  point  out  that  if  he  needs  the  pro- 
tection at  all,  he  needs  it  now.  If  he  has  a  family 
dei>endent  upon  him.  he  is  jeopardizing  them  by  his 
delay.     FCver)   day's  procrastination  involves  risk. 

Em])h;isize  this  argument  as  strongly  and  per- 
sistently as  you  can.  It  is  unassailable.  Pin  your  man 
down  to  the  facts.  Make  him  face  the  undeniable 
fact  that  he  is  running  a  big  risk  if  he  foolishly  post- 
pones the  date  of  his  application.  Cite  illustrations 
to  prove  the  danger  of  delay.  Your  company  probably 
issues  a  pamphlet  which  gives  actual  examples  of 
men  who  intended  to  insure  but  didn't.  Y(»u  will 
knew  of  similar  in.stances  yourself.  Any  illustrations 
taken  from  one's  personal  experience  have  double 
force. 

Remember,  luoveovcr.  that  in  a  conversation  such 
as  this,  you  are  riglit  and  he,  the  prospect,  is  wrong. 
Your  client  feels  that  your  words  are  iust.  and  thai 
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he  is  exposing  his  family  to  risk  by  postponing  his 
insurance.  Don't  forget  that  fact,  for  it  gives  you  a 
great  advantage  over  your  client,  and  a  grip  on  him 
which  you  could  not  otherwise  have. 

PREMIUM  INCREASES  WITH  AGE 

This  is  another  of  the  trite  old  arguments  in  favour 
of  insuring  now.     Like  many  other  well-known  argu- 
ments, it  is  so  well  known  that  agents  sometimes  think 
it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it.     Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Because  the  fact  is  trite  to  you  who  have  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  it  constantly  for  years,  it  does  not 
necessarily   follow   that   it   is   equally  obvious   to   the 
person  whom  you  are  canvassing  for  insurance.   People 
unfamiliar  with  mortality  tables  often  faU  to  realize 
how  rapidly  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  with  age. 
Point  out  to  them  that  in  the  Ordinary  Life  Plan  a 
$3.{XXJ  policv  ccjsts  no  more  at  age  20  than  does  $2,000 
at  age  35,  or  $1,000  at  age  55.     Point  out  that  the 
man  who  takes  a  20  P,  vment  Life  Policy  at  age  20 
pays  only  20  premiums  of  $27.45,  or  $549.(X)  in  all; 
at  30.  he  pays  20  premiums  of  $33.25.  or  $665  in  all; 
at  40,  the  cost  is  20  times  $4L35.  or  $827:  and  at  50, 
it  is  20  times  $54.10.  or  $1,082  in  all.     These  figures 
constitute  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  taking  out 
insurance  as  early  as  possible  when  the  cost  is  lowest. 
Many  a  man  who  takes  out  insurance  at  middle  age 
lefiects  with  regret  that  he  might  have  secured  a  much 
larger  policy  for  the  same  premium  and  have  hnd  it 
nearly  paid  for.  if  he  had  only  acted  years  ago,  instead 
of  postponing  his  application  from  year  to  year. 

MANY  WHO  DELAY  BECOME  UNINSURABLE 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  against  procrastina- 
tion in  taking  out  life  insurance  is  the  danger  which 
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exists  of  becoming  uninsurable.  A  serious  illness  may 
occur  which  will  undermine  a  previously  healthy  con- 
stitution, or  render  insurance  an  impossibility.  Or 
a  change  of  family  history  may  take  place,  such  as 
the  death  of  a  near  relative  from  consumption,  in- 
sanity or  some  other  grave  disease,  and  as  a  result 
the  would-be  applicant  will  find  that  although  he  is 
himself  in  perfect  health,  he  cannot  obtain  insurance 
except  with  a  lien  of  extra  premium.  Events  such 
as  these  are  common.  A  prominent  life  company  re- 
ports that  recently  in  a  single  year  it  declined  6,154 
applications  for  insurance  aggregating  sixteen  million 
dollars.  The  probability  is  that  most  of  these  6,154 
applicants  who  were  declined  as  u-nsurable  might 
at  one  i'wn-  have  obtained  insurance,  but  they  delayed 
too  lon^.  Dwtll  upon  the  risk  of  delay.  It  you  know 
of  anv  instances  within  your  own  expcrieiico  which 
illustrate  your  argument,  so  much  the  better.  Almost 
any  agent  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  any  length 
of  time  will  have  perscmally  met  w  ith  examples  which 
emphasize  the  folly  of  delaying  to  secure  life  insur- 
ance xi'lien  it  can  be  secured.  Weave  these  illustra- 
tions into  your  argument  with  tact  and  earnestness, 
and  the  argument  will  count — every  time. 

DO  IT  NOW 

Sometimes,  wht*:  you  meet  with  a  client  who  admits 
that  insurance  is  good,  will  take  it  out  some  time  but 
at  present  wants  to  delay,  it  is  well  to  put  the  case 
to  him  in  general  terms,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  now." 
The  wise  man  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  a  course 
is  the  proper  one  acts  without  delay.  The  successful 
men  have  always  been  those  who.  having  discovered 
the  right  course,  followed  it  as  soon  as  the  discovery 
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was  made.  On  the  other  hand,  things  postponed  are 
often  not  done  at  all  Half  the  failures  in  life  are 
caused  by  pn»crastination.  These  statements  are  true 
as  applied  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life — they  arc 
equally  true  as  applied  to  the  transaction  which  you 
are  now  considering. 
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OBJECTIONS  IN  GENERAL 

Nine  peoi)le  oul  of  ten  to  whom  you  try  to  sell  a 
policy  will  otter  some  excuse.  Make  up  your  mind  for 
that  in  aiJvance,  and  dou'l  let  il  dampen  your  ardor 
in  the  slightesi   degree. 

A  clever  aj^enl  is  prcpaied  for  objections,  and 
keeps  the  arguments  at  his  fingers'  ends.  I>y  means  of 
which  the  most  coniiuctn  o])jections  to  insurance  may 
be  met.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  replies  to  some  of  the  "stock"  objec- 
tions which  the  life  agent  has  to  encounter.  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  iollou  that  \\  is  always  wisest  t(» 
employ  these  arguments.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  it  s 
better  to  evade  an  objection.  Walk  aroun<l  it.  or  over 
it,  or  under  it.  Appear  not  to  notice  it.  Man)  men 
do  not  like  being  worsted  in  an  argument  Very  often 
the  more  vigorously  you  combat  an  objection,  the  more 
tenaciously  your  prospect   clings  to  !iis  positi<jn. 

I>ut,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  objections  are  nothing 
more  than  e.xcuses.  'Pluv  are  an  evid.nce  that  your 
prospect  feels  the  force  of  xoui  reasoning,  a.nd  is  now 
grasjjing  desperatel\  ior  defencts.  il  means  thai  he 
lias  found  his  original  position  untenaltie  and  is  now 
seeking  new  cover.  In  nine  cases  out  ot  ten,  you  have 
your  man  at  youi-  mercy,  if  you  c.-m  prevent  him 
from  drawing  a  red  herring  across  tlie  track. 

Therefore,  your  best  i)lan  is  to  pay  no  ;ittcnti<jn  to 
the  objection  (ofte'i  llimsy  enough)  which  he  inter- 
poses. Continue  to  dwell  upon  the  argument  and  the 
advantages  in  favour  of  iii,^ur;mce  Make  him  believe 
that   it  is  a  desirable  })roposition.  a   valuable  proposi- 
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t'on,  a  necessary  proposition.  If  he  feels  that  he 
would  like  to  have  it,  that  he  ought  to  have  it.  and  that 
he  must  have  it,  then  he  will  have  it  in  spite  of  his 
excuses. 

"HAVE  ALL  THE   INSURANCE  I  CAN   CARRY" 

The   man  \vho   raises   this  (.bjc  *ion  may  possibly 
be  right,  and  in  that  case  the  agent  wouid  be  making 
a  mistake  in  urging  his  cUent  to  assume  a  burden  too 
heavv  to  be  carried.    Therefore  before  setting  to  work 
to  combat   thi    objcctitjn,  the  agent   should  ascertain 
whether  it  is  well-founded.    When  he  has  learned  how 
much   insurance  h.s  client  does  really  carry,  he  can 
make  up  his  mind  :;i  an  instart,  from  what  he  knows 
of   his   (-lien;  -   ci-'^umstr nces.   whether   the   insurance 
is  sufficieni   t   r  h  s  needs,  and  whether  his  linancial 
circumstances  would  warrant  him  in  assuming  another 
policy,     it.  OT    learning  the   facts,  the  agent  reali/.es 
that  'his   rlien     could   not   afford    another   policy,   he 
should  tell    lis  client  wi'.hout  he'-.itation  that  he  agrees 
with  him    r   hr-   cimclusions.  and  will  not    force  the 
subject  of   in.Hirancc  on  his  attention  at   the  present 
time      Bv   following  this  honest  and  sensible  cour?  j, 
the  solicitor  convinces  his  client  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, wins  his  confidence  and  good-will,  and  stands  the 
best  chance  of  securing  business  +rom  him  later   on. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  agent  spends  time  and  energy 
in  the  attempt  to  force  additional  insurance  on  a  man 
whom  he  knows  cannot  well  afford  it,  he  stands  vet)' 
little  chance  of  success,  or- -if  he  does    secure^    an 
application —the  policy   is   generally   "not   taken"    or 
laps^'d.     More  than  that,  the  agent  loses  his  client's 
confidence,   for  the  latter  cannot  help    feeling    that 
he  has  been  rushed  into  the  transaction  against  his 
better  judgment. 
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But  more  often  thi;,  ^jectiou  has  no  real  strength 
behind  it.  It  is  an  excuse,  pure  -  r  l  simple,  and  the 
agent  would  be  foolish  to  waste  a  inoment'-^  time  in 
discussin^^  it.  His  best  plan  "  to  evade  or  pass  over 
the  t)bjec  on  without  cuntiac'nction  or  notice  and 
<!•  vote  his  energies  to  the  task  of  pomting  out  to  the 
pruspect  how  necessary  insurance  i-^  to  him  and  his 
family,  dwelling  on  his  s'  ong  pouus,  and  using  every 
.  "^ort  to  make  his  proposiiiun  as  ,  tractive  as  possible. 
Once  persuade  tiie  prospe- '  that  ne  wants  the  insur- 
ance, and  he  will  have  it  m  spite  of  that  threadbare 
and  overworked  excuse  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

"HAVE  ALL  THE  INSURANCE  I  NEED" 

A  man  never  has  all  the  insurance  he  needs,  unless 
he  carries  sufficient  to  make  it  certain  that  his  family 
will  be  able  to  subsist  in  reasonable  and  decent  com- 
fort after  his  decease.  V^ery  often  the  man  who  uses 
this  argument  carries  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
in  life  insurance  and  talks  as  though  the  interest  on 
that  sum  would  provide  his  family  witii  a  living.  Half 
a  loaf  is  '  ettcr  than  no  bread ;  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  is  better  than  no  insurance  at  all ;  but  two  or 
three  titou.sand  dollars  will  not  go  very  far  in  support- 
ing a  family.  If  the  men  who  utter  the  above  excuse 
would  only  sit  down  and  do  a  little  figuring  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  the  extent  and  sufficiency  of  the 
provision  which  they  have  made  for  their  families  we 
imagine  that  quite  a  few  of  them  would  be  willing  to 
admit  that  they  have  not  got  all  the  insurance  they 
need. 

Then  there  are  other  questions  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  Have  you  commenced  to  make  any 
adequate  provision  for  your  own  support  after  you 
retire  from  the  activities  of  business  life?    Does  not 
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your  business  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  your 
'personality,  and,  it  so,  would  an  insurance  policy  on 
your  life  not  prove  a  considerable  protection  to  the 
interest  of  your  business?  Are  there  mortgages  or 
debts  outstanding  which  might  prove  very  embawass- 
ing  in  the  event  of  your  sudden  decease.''  W(juld  a 
larger  line  of  life  insurance  i^e  of  a:>sistance  to  you 
in  obtaining  credit  in  your  business?  Are  you  depend- 
ing to  any  Irage  extent  upon  UKjre  or  less  speculative 
or  hazaidous  investments,  and,  in  that  case,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  as  a  safeguard  to  carry  a  large  line 
of  life  insurance  which  is  not  only  an  absolutely  safe 
and  secure  investment,  but  also  one  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  creditors?  /\11  these  [)oints  have  to  be 
considered  and  answered  before  you  can  announce 
confidently  that  you  have  all  the  insurance  you  need. 

"LIFE  INSURANCE  A  GAMBLE" 

No  such  thing.  Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  most 
open  and  straightforward  propositions  possible;  it 
stands  for  certainty,  security  and  stability.  The  man 
who  insures  his  life  is  not  gambling.  But  if  there  is 
a  per.son  above  all  others  who  is  gambling,  speculating 
on  his  chances  of  life  and  death,  playing  fast  and 
l(M)se  with  fate,  it  is  the  man  who,  with  a  wife  and 
children  dependent  on  him,  makes  no  provision  for 
their  .support  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  wilfully 
e.xposes  them  to  all  '.iie  misfortures  which  would  result 
from  a  su(hlen  illness  or  fatal  accident  to  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family. 

There  is  nothing  so  uncertain  as  he  life  of  an 
individual.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  few  things 
more  certain  than  the  chances  of  life  and  death  of 
a  large  number  of  individuals.  The  law  of  mortality 
is  so  steadfast  ai.d  certain  that  among  10.000  insured 
individuals  an   actuary   can   ascertain    with   suflficieni 
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exactness  for  all  practical  purposes  the  number  who 
will  survive  each  year.  And,  therefore,  life  insurance, 
by  bringing  together  a  large  number  of  risks,  over- 
comes the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  human  life 
and  supplies  in  its  place  practical  certainty.  A  life 
insurance  company  may  be  regarded  as  a  society  com- 
posed jf  thousands  of  individuals,  banded  together 
for  the  purposes  of  protectiim.  each  one  paying  a 
contribution  which  has  been  tixed  with  scientific  exacti- 
tude. There  is  nothing  of  uncertainty  or  speculation 
about  such  a  society. 

r,ut  the  man  who  negkiis  lo  tak*.-  advantage  <»l 
the  security  thus  afforded,  and  exposes  himself  and 
family  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  his  individual  fate 

he  is  the  real  gambler. 

"COSTS  TOO  MUCH" 

When    a    man    raises   this   objection,   you    want    to 
come  right  back  at  him  sla])  dash,  ([uiok  as  a  wink. 
Ask  him  if  it  co..ts  a  man  to  save  money;  to  ?tart  a 
bank  account,  to  invest    funds  in  a  mortgage.     Are 
any  of  these  an  expense?    Would  you  say  that  it  costs 
you  the  money  you  lay  aside?     \Vh\    no!     I'ank  de 
posits  are  an  asset,  and  so  the  other  investments.    So  is 
life  insurance.     When  a  man  takes  out  a  life  policy, 
he  is  not  spending  the  premiums,  he  is  investing  thnu. 
It  he  <lies  soon  after,  the  conipJinv    pays  b;ick   m.iu} 
times    what    he    paid    in     n(»   olh'.-r   investment    could 
yield  anything  like  as  good  a  return      If  he  lives  lif 
teen  or  twenty  or  twenty-tive  ye.ns.  lu  k^Ms  his  money 
back  with  interest     the  insurance  prote.  ion  has  cost 
him  nothing.   Mo  matter  how  lonu  he  retains  the  polic). 
the  money  will  come  back  some  day.  to  himself  or  his 
estate.     Why.  then,  slunild  it  be  said  that  life  insur- 
ance costs?     It  doesn'i  cost:  it  saves 
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"NO  ONE  DEPENDING  ON  ME" 

This  is  one  of  the  really  hard  objections  to  answer. 
The  best  and  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  hfe 
insurance— family  protection— is  not  appropriate  in 
such  a  case.  The  arguments  that  usually  prove  the 
agent's  most  effective  weapons  fall  harmless  when 
directed  against  a  man  who  has  no  one  depending  on 
him.  Fortunately  one  rarely  meets  a  person  who  has 
absolutely  no  family  ties. 

Young  unmarried  men  sometimes  put  forward  the 
above  excuse.  The  agent  must  in  such  a  case  remind 
his  prospect  that  while  he  may  not  at  present  have 
any  one  depending  on  him,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
some  day  marry  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  insur- 
ance. There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
insuring  now.  He  will  never  be  able  to  secure  insur- 
ance at  so  low  a  rate  again.  He  is  in  good  health  now 
ard  insurable;  his  serious  illness,  or  even  a  change  in 
his  family  history  might  render  him  uninsurable,  or 
insurabiv  onlv  at  a  higher  premium  or  with  a  lien. 
Moreover  he  can  probably  aflford  the  premium  better 
now  when  he  has  only  himself  to  support,  and  by 
insuring  now  he  may  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  policy  paid  for  by  the  time  he  marries.  He  will 
also  form  valuable  habits  of  thrift,  and  probably  save 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  way  which  otherwise 
would  havf  been  spent  e.xtravagatjtly  or  larelessly. 

An  endowment  is  the  best  plan  to  canvass  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  as  it  is  a  piofifable  investment  aside 
from  the  insurance  protection  which  it  affords.  A 
young  man  who  takes  an  endowment  has  an  invest- 
ment which  will  help  hmi  to  save  his  money,  will 
furnish  some  prnvisifm  for  his  :  .ter  years,  and  if  he 
marries  will  provide  \\m  insur;«ncc  pr(»te(Mion  which 
he  will  then  need 
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"CAN  INVEST  MY  MONEY  BETTER" 

Even  if  the  prospect  could  make  a  more  profitable 
investment  than  an  insurance  policy  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  doing  so,  if  he  has  a  family  to  support. 
If  the  agent  knows  that  his  customer  really  requn-es 
protection  he  can  afford  to  disregard  the  above  argu- 
ment and  pin  his  man  down  relentlessly  to  the  unalter- 
able duty  of  providing  for  those  dependent  upon  him. 
If  the  prospect  has  no  one   dependent   upon  him, 
the   agent  must   talk  endowment    policits,   and   point 
out  that  there  are  no  other  investments  yielding    a 
higher   return  and  at  the  same   time   equal   security. 
The  most  al)le  and  sagacious  business  men,  although 
they  are  in  a  position  to  take  their  pick  of  the  most 
profitable    investments    in    the    market,     nevertheless 
realize  the  desirability  of  having  a  large  jjorlion  of 
their  wealth  securely  invested  in  life  in.surance.     In 
corroboration  of  this  the  agent  may  exhibit  the  long 
list  of  prominent  business  men  insured  in  his  own  com- 
pany and  quote  Wanamaker  and  other  wealthy  and 
successful  men  who  have  expressed  themselves  very 
stronglv  in  favour  of  life  insurance.    Leading  men  all 
th"  world  over,  even  those  whose  fortunes  would  seem- 
inglv  place  them  beyond  the  need  of  life  insurance, 
realize  the  importance  of  "an  anchor  to  windward." 
"CAN'T  AFFORD  IT" 
When   vou  know  that  your  prospect  has  a   family 
depending  on  him  and  needs  the  insurance,  you  can  be 
content  to  ignore  an  objection  like  the  above      If  you 
can  make  him  realize  that  he  must  have  it,  he  will 
afforfl  it.  somehow  or  other.    Generally  the  objection 
is  a  bluff,  set  up  to  draw  you  oflf  the  subject.     Don't 
pav  any  attention  to  it. 

Sometimes,   though,   the   very    objection    can     be 
turned  into  an  argument  in  your  favour.     "If  it  is 
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hard  for  you  to  make  both  ends  meet,  what  about 
your  family  after  your  death?  If  you  cannot  spare 
one-tenth  of  your  income  to  bu>  'nsurance  while  you 
live,  how  will  your  family  spare  the  ten-tenths  of 
it,  if  you  die?  When  asked  to  insure  you  reply,  'I 
don't  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from.' 

■'Imagine  the  different  meaning  of  those  words  on 
the  lips  of  your  widow.     If  a  man  with  business  capa 
city  finds  times  hard,  how  would  women  and  children 
find  them  ? 

"Anyway,  what  does  the  p?emium  amount  to,  in 
comparison  with  the  sum  assured?  Suppose  one  of 
your  clerks  should  accidentally  lose  one  dollar  a  da\ 
out  of  your  i»usiness,  would  you  miss  it?  Would  it 
matt-riallv  affect  vour  business?  Take  that  amount 
out  and  deposit  it  with  an  insurance  company.  If  you 
<lic,  there  is  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  your 
family.  And  if  you  live,  the  money  will  come  liack 
to  you  with  interest. 

■'Your  family  need  the  protection  more  than  you 
need  the  premiums.  A  little  sacrifice  on  your  pari 
guards  against  much  misery  on  theirs. 

FINANCIAL  EMBARRASSMENT 

"I  am  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  in  <lebi,  m\ 
proptTt}  ni<>rtgage(l,  tic  I  u;:nt  to  p.iy  my  debts  and 
gti  a  home  lirst.  etc."  These  arc  illustrations  of 
another  cl»«s  of  e.xcust-  that  the  insurance  solicitor 
must   frequently  meet 

'  r.ut  suppose  you  die  in  thf  midst  of  this  financial 
embarrassment?  In  what  position  will  your  familv 
find  themselves  then?  You  find  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet,  you  say.  Will  your  family  find  it  any  easier? 
^'ou  slate  that  you  wish  to  pay  oiX  your  debts,  and  get 
a  home.  But  if  y<ni  die  in  the  meantime,  your  family 
will  inherit  the  debts  without  the  home. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  cairy  a  life  insurance 
policy,  it  will  take  you  a  little  hmger  u  pay  oil  your 
debts,  no  doubt.  lUit  you  can  make  certain  thai  your 
I'aniily  will  not  be  left  destitute  at  your  death,  \1ore 
ihan  that,  you  can  make  the  policy  payable  to  your 
wife  and  children  as  preferred  beiK-ticiaries,  and  so 
render  it  free  from  all  claims  of  your  creditors.  ati«l 
the  property  of  your  famil}  alone." 

"I   AM  IN  GOOD  HEALTH— DON'T  NEED 
INSURANCE" 

"Jf  you  are  in  good  health,  this  is  the  very  time 

for  you  to  take  out  insurance.  Insmance  '.duipanics 
.'.re  not  lookint;  for  invalid  risks;  if  you  wait  until 
you  feel  ill,  before  ap])lyini;  for  a  policy,  you  will 
ne\er  ^et  one.  ■, \  hen  du-  cnirrnt*\  bfi^'Uis  lo  vMokc. 
it  is  loo  latf  lo  think  ithout  rire  iiy,uranciv 

"And,  anywa}'.  tlu-  mere  fact  thai  you  ait-  presentl) 
n  ;;ood  health  df>es  no!  i^ive  ycm  a  lease  o)  life  for 
.inv  cerlairi  time,  'u  \oii;-  own  vr.iierieni  yon  liave 
IxTii'wn  n:fn  lo  die  who  were  in  fjerfcct  health  only  a 
short  r.me  previously.  If  you  were  to  look  over  the 
deatii  register  of  ;m}  hte  insTrrimce  compiuiy  you 
would  Ik-  a.na/cd  a!  ihe  luurber  fi  death>  amon<;  those 
who  only  a  feu  iftonth.^.  or  wedks.  <n-  even  days,  pre- 
viouslv  were  passed  In  the  n^edica!  examiner  as  ex 
celleni  risks.  There  .ne  acute  T'lnn*^  of  disease  and 
accidents  which  carr\-  r.tf  the  roiiust  as  well  as  the 
inhnn,  \'ou  are  I  rilling  wth  ihe  future  of  all  those 
dependent  on  you.  when  \(ju  deKlierately  blind  your 
eves  to  the  fate  which  is  constantly  rarryin!:  oft'  others, 
and  '•"nv  toni'h   \oi'  :»<  w  ►^•11 

"I  NEED  $10,000:  WfLL  WAIT  UNTIL  I  CAN 
AFFmm  IT" 

There    are    some   m  en    who.   because     they      cannot 
afford  to  take  as  much  tiv*iwranee  as  thev  would  like  to 
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have,  go  without  any.  They  say  they  will  take  it  all 
at  once — later.  They  refuse  to  believe  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread  at  all. 

Take  the  case  of  two  men,  A  and  B.  A  took  out 
four  20  Payment  Life  Policies  for  $2,500  each,  as  he 
reached  the  ages  of  25,  30,  35  and  40.  B  waited  till 
he  was  40,  and  then  took  a  policy  for  $10,000.    .V  took 


$2,500 

25 

$75.00 

$1,500.00 

2,500 

30 

83.15 

1,663.00 

2.500 

35 

92.40 

1 ,848.00 

2,500 

40 

104.40 

2.068.00 

$10,000 


$354.95 


$7,079.00 


B,  on  the  other  hand,  took  $10,000  at  age  40; 
annual  premium  $413.60;  total  premiums  in  twenty 
years,  $9,272.00.  In  other  words.  A,  who  was  willing 
to  lake  his  insurance  in  small  instalments  as  he  could 
afford  it,  had  the  following  advantages  over  B : 

1.  He  had  $2,500  insurance  protection  for  15  years; 
another  $5,000  for  10  years;  another  $7..500  for  5 
years ;  which  B  did  not  get  at  all. 

2.  A's  annual  premiums  amounted  to  $353.95,  as 
compared  to  B's  $413.60;  and  in  the  long  run  A,  if 
he  lived,  would  pay  only  $7,079,  as  compared  with  B's 
$9,272. 

3.  B  ran  the  risk  of  dying  or  becoming  uninsur- 
able in  the  15  years  during  which  A  was  already 
insured. 

4.  A's  policies  were  respectively  5,  10  and  15  years 
old;  and  had  accumulated  large  cash  and  loan  values 
before  P.  took  out  any  insurance  at  all. 
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"NEED  ALL  MY  MONEY  IN  MY  BUSINESS" 

This  is  an  objection  which  the  insurance  agent 
sometimes  meets  upon  the  lips  of  a  business  man,  and 
it  requires  careful  handling.  The  objection  usually 
comes  from  a  man  who  admits  that  insurance  is  all 
right  in  theory,  and  that  he  would  like  to  carry  a  policy 
if  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  do  so,  but  every  cent  of 
available  capital,  he  claims,  is  required  in  his  busi- 
ness. It  is  useless  for  the  agfnt  in  such  case  to  take 
direct  issue  with  his  prospect,  or  discuss  with  him  how 
much  or  how  little  capital  is  needed  in  his  business 
undertakings.  vV  man's  business  is  his  ov'n  affair, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  tolerate  criticism 
or  discussion  of  it  from  a  stranger.  The  agent  will 
therefore  require  lo  guard  against  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  meddling  with  his  prospect's  private  affairs, 
and  instead  of  challenging  the  objection  by  a  direct 
denial,  he  can  execute  a  flanking  movement  and  attack 
it  from  the  rear — thus: 

1.  Putting  mone}  in  life  insurance  is  helping  your 
business.  Life  insurance  strengthens  a  man's  credit, 
and  a  man  who  possesses  credit  can  always  get  all  the 
capital  that  he  can  usefully  employ.  A  iife  policy  is 
collateral  security  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  bankers 
recognize  it  as  such.  More  than  that,  after  the  first 
few  years,  you  can  Itorrow  from  the  company  on 
security  of  the  policy  alone. 

2.  One  of  the  soundest  business  maxims  is,  not  to 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.  A  man  may  have 
every  reruson  to  believe  that  he  will  make  money  safely 
and  rapidly  in  the  future  n.-  he  has  :n  the  past,  but 
"the  l)esl  laid  plans  o'  mice  and  m*?n  gang  aft  agley," 
and  it  is  wiser  and  safer  to  have  an  anchor  to  wind- 
ward upon  which  he  can  rely  if  ill-luck  befalls.  Life 
insurance  is  the  safest  and  surest  form  of  investment 
known  at  the  present  day. 
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.1  The  best  proof  of  the  wei^dit  of  the  foregoing 
arj^uments  is  that  the  most  successful  business  ireii  are 
always  the  firmest  believers  in  life  insurance.  Take 
up  the  policyholders'  list  of  any  lartje  company  and 
you  will  find  it  headed  by  business  n.en  of  saj^acity 
ana  repute,  who  have  unique  opportunities  for  invest- 
injr  their  money  to  the  very  liest  advanta/^e,  but  who 
have,  nevertheless,  elected  to  en^pl(jy  a  larj;e  proj)or- 
tion  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  life  insurance  for  the 
jjrotection  oi  their  families  and  their  business  under- 
takings. 

4.  After  all,  what  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  your 
business  if  it  is  not  to  provide  for  your  family  and 
your  own  old  age?  And  is  that  not  also  the  aim  of 
life  insurance?  S>)  that  when  you  put  your  money 
in  life  insurance  \vni  attain  the  self-san:e  ends  that 
you  are  annnig  at  wheti  you  invest  your  n:oney  in 
your  business.  Uul  you  accrmiplish  your  })urpose  n.uch 
more  safely  and  .surely  when  you  make  use  of  life 
insurance.  I'Or  if  xou  die*!  before  the  ])rovision  for 
your  family  was  completed,  your  business  (deprived 
of  your  skill  and  energy)  might  be  almost  worthless 
to  your  family;  whereas,  life  itisurance,  in  such  a  case, 
would  prove  ihe  very  best  investment  that  could  have 
been  made.  And  even  if  you  lived,  and  your  Imsiness 
i)rospers,  and  you  retire  at  length  to  enjf)y  the  fruits 
of  your  labours,  \()U  will  nevertheless  not  regret  having 
mvested  some  of  your  money  in  life  insurance;  for 
even  if  your  life  |)olicies  yield  \ou  son^ewhat  smaller 
leturns  than  some  "ther  of  your  investments  you  will 
iiave  been  mere  than  comj^ensated  by  the  increased 
sense  of  security  and  ease  that  you  have  enjoyed 
thereby. 

5.  In  short,  no  man  with  a  family  to  support  and 
protect,  and  without  insurance  whereby  to  protect 
them,  can  conscientiously  say  that  he  needs    all     his 
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money  in  his  business.  It  would  be  more  fittiig  for 
him  to  say  that  he  dare  not  use  his  money  for  his  busi 
ness  or  for  any  other  purpose,  until  he  has  done  his 
duty  towards  those  dependent  upon  him  by  providinj^ 
an  adequate  amount  of  life  insurance  for  their  pro- 
tection. When  he  has  done  that,  he  can  put  his  money 
into  his  business  or  into  anything  else  that  he  plea.ses 
with  a  light  heart.  He  can  incur  liabilities  or  pledge 
his  credit  or  'take  chances"  in  business  to  an  extent 
to  which  an  uninsured  man  simply  dares  not  venture 
In  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  life  insurance  that  a 
man  with  a  family  can  invest  everything  in  his 
business. 

"HAVE  TO  DIE  TO  WIN" 

This,  as  .someone  has  said,  is  one  of  the  mouldy 
objections  to  life  insurance  neither  funny  nor  fair. 
You  have  to  die,  and  why  not  win? 

l)Ul  it  is  not  necessary  to  die  in  order  to  win. 
The  man  who  cashes  a  matured  endowment  and  its 
profits  will  tell  you  that  lie  did  not  have  to  die  to  win. 
If  vou  question  him  about  bis  \iews  .in  iIk-  subject 
of  life  insuraiiCe  in  general  and  endown;ent  p(jlicies 
in  particular,  be  will  tell  you  that  for  fifteen,  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  his  family  enjoyed  the  protecti'ii 
of  a  far  largei  .smn  than  he  could  possibly  have  pro 
vided  in  any  other  manner;  that  he  never  had  an 
investment  ilia'  g.ivi-  him  so  little  an\iet\  or  trouble; 
that  it  helpc'l  bin.  a  number  of  times  in  financial 
dilYiculty;  th  it  !ie  finall\-  received  back  his  whole  in 
vestment  with  compound  interest;  and  that  if  he  ccnild 
live  bis  life  over  again  he  would  insure  for  double 
the  amount 
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"LIVE  POOR  TO  DIE  RICH" 

This  is  another  of  the  often-heard,  often-refuted, 
yet  oft-repeated  objections — that  the  man  who  insures 
"Uves  poor  in  order  to  die  rich." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  who  carries  Ufe  insur- 
ance is  the  very  man  who  is  under  no  necess'^y  to 
"hve  poor."  His  family  is  protected;  he  has  made 
provision  for  his  own  old  age;  he  can  live  up  to  his 
income  without  feeling  the  slightest  anxiety  as  to  the 
future.  Most  other  men — we  are  speaking  now  of  men 
who  possess  enough  conscience  to  feel  some  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  families'  welfare  and  enough 
foresight  to  make  some  pnnision  for  tJieir  own  future 
— other  men  are  obliged  to  exercise  strict  econcnny 
and  self-denial  for  many  years  before  they  succeed 
in  accumulating  a  sufficient  estate  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  their  families  and  a  competence  for  them- 
selves ;  they  are,  in  fact,  obliged  to  "live  poor"  dur- 
ing all  that  interval  in  which  they  are  feverishly  en- 
deavouring to  gather  together  a  sufficient  fortune  to 
protect  them  against  the  unknown  contingencies  of 
the  future.  The  man  without  insurance  labours  to 
accumulate  an  estate  which  will  provide  protection 
against  death  or  old  age;  the  man  with  insurance 
relies  upon  the  company's  guarantee  against  both  these 
contingencies.  The  uninsured  individual,  if  he  lives. 
will  prol-ably  accumulate  the  estate  he  has  been  striv- 
ing for.  although  at  the  expense  of  much  self-denial, 
anxiety  and  risk ;  if  he  dies  in  the  meantime,  however, 
neiiher  he  nor  his  family  will  ever  enjoy  that  estate. 
The  insured  person,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  his 
estate  by  .i  stroke  of  the  pen  and  lives  free  from 
•^nxiety  or  uncertainty,  because,  whether  he  lives  or 
dies,  the  necessary  provision  has  been  made.  Which 
man  is  it,  under  these  circumstances,  that  "lives  poor 
to  die  rich  ?" 
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"I'LL  KUN  THE  RISK" 

"No,  my  friend,  it  is  your  family  that  runs  the 
risk,  not  you.  It  is  your  family  that  runs  the  risk  of 
poverty,  struggle,  hardships  and  want.  You  run  no 
risk  if  you  remain  uninsured,  but  your  family  does. 
You  will  never  see  the  results  of  your  selfishness  and 
folly,  if  you  die  uninsured ;  but  your  family  will  see 
and  feel  them.  You  may  never  realize  how  hopeless 
is  the  dilemma  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  your  widow  and 
your  children  will  surely  taste  the  full  bitterness  of 
such  a  situation  if  you  leave  them  unprovided  for. 

"Therefore,  don't  stick  out  your  chest  and  say,  'I 
will  run  the  lisk,'  as  though  you  were  doing  a  bold 
and  manly  thing.  Y^ou  either  don't  realize  what  }ou 
are  saying  or  else  your  real  meaning  is.  'I  don't 
care  enough  for  my  family  to  insure.  Let  them  take 
their  chances.'  " 

"WILL  INSURE  NEXT  YEAR" 

This  excuse,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  frequently 
interposed.  The  prospect  has  no  objection  to  life 
insurance,  admits  it  is  a  good  thing,  may  even  promise 
his  application  later  on.  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
wants  to  have  the  matter  postponed  for  the  present. 

In  such  a  case,  the  usual  arguments  against  delay 
are  applicable.  The  agent  must  emphasize  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  The  prospect  may  be  dead  a  year  from 
now.  There  is  also  the  uncertainty  of  health  :  twelve 
months  hence  he  may  be  uninsurable.  Then  there  is 
the  increased  cost  to  be  considered,  ever\  year's  delay 
means  an  increased  premium. 

"And,  anyway,  why  are  you  intending  to  insure 
a  year  from  now?  Isn't  it  becau.se  you  feel  a  solemn 
responsibility  resting  upon  you  to  provide  for  your 
family — because  you  recognize  the  unhappy  position 
in  which  lliey  would  bo  placed  in  the  evetii   r»f  \()>ir 
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death ;  becaus,;  you  know  that  life  insurance  is  a  good 
thing?  Well,  if  it  is  a  good  tbing  a  year  hence,  isn't 
it  a  good  thing  now  ?  Your  family  needs  the  insurance 
protection  during  the  coming  year  as  much  as  they 
will  ever  need  it,  and  you  can't  afford  to  let  them 
take  chances.  Do  it  now,  make  uncertainty  certain, 
get  the  load  of  responsibility  off  your  shoulders  by 
insuring  at  once.  It  may  involve  a  little  sacrifice,  a 
little  temporary  inconvenience,  but  these  considera- 
tions are  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  awful  respon- 
sibility of  leaving  your  family  during  twelve  long 
months  absolutely  without  protection  in  the  event  of 
your  death." 

"WIFE  OBJECTS" 

This  excuse  is  usually  of  the  nature  of  a  bluff 
hun-f  out  by  a  prospect  to  ''flag"  you  as  you  bear 
down  upon  him  with  your  arguments.  The  best  plan 
is  to  ignore  the  objection  altogether  and  allow  nothing 
to  delay  or  turn  you  aside  from  the  path  of  your  argu- 
ment. Or  you  car  call  the  blutf  by  interviewing  his 
wife  -in  which  ca*>e  you  will  usually  find  that  she 
has  no  objections  whatever  to  her  husband  takii.g  out 
insurance,  but  very  probably  approves  of  it  *most 
strongly.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  where  there 
is  a  family,  for  the  wife  will  usually  be  very  .anxious 
for  lu-r  husbaiul  t(»  carr\'  instirance  prokctioTi  -not 
for  lur  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  children.  In 
m;iny  instances.  api)lications  have  been  thus  written 
which  Wduld  never  have  been  obtained  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  efforts  and  inlUunce  of  the  wife 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a  woman  fo'- 
sentimental  reasons  doesn't  like  life  insurance  because 
it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  money  equivalent  for  the  hus- 
band's life.  When  you  find  that  the  matter  stands  thus, 
if  is  better  not  to  refer  the  proposition  to  her  at  all 
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l)ut  rather  to  appeal  to  the  husbaiul's  conimonseiise 
to  ignore  his  wife's  foolish  scruples,  and  to  make  the 
^xccessary  provision  for  !iis  family,  whether  with  lier 
knowledi^e  or  n(U. 

. /'Wives  may  (jbject   lo   life   insurance,  but   widows 
iffiiver  do." 


RELIGIOUS  OBJECTIONS 


'"One  occasionally  runs  up  apinst  an  objector  who 
inaintains  that  life  insurance  is  unscriptural,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  injunction,  •'Take  no  thou.tiht  for  the  mor- 
vciw,"  etc.  A  man  who  takes  this  stand  is  usually 
sio'  stupid  or  obstinate  that  argument  with  him  is 
wasted.  The  a.uenl  might,  however,  .set  him  the  task 
{<fi  reconciling  his  creed  with  the  following  text : 
"'M'ut  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  es]!ecially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
and  is  wor.se  than  an  iniidel."     1.  Timothy,  v.  8. 

v> 

/(     .  SOME  PUZZLERS 

I'^or  the  n.an   who  objects.     Ask    him    to     sui)ply 
arjswers  to  a  few  of  the  following: 

1,  Do  you  suppo.se  a  man  ever  died  fully  insured 
whose  witlow  lamenlcd  llie  fact  that  he  had  not  in- 
vi'stcd  his  money  in  .some  other  manner? 
'  '2.  1^1  you  suppose  a  man  ever  died  without  life 
insurance  who  did  not  regret — too  late — his  failure 
lo  provide  for  his  family? 

'  3.  Did  you  ever  n.eet  a  man  who,  being  unable  on 
account  of  illness,  or  accident,  or  unfavourable  family 
history  to  obtain  insurance,  did  not  bitterly  regret  that 
he  had  not  taken  it  years  before,  when  he  had  a  chance 
to  do  so? 
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4.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  who  had  paid  prem- 
iums on  an  endowment  pohcy  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  who,  at  the  maturity  of  the  poHcy,  wished  it  had 
been  for  only  half  the  amount  ? 

5.  Some  people  regard  a  savings  bank  account  as 
a  better  investment  than  an  endowment  policy,  but 
where  is  the  man  who  would  keep  up  year  in  and  year 
out  the  habit  of  paying  a  fixed  sum  into  the  savings 
bank,  with  the  same  regularity  and  persistency  and 
punctuality  that  he  would  exhibit  in  paying  his  life 
insurance  premiums? 

6.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  widow  who  wished  her 
husband  had  put  his  money  in  the  bank  instead  of 
investing  it  in  life  insurance? 

7.  What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  man  who 
steadfastly  refused  to  insure  his  house  against  fire 
and  put  the  premiums  in  the  bank  instead  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  conduct  of  another  man  who  refuses 
to  carry  life  insurance  for  the  protection  of  his  family 
and  puts  his  money  into  other  investments? 

9.  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  insure  imme- 
diately if  he  knew  that  his  death  would  certainly 
occur  within  the  next  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years? 

10.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  whose  children  were 
forced  to  go  without  an  education  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  father  when  he  died  carried  no  life  insur- 
ance ? 

11.  Did  you  never  meet  a  man  who  wished  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  some  agent  had  plagued 
him  into  insuring  when  he  was  twenty  years  younger 
and  could  afford  to  pay  the  lower  premium  then  re- 
quired ? 
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Occasionally  the  life  agent  in  his  canvass  meets  a 
man  who  claims  that  he  can  invest  his  money  to  just 
as  g<J^-:l  advantage  in  a  savings  bank. 

Putting  money  in  the  savings  bank  is  a  go(Kl  thing. 
Putting  money  in  life  insurance  is  a  better.  When 
people  argue  that  the  premiums  required  for  a  life 
policy  would  be  better  invested  if  deposited  regularly 
in  a  bank,  where  they  would  be  available  in  an  emer- 
gency, they  overlook  a  very  material  fact.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  whereas  to-day  they  may  be  able  to  earn 
money  to  put  in  the  bank,  the  chances  of  life  are  very 
uncertain.  If  death  occurs  their  earnings  cease,  and 
their  bank  deposits  cease.  All  the  savings  bank  does, 
or  can  do.  is  to  take  care  of  the  depositor's  money,  if 
he  saves  it.  and  return  it  to  him  with  interest.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  contingency  and  furnishes  no  protection 
beyond  the  amount  actually  invested  and  interest. 
The  depositor  may  die  after  having  made  only  the  first 
deposit,  and  his  heirs  in  that  case  can  withdraw  only 
what  has  actually  been  paid  in,  plus  a  few  months' 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  under  a  life  insurance 
policy,  the  moment  the  first  premium  has  been  de- 
posited the  assured's  family  is  protected  to  the  extent 
of  many  times  the  amount  of  the  premium.  If  he 
dies  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  is  payable,  even 
though  only  one  premiun    may  have  been  paid. 

This  argument  may  be  illustrated  a;  follows:  Sup- 
pose a  man  aged  2S  has  $100  a  year  :o  invest.  If  he 
deposits  it  annually  in  the  savings  bank  at  ^  per 
cent,  interest,  the  amount  of  his  accumulations  are 
as  shown  in  column  2.  If  he  invests  it  in  life  insur- 
ance, it  will  pav  for  an  ordinary  life,  with  profits, 
policy  of  $4,694.83. 
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bt  year 

3rd  " 

Sill  " 

7lh  •• 

lOlh  " 

12lh  " 

15th  " 

17tli  " 

20th  '• 

22nd   " 

25th  " 

27th  " 

30th  " 


Bank  Deposit 
$     100.00 

209.10 
430.90 
666.20 
1,046.40 
1,319.20 
1,759.90 
2,076.10 
2,587.00 
2,953.70 
3,545.90 
3,971.00 
4.657.50 


Ins.  I'olicy 

$4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 
4,694.83 


From  this  illustration  it  will  be  .seen  how  small  is 
the  protection  afforded  l»y  a  bank  deposit  in  comparj: 
son  with  that  given  by  a  life  policy.  Even  in  30  years 
the  accumulations  of  the  bank  account  would  not 
equal  the  original  amount  of  the  life  insurance  policy; 
and  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  tact  that,  in  any 
good  life  insurance  company,  the  profits  in  30  years 
on  a  with-proHts  policy  would  be  sufficiem  to  increase 
the  amount  of  ihe  policy  f.'ir  beyond  its  original  face 

value.  -  ■ 

liut  even  con.sidered  merely  as  an  investment  the 
life  insurance  [)olicy  will  com|)are  fav«)urably  with  the 
savings  bank.  At  age  25.  the  annual  premium  for 
a  20-year  endowment,  with  profits,  is  $48.50.  That 
sum,  deposited  regularly  every  year  in  the  bank  for 
20  years,  would  amount  with  3%  comi)<»und  interest  to 
$1,342.29.  There  are  companies  to-day  which  are  pay- 
ing  n  ich  more  than  that  on  their  maturing  20yeaf 
endow  nents.  and  any  good  company  is  paying  close 
to  thai  sum.  So  that  a  man  who  takes  out  a  20-year 
endowment  gels  his  money  back  with  compound  inter- 
est at  practically  bank  rate  if  he  survives  the  20  years. 
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and  has  had  insurance  protection  lor  20  years  in  addi- 
ti»>n,  absolutely  free. 

The  question  as  to  the  relative  safety  of  a  life 
company  and  a  bank  is  discussed  in  another  article. 
If  properly  conducted  they  are  both  so  secure  as  o  pu 
failure  out  of  the  question.  If  there  is  an  ad\antag«. 
in  cither's  favour  it  is  in  favour  of  the  life  company, 
which  is  subject  to  no  financial  panics,  an,!  is  under 
the  strictest  governmental   supervision. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  case  for  the  life  insurance  policy 
as  against  the  savings  bank  account  can  Im'  summarized 
as  follows : 

1.  The  life  insurance  company  is  just  as  safe  as  the 
hank — if  anything,  safer. 

2.  It  gives  as  good  returns  on  the  money  invested 
as  the  bank,  and 

3.  You  get  your  insurance  protection  to  boot. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  v..  "OTHER  INVESTMENTS" 

The  objection  to  life  insurance  is  somvlnnes  heard, 
■*l  can  invest  my  money  better." 

Very  frequently  the  argument  to  use  with  such  an 
objector  is  not  "You  can't  invest  your  money  better," 
but  "You  won't  invest  it  better."  Wher.-  there  is  a 
life  insurance  pojicy  to  'eep  up.  you  know  in  advance 
that  certain  payments  have  to  be  made  under  it  from 
tiine  to  time,  and  you  take  measures  to  provide  for 
an<l  meet  those  payments.  Would  V(ni  provide  that 
money  for  other  investments  if  there  were  no  life 
insurance  policy  to  keey)  up?  Would  you  continui'  with 
unfail'  ig  regularity  year  in  and  year  out  to  .set  aside 
that  sui.i?  Would  not  a  large  [xjrtion  of  it,  in  a  good 
many  years,  be  spent  carelessly  and  for  unremunera- 
tive  purposes — never  invested  at  all  ? 

You  say  you  can  invest  your  money  better.  Hut 
how  tnanv  investments  are  there  in  which  you  could 
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use  to  advantage  the  comparatively  small  sums  which 
are  required  for  premiums  on  a  life  insurance  policy? 
A  relatively  small  premium  will  pay  for  a  big  insur- 
ance policy ;  but  if  you  were  hunting  for  other  invest- 
ments with  that  sa-ne  premium  as  your  only  avail- 
able capital,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  have  much 
success.  To  take  advantage  of  most  investments  you 
must  have  the  capital  to  invest.  In  life  insurance  you 
can  pay  for  your  investment  by  instalments. 

You  say  you  can  invest  your  money  better.  .  If  you 
mean  by  that  there  are  other  investments  which  will 
yield  a  better  rate  of  interest,  your  assertion  is  no 
doubt  true.  There  are  always  plenty  of  speculative 
"«ntures  which  hold  out  prospects  of  big  returns.  But 
higii  interest  rates  generally  go  hand  in  liand  with 
poor  security.  Life  insurance  is  an  absolutely  safe 
investment,  and  its  returns  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  other  investment  of  an  equally  high  order 
from  the  standpoint  of  security. 

You   say  that  you  can  invest  your  money  better. 
Suppose  it  is  true.     Suppose  that  you  are  so  excep- 
tionally situated  in  the  business  world  that  you  can 
command  gilt-edged   investments  and  that  you   have 
the  ready  money  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  your 
opportunities  for  investment.    Yet  if  you  have  a  family 
you  ought— in  addition  to  your  business  investments — 
to  protect  them  against  the  loss  of  your  earning  power 
by  carrying  a  sufficient  amount  of  life  insurance.     If 
you  have  the  insurance  protection,  you  will   feel  far 
more   free  to  expend  or  invest  the  balance  of  your 
income  in  any  way  that  may  appeal   to    you.       An 
anchor   to  windward  always   relieves  one's  mind  of 
anxiety.    You  don't  know  when  death  may  occur  and 
cause  all  your  plans  to  go  smash ;  and  in  that  event 
your  life  insurance  policies  will  likely  prove  themselves 
to  have  been  vour  best  investments  after  all. 


Lapses 


LAPSES— FROM  THE  COMPANY'S  STANDPOINT 

Every  life  company  is  anxious  to  get  new  business, 
and  possibly  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  point 
by  most  companies,  so  that  tne  ucld  staff  very  often 
get  the  impression  that  new  business  is  the  company's 
.  -'  ini,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  only  secondary 
ice  to  secure  permanent  business. 

matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case.  Every 
.,.  .maxii-  id  company  realizes  that  the  quality  of 
the  business  written  is  of  more  importance  than  its 
quantity.  And  this,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  tirst 
place,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  new 
policy,  the  loading  on  the  first  year's  premium  is  never 
sufficient  to  pay  the  first  year's  expenses  (agent's 
commission,  medical  fee,  clerical  expenses,  etc.).  It 
usually  takes  from  three  to  five  years  before  a  policy 
yields  a  profit  to  the  company.  And,  if  the  policy 
lapses,  there  is  usually  a  loss  to  the  company  on  the 
transaction.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
company  is  going  to  view  with  equanimity  a  very  rapid 
dropping  off  in  any  agency  of  business  which  it  has 
paid  good  money  to  obtain. 

Secondly,  this  ephemeral  class  of  business  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  company's  lapse  rate,  and  this 
is  a  matter  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  in  thep<^  days 
of  keen  competition,  when  rival  agents  seize  eagerly 
upon  every  item  of  a  company's  report  that  can  be 
unfavourably  criticized. 

Thirdly,  a  lapsed  policyholder  is  very  often  a  dis- 
gruntled policyholder,  and  a  poor  advertisement  for 
the  company.    He  feels  that  he  has  not  received  value 
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for  what  he  has  paid  into  the  company,  or  claims  that 
the  agent  misrepresented  the  policy,  or  has  some  o;her 
grievance. 

These  are  some  of  the  reas(jns  why  insurance  com- 
panies view  lapses  with  so  nmch  disfavour,  and  why 
they  take  so  much  trouble  to  prevent  them.  The  same 
reasons  explain  also  why  agents  whose  territories  show 
a  high  lapse  rate  fall  from  favour  so  unexpectedly 
(to  themselves)  and  why  the  men  who  can  point  to  a 
low  lapse  ratio  are  most  frequently  chosen  for  pro- 
motion. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  LAPSES 

Lapses  can  generally  be  traced  to  one  or  another  of 
several  well-known  causes.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that 
the  lapse  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  financial  position 
of  the  insured;  he  is  really  unable  to  continue  pay- 
ment of  the  premiums ;  in  such  a  case,  of  course,  no 
blame  attaches  to  the  agent,  and  both  he  and  the 
company  are  powerless  to  prevent  the  lapse.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  policy  has  been  "switched"  by  an 
unscrupulous  agent  to  a  rival  company.  That,  too, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  agent  who  originally  wrote  the 
business.  Rut  in  many  other  cases  the  agent  is  not 
so  free  from  blame,  aiid  often  it  wouUl  appear  that 
proper  action  on  his  part  woubl  have  i)revented  the 
lapse.     For  example : 

1.  Very  frequently  the  lapse  can  be  traced  directly 
or  indirectly  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  policy 
by  the  insured,  loo  often  resulting  from  a  i-isrepre- 
sentation  of  the  policy  by  the  agent.  Sometimes  the 
misrepresentation  has  been  intentional,  as  where  a 
20  Pavment  Life  policy  h  been  palmed  off  on  the 
assured  as  a  20  Year  Endow. .lent.  Or  the  misunder 
standing  may  have  been  due  to  a  lack  of  clearness 
and  thoroughness  in  the  explanation  of  the  policy 
by  the  agent  at  the  time  when  the  business  was  closed'. 
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The  ordinary  man  is  not  possessed  of  a  clear  under- 
standing of  even  the  elementary  i)iinciples  of  insur- 
ance, and  in  many  cases  a  i^reat  deal  (;f  explanaiion 
will  he  necessary  to  give  the  applicant  a  clear  idea 
of  the  transaction.  A  policyholder,  to  be  permanent, 
must  be  r.atisf-'id  with  his  contract ;  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  it  if  he  learns  later  that  he  entered 
into  the  bargain  under  a  misapprehension.  And  thus 
is  seen  the  important  bearing  which  the  method  of 
securing  ousiness  has  upon  the  lapse-ratio. 

2.  Lapses  are  generally  numenjus  in  the  territory 
of  an  agent  who  does  business  among  a  poor  class  of 
prospects.  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  an  agent  may  be  pretty  well  sized  up  by  an 
examination  of  the  class  of  business  he  writes.  An 
insurance  solicitor  who  expends  his  energy  in  canvass- 
ing loafers,  shiftless  characters,  and  other  "men  of 
straw"  is  certain  to  have  lapse's  in  abundance,  lie 
may  write  a  large  amount  of  business,  for  his  class 
of  clients  will  apply,  f  )r  insurance  with  much  the 
same  alacrity  as  they  respond  to  an.  invitation  to  have 
a  drink  ;  but  they  no  more  e.xpect  to  pay  for  the  one 
than  for  the  other.  The  agent  who  is  seeking  to  build 
up  a  permanent  business  will  e.xercise  a  good  deal 
of  discretion  in  the  class  of  clients  that  he  solicits, 
he  will  try  for  the  best  business  within  his  reach,  and 
he  will  have  few  lapses. 

3.  /\nother  fruitful  cause  of  lapses  is  the  apathy 
of  agents  in  collecting  renewal  premiums.  They  some- 
times prefer  to  occupy  themselves  in  writing  new 
business,  with  the  larger  commission  attached  thereto, 
rather  than  get  out  after  the  renewal  premiums  with 
their  lower  rate  of  remuneration.  This  course  is 
not  only  disloyal  to  the  com  ny,  but  it  is  a  short- 
.sighted  policy  on  the  part  f  the  agent,  as  we  shall 
try   to   .show    in    the   next   article.      .\nd.   anyway,   it 
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is  doubtful  whether  any  (except  exceptionally  good 
business-getters)  have  ever  been  able  to  discover  an 
easier  or  surer  source  of  income  than  the  ordinary 
agent  derives  from  looking  after  his  -enewal  business. 

AGENT'S  DUTY  RE  LAPSES 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  why  the  agent 
should  do  his  best  to  co-operate  with  his  comi  any  in 
preventing  lapses,  and  in  reviving  the  policies  when 
lapses  do  occur. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
company  ought  to  induce  him  to  do  so.  This  is  no 
empty  commonplace.  A  man  always  feels  better  when 
he  is  working  in  loyal  harmony  with  the  company  that 
he  represents,  and  if  he  doesn't  feel  'a  a  mood  to  act 
in  that  spirit  towards  the  conpany  vv^ith  which  he  is 
now  connected,  he  should  join  another  one. 

2.  The  renewal  commissions,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
last  article,  constitute  a  large  and  always-growing  pro- 
portion of  the  agent's  income.  It  will  generally  pay 
him  for  this  reason  alone,  to  look  after  the  renewals 
and  prevent  lapses  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

3.  Besides,  the  collection  of  the  renewal  premiums 
fits  in  perfectly  with  the  waiting  of  new  business, 
^.very  agent  relies  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  his 
old  policyholders  for  new  insurance,  and.  since  he 
must  canvass  them,  there  is  no  better  occasion  than 
the  time  when  their  renewal  premiums  are  falling 
due  If  an  agent  can  keep  down  lapses  in  his  agency, 
it  is  proof  that  his  policyholders  are  satisfied  with 
their  contracts.  It  is  a  sign  that  he  is  in  close  touch 
with  his  clients,  that  th  lave  confidence  in  him,  and, 
generally,  that  they  ar^  placing  their  additional  insur- 
ance with  him. 

4.  Finally,  the  success  which  an  agent  has  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  lapses  generally  has  a  good 
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deal  to  do  with  his  promotion.  In  another  article  we 
showed  how  life  insurance  companies  usually  regard 
this  lapse  question,  and  that  in  their  view  the  per- 
manence of  an  agency's  business  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  quantity  of  new  business  written  by  the  agency. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  agent  who  does  not  produce 
business  of  the  right  quality  wi.  not  secur  or-^mo- 
tion;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  agent  h  ible  to 
write  business  that  will  stay,  that  fact  looms  xarge  in 
the  eyes  of  the  powers  at  head  office  k-^I  will  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  It  is  a  mif*ake  for  a.'v  life  insur- 
ance solicitor  to  imagine  that  '  chance?  for  advance- 
ment depend  jolely  on  the  volume  of  new  business 
that  he  is  able  to  produce.  A  test  that  is  quite  as  fre- 
quently applied  to  an  agent's  work  is  this  test  of  the 
permanence  of  his  business. 

THE   INDIFFERENT  TRAVELLER 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  started  on  a  twenty- 
mile  journey.  It  was  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  reach 
his  destination,  and  he  knew  it.  So  he  carefully  con- 
sidered tl..  matter,  weighed  his  cha  ices  of  arriving 
without  undue  fatigue ;  and,  having  finally  decided  that 
from  every  point  of  view  it  was  both  his  duty  and  for 
his  profit  to  make  the  journey,  he  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Having  reached  the  first  milestone  he  stopped.  An 
acquaintance  who  overtook  him  asked : 

"Are  you  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  reach  the  end 
of  your  journey?" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"Haven't  you  the  same  object  hi  m;^King  it  as  you 
had  at  first  ?" 

"Yes ;  just  *he  same." 

"Don't  you  think  as  you  have  gone  so  fc  •  it  is  even 
more  to  your  advantage  to  press  on  than  it  was  at  the 
start  ?" 
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"Yes ;  I  think  so." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  keep  on?" 

"I'm  tired." 

"Very  tired?" 

"No;  just  tired. 

"Decided  to  quit?"  .       „ 

"Yes ;  I  can  make  this  journey  some  other  time. 

"But  you  will  have  to  start  all  over  again  and  lose 
the  part  of  it  you  have  already  made." 

"I  don't  care.    Another  time  will  suit  me  better. 

Did  he  ever  make  the  journey?    No;  he  died. 

His  journey  represented  the  premiums  on  a  20- 
payment  life  policy. 

He  had  paid  one  premium  and  could  have  paid 
them  all  but  became  indifferent. 

His  policy  lapsed. 

He  was  saved  the  trouble  ol  corripieting  the  journey 
but  his  family  were  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the 
insurance  money. 

Moral:  When  insured  stay  insurecV 
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Plans  of  Insurance 


The  plans  of  insurance  in  ordinary  use  may  be 
briefly  classified  as  (1)  Whole  Life  Insurance,  (2) 
Term  Insurance,  (3)  Endowment  Insurance. 

Whole  Life  Insurance — A  whole  life  policy  is  one 
that  insures  the  holder  thereof  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  provided,  of  course,  that  premiums  are  duly 
paid.  Sometimes,  the  premiums  are  made  payable 
as  long  as  the  insured  lives,  in  which  case  the  plan 
is  calleil  "a  whole  life  ptjlicy  with  continuous  pre- 
miums," or  "an  ordinary  life  policy."  In  other  cases 
the  premiums  are  payable  for  not  more  than  a  fixed 
term  of  years,  and  if  the  insured  survives  beyond  that 
fixed  term  the  policy  ctrntinues  in  force  without  fur- 
ther payment  of  premiums ;  these  are  called  Limited 
F*ayment  Life  policies.  For  example,  a  20  Payment 
Life  policy  is  one  under  which  the  company  contracts 
to  pay  the  sum  assured  whenever  death  occurs ;  while 
the  policyholder  contracts  to  pay  premiums  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  death,  if  he  dies  within  20  years. 

Term  Insurance — A  term  policy,  as  its  name 
implies,  continues  only  for  a  term  of  years,  that  is 
^,  5,  7,  10  or  20  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
company  contracts  to  pay  the  sum  assured  if  death 
occurs  during  the  term,  but  at  the  end  of  the  tenn 
its  risk  ceases.  The  policyholder  pays  premiums 
annually  during  the  term,  or  until  death,  if  he  c!ies 
within  the  term. 

Endowment  Insurance — Under  an  endowment 
policy,  the  policyholder  pays  premiums  for  5.  10,  15, 
20.  2^  or  30  ycatss.  depending  on  the    term    <>(    \hv 
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endowment;  if  he  dies  during  the  term,  the  premiums 
cease.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  undertakes 
to  pay  the  sum  assured  on  the  death  of  the  policy- 
holder if  he  dies  within  the  term,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  endowment  term  if  he  is  then  living.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  30- Year  Endowment,  the 
insured  would  pay  premiums  for  not  more  than  30 
years ;  the  compan>  would  pay  the  sum  assured  either 
at  the  end  of  the  30  years,  if  the  policyholder  was 
then  alive,  or  at  the  policyholder's  death  if  he  died 
within  30  years. 

These  are  the  principal  plans  in  common  use.  The 
"special  plans"  found  in  the  rate-books  of  various 
companies  under  high-sounding  names  are  nearly 
always  simply  modifications  of  the  three  systems 
given  above. 

In  the  following  articles,  we  deal  with  some  of  the 
principal  forms  of  life,  ten  i  and  endowment  insur- 
ance, their  main  characteristics,  and  the  ways  in 
which  a  policv  can  be  handled  by  the  agent  so  as  to 
give  his  client'  a  clear  idea  of  its  meaning  and  exhibit 
Its  strong  points  to  the  best  advantage.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  figures  relating  to  surplus 
are  employed  for  pttr(>oscs  of  illustration  only  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  probable  sur 
plus  returns  under  the  average  company's  policies. 

THE  ORDINARY  LIFE  PLAN 

For  those  who  insure  at  advanced  ages,  say  over 
50,  the  Ordinary  Life  is  usually  the  best  plan.  Thert- 
is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality  after  age 
50,  and  on  most  other  plans  than  Ordinary  Life  the 
premiu:iis  at  the  higher  ages  are  so  large  as  to  be 
virtually  prohibitive.  Besides,  a  man  does  not  want 
a  Limited  Payment  Life  policy  or  an  Endowment 
when  he  knows  that  on  account  of  his  advanced  age 
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the  chances  are  against  his  Uving  to  see  his  policy 
become  paid  up  or  mature. 

As  a  rule,  the  Ordinary  Life  is  not  a  good  plan 
upon  which  to  canvass  young  men.  The  premiums 
are  low,  it  is  true,  but  a  young  man  in  good  health 
is  not  often  favourably  impressed  by  a  plan  which 
requires  payment  of  premiums  throughout  life,  per- 
haps for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  Applicants  of  this  class 
are  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  limited  payment 
plans,  under  which  the  assured  has  a  guarantee  that 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  only  a  definite  sum  and 
a  definite  number  of  premiums,  no  matter  how  long 
he  lives. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  tule, 
and  where  a  young  man  wishes  to  obtain  insurance 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  for 
the  agent  to  talk  the  ordinary  life  plan.  For  example, 
at  age  twenty  the  annual  premium  for  a  $1,000  policy 
is  $19.00.  This  is  very  cheap  insurance,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  assured  nmst  live  to  pay  at  least  53 
premiums  before  his  payments  equal  the  face  v  due 
of  his  policy.  But  wc  must  also  take  into  account 
the  surplus  earned  by  the  policy,  which  if  taken  in 
cash  would  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  premiums 
paid;  or,  if  taken  in  paid-up  insurance,  would  in  53 
years  prol»ably  increase  the  policy  to  more  than  double 
its  original  amount ;  <)r,  if  taken  as  a  life  annuity,  .md 
applied  in  reduction  of  premiums,  would  in  time  more 
than  suffice  to  wipe  out  the  remaining  premiums  on 
the  policy. 

From  present  indications  it  seems  probable  i  at  the 
ordinary  life  policy  will  be  somewhat  more  in  de- 
mand in  the  future  than  it  formerly  was.  The  trind 
of  popular  opinion  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be 
in   favour  of  cheap  insurance.     Tf  the  insurance  in- 
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vestigations  have  had  any  effect  at  all,  it  has  bten 
to  discourage  the  high-premium  plans.  In  most  ccm- 
panies  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part 
of  applicants  for  insurance  to  select  non-participatmg 
and  other  contracts  mvolving  a  lower  premmm. 

Non-participating  contracts  are  all  right  in  cer- 
tain cases;  foi  instance,  where  a  man  is  taking  out 
insurance  for  business  purposes  and  chooses  a  term 
policy  or  ordinary  life  non-participating.  Such  a 
policy  is  usually  chosen  c.n  account  of  the  very  lovv 
annual  cost.  Another  form  of  insurance  would  yield 
better  rtsuhs  in  the  long  run.  but  that  consideration 
in  this  particular  instance  is  subordinate  to  the  desire 
to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  insurance  possible  for 
a  given  premium. 

As  a   general   thing   participating    contracts     have 
been  ^ound  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  assured  in 
the  end  than  non-participating  plans;  and  we  wotild 
therefore  suggest  that  where  a  client  evinces  «i  desire 
for  some  cheap  form  of  policy,  the  ordinary  life  plan 
be  submitted  in  preferenrj  to  a  non-participating  plan. 
For  one  thing,  the  premium  is  lower  than  the  premium 
under  most  non-participating  policies,  and  as  before 
stated  in  almost  any  good  company  a  "with  profit 
policy  will  give  the  best   results  and  prove  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  end.     The   following  table  shows 
the  rate  of  premium  at  age  30,  under  the  ordinary 
life  "with  profits"  plan,  as  compared  with  other  com- 
mcm  forms  of  insurance : 

PARTICIPATINC.  NON-PARTICIPATING 

Ordinary  Life  $24.2,^      9:^"^^^  ^'t^-r ^wa? 

20  Payment  Life  33,2.^      20  Payment  Life 27.85 

25  Payment  I,ife  29.6.S  2^  Payment  Life              Mf 

20  Year  F.ndowment  49.40  20  Year  Endowment        43.75 

25  Year  Endowment  39.93  25  Year  Endowment        34.30 

30  Year  Endowment  3J..50  30  Year  Endowment        ^.40 
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In  Great  Britain  the  ordinary  life  policy  reigns 
supreme  and  no  other  plan  of  insurance  approaches 
it  in  popularity.  The  method  most  frequently  followed 
there  is  to  take  the  surplus  as  a  bonus  addition  to  the 
sum  assured.  In  this  way,  although  the  premium  re- 
mains constant  throughout  life,  the  amount  of  the 
policy  keeps  steadily  growing.  The  following  returns 
of  a  half-dozen  prominent  British  companies  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  results  yielded  under  this  system  on 
policies  which  have  been  in  force  for  a  lengthy  period. 
They  are  good  results,  but  not  the  best  that  could  bt 
cited : 

Orieinal  Amount  $1,000 
Crdinary  Life  Plan.  Age  at  Entry  30. 

ComOiL.iy.  Amount  of  policy  and  brnuse* 

at  end  of  40  years. 

CompanyA $1,718 

Company  B 1,929 

Company  C 1,751 

Company  D 1,822 

Company  E 1,877 

Company  F 1,868 

Average  $1,828 

That  is,  $1,828  is  the  average  sum  to  which  a  policy 
originally  for  $1,(XX)  has  increased  by  the  -accumula- 
tion of  bonuses  during  40  years.  Suppose  tiie  'ssiired 
under  one  of  these  policies  desired  to  surrender  his  con- 
tract at  the  end  of  40  >rars.  He  would  then  be  70 
years  of  age,  and  would  have  paid  forty  premiums 
of  $24.25  each.  Altogether  $970.00.  The  cash  sur- 
render va'-ie  on  the  basis  of  the  H.M.  3>%  reserve 
would  be . 

(a)  Cash  value  of  original  policy  of  $1,000    $633.00 

(b)  Cash  value  of  bonus  addition  of  $828  paid- 
up  insurance  643.00 

Total  $1,276.00 
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That  is,  the  assured  has  had  insurance  protection 
for  40  years  at  lowest  rates,  the  insurance  gradually 
increasing  from  $1,000  to  $1,828,  and  in  the  end  he 
surrenders  the  policy  for  $1,276,  in  comparison  with 
only  $970  paid  in  premiums. 

Instead  of  taking  the  surplus  as  a  bonus  addition 
to  the  sum  assured,  it  r^ight  be  drawn  in  cash  or 
applied  in  reduction  of  premiums.  If  the  latter  method 
is  followed  the  premiums  gradually  become  less  and 
lers  and  may  finally  disappear  altogether.  In  this 
case  the  contract  really  amounts  to  a  limited  payment 
life  policy.  . 

There  is  another  aspect  that  is  worth  notmg.  From 
the  policyholder's  standpoi -.t  the  amount  for  which 
he  is  insured  is  equal  in  any  year  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  the  policy  and  the  premiums 
he  has  paid.  For  instance,  if  a  man  has  a  $1,000 
policy,  under  which  he  has  paid  $100  in  premiums, 
he  has  really  reinsured  the  company  to  the  extent  of 
$100,  and  the  net  amount  of  indemnity  which  his 
family  stands  to  realize,  if  his  death  occurs  in  that 
year,  is  $1,000  mmus  $100,  or  $900.  On  this  basis  the 
amount  of  net  insurance  afforded  by  the  ordinary  life 
policy  is  for  many  years  in  excess  of  that  obtainable 
under  other  policies ;  thus,  at  age  30 : 

DifFerence  between  Amount  of  Policy  and  Total 
Premiuma  Paid 
10  Pay.       20  Pay.  15  Yr.         20  Yr.       25  Yr. 

Ord  Life.       Life.  Life.  End.  End.  End. 

Premium      $24.25  $52.60  $33.25  $67.40  $49.40  $39.95 

1  year  .  .$9''5.7.'^  ^47.40  $965.75  $932.6')  $950.60  $960.05 

3  years       927.2.^  842.20  900.25  70'7.80  851.80  880.15 

Sycars...:  8-'8-5  737.00  833.75  6'>3.00  7.S3.00  800.25 

7  years 830.25  631.80  767.25  528.20  654.20  720.35 

10  years       757.50  474.00  66''.50  326.00  5r6.00  600.50 

ISvears 635.25  474.00  501.25       259.C0  400.75 

20  years 515.00  474.00  335.00       12.00  201.00 
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The  objection  most  frequently  urged  against  the 
ordinary  Ufe  plan  is  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  premiums  are  to  continue  during  the  life 
of  the  assured.  That  is  naturally  a  drawback  in  the 
eyes  ot  many  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  good 
company  the  surplus  retuus  should  always  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  overcome  this  objection.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  of  the  policy  considered  above,  which 
has  been  increased  by  bonuses  to  $1,828  (of  this  $828 
is  fully  paid  v:p,  the  other  $1,000  is  the  original 
policy).  On  the  H.M.  3%  basis  this  policy  could  be 
surrendered,  if  desired,  ior  a  fully  paid-up  policy 
consisting  of 

(a)  The  paid-up  valiip  of  th^  original  policy $815.00 

(b)  The  bonus  addition  828.00 

Total  paid-up  policy $1,643.00 

The  assured  would  thus  be  enabled  to  cease  paying 
premiums  and  still  be  in»'-  ed  for  $1,643.  in  return 
for  an  investment  in  pren-t^ms  of  $970. 

10  PAYMENT  LIFE  PLAN 

The  shorter  the  term  during  which  premiums  are 
payable,  the  lower  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
total  premiums  payable.  Thus,  a  10  Payment  Life 
policy,  although  it  carries  a  higher  annual  premium 
than  the  15  or  20  Payment  Life,  costs  less  in  the  long 
run  than  either  of  them ;  and  a  5  Payment  Liie  has 
a  lower  ultimate  cost  than  any  of  them.  This  is  :ihown 
in  the  following  comparisons : 
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Annual  Premium           Total  Premiums  Con- 
Di  „                       Acre  25                              tractcd  for 
5  Payment   Life  ^^.75  3  times  $83.75 $418.75 

^i  ll^.  ti't:::  || .    p  p  ||=  If 

25  Payment   Life 26.70  2o  times    26.70    _.-..  667.50 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  10  Payment  Life 
or  any  of  the  life  plans  with  premiums  hmited  to  a 
short  term  of  years  will  show  up  very  well  m  com- 
parisons involving  "total  premiums  payable.  I  his 
is  seen  in  the  following  schedule  of  a  10  Payment  Life 
Policy  taken  out  at  age  25,  annual  premmm  $47.60: 

Total  Prem-   Gain  to  the 
Company     iums  Paid  by    Assured's 
If  rJeath  Occurs.  Will  Pay.        Assured.  Estate 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  amount  which  the 
company  contracts  to  pay  is  at  least  $524  in  excess 
of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  assured,  no  matter 
when  his  death  occurs;  and  if  death  occurs  within 
the  first  10  years  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
assured's  estate  will  be  still  more  striking. 

*Ai^proximate.     Based  on  expectation  of  life  at  age  25. 
which  is  38  years. 
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If  the  assured  survives  10  years,  the  policy  is  com- 
pletely paid  up.  He  can  enjoy  the  insurance  prolec- 
lion  as  long  as  he  pleases  without  further  payment 
of  premiums.  There  is  also  this  very  important  fea- 
ture to  be  noted.  The  policy  keeps  on  growinjj  in 
value  from  year  to  year  Each  succeedinj;  year  it 
has  a  larger  cash  surrender  value  attached  to  it.  Thus, 
assuming  that  the  cash  surrender  value  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  policy  is  based  on  the  Hm.  3%  reserve, 
we  have  the  following  comparison  : 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  10  years  is $430 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  15  years  is 471 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  20  years  is 517 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  25  years  is 566 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  30  years  is 619 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  35  years  is 673 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  40  years  is 726 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  45  years        777 

Cash  Surrender  Value  at  end  of  50  years  is 823 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  assured  continues  his 
policy  for  45  years  (till  age  70)  and  then  decides  to 
surrender  it.  The  Cash  Surrender  Value  showi:  in 
the  above  table  is  ^777,  as  compaied  with  total  pre 
miums  paid  by  the  assured  of  $476.  Thus,  the  assured 
has  had  insurance  protection  for  45  years  and  in  the 
end  withdraws' $301  more  than  he  paid  in ;  or,  in  other 
words,  he  has  had  45  years'  insurance  protection  free, 
and  gets  back  $1.63  for  every  $1.00  that  he  invested. 
This  is  in  addition  to  payments  of  surplus,  which  we 
make  no  attempt  to  estimate,  but  which  in  45  years 
would  undoubtedly  amount  to  a  large  sum. 

The  illustration  given  above  suggests  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  a  limited  payment 
life  policy — its  remarkable  flexibility.     An  endowment 
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matures  at  a  specified  age  agreed  upon  20,  25  or  30 
years  previously.  It  cannot  be  continued  beyond  that 
age  except  by  a  special  medical  examination.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  limited  payment  life  policy  may  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  assured  desires— no  further 
premiums  to  be  paid  after  the  first  10,  15  or  20  years, 
as  the  case  may  be— the  policy  increasing  in  value 
each  successive  year,  receiving  periodical  allotments 
of  surplus— and  mav  finally  be  converted  into  an  en- 
dowment at  whatever  age  the  assured  may  require 
by  simply  withdrawing  the  Cash  Surrender  Value. 

20  PAYMENT  LIFE  PLAN 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  this  is  without 
doubt  the  most  popular  plan  of  insurance.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  people  the  endowment  plans  are  too 
expensive.  Others  object  to  the  ordinary  life  policy 
because  the  premiums  continue  as  long  as  the  assured 
lives.  The  20  Payment  Life  plan,  with  its  moderate 
premium,  limited  to  20  years  only,  is  not  open  to  either 
of  these  objections.  The  young  or  middle-aged  man 
prefers  the  20  Payment  policy  because  the  premiums 
are  payable  during  the  wage-earning  period  of  his 
life,  so  that  the  insurance  will  be  fully  paid  for  by 
the  time  he  wishes  to  cease  from  active  labour. 

As  the  premiums  are  limited  to  20  years,  the  amount 
payable  by  the  company  in  event  of  death  will  always 
be  larger  than  the  total  amount  paid  in  premiums  by 
the  assured.  For  example,  a  person  who  insures  at 
age  25,  annual  premium  $30.00,  will  never  have  to 
pay  more  than  $600  in  premiums ;  so  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death  his  family  receives  back  at  least  $400 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  insurance— m  addi- 
tion to  any  surplus  that  may  have  been  earned  by  the 
policy. 
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The  surplus  under  a  20  Payment  Life  policy,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  participating  policy,  may  be 
payable  annually,  quinquennially,  or  at  the  end  of 
10,  15  or  20  years — depending  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  surplus  may  be  taken  either  in  cash, 
or  used  to  buy  additional  paid-up  insurance,  or  applied 
in  reduction  of  premiums. 

At  the  end  of  20  years  the  original  policy  becomes 
fully  paid  up.  There  will  be  no  further  premiums 
to  pay,  and, the  policyholder  remains  insured  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  policy.  The  insurance  protection 
costs  him  nothing;  the  policy  is  always  worth  $1,000 
in  the  event  of  his  death ;  he  can  borrow  money  on  it 
under  [^«t  Loan  Privilege  at  any  time ;  and,  moreover, 
the  reserve  is  constantly  increasing,  so  that  the  assured 
can  surrender  the  policy  at  any  time  for  a  larger  sum 
than  he  could  have  obtained  a  year  before.  In  addi- 
tion, the  policy  still  continues  to  earn  surplus,  which 
can  be  drawn  in  cash  or  used  to  purchase  bonus  addi- 
tions to  the  original  insurance. 

Of  course,  if  the  assured  prefers,  he  can  surrender 
his  policy  instead  of  continuing  it  at  the  end  of  the 
20  years.  In  that  case  the  company  would  pay  him 
the  surrender  value  of  the  policy,  "^^ich  woukl  ordin- 
arily be  the  full  reserve  (say  Hr.  $517 

Add  to  this  the  surplus  which  policy     has 

earned  during  the  20  years,  say 188 

Total  $;05 

so  that  the  policyholder,  who  paid  $600  for  his  insur- 
ance, gets  back  altogether  $705;  or  over  $1.17  for 
every  $1.00  invested,  in  addition  to  insurance  protec- 
tion for  twenty  years.  In  other  words,  he  has  enjoyed 
insurance  protection  of  $1,000  for  twenty  years  free, 
and  in  addition  gets  back  $U)5  more  than  he  paid  in. 
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ENDOWMENT  PLANS 

Endowment  plans  are  more  expensive  than  the 
corresponding  life  plans,  but  they  possess  advantages 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  more  than  out 
weigh  the  extra  cost.  In  the  case  of  all-life  plans, 
Protection  is  and  always  will  be  the  outstandmg 
feature.  Endowment  plans  combine  this  with  another 
element— that  of  Investment.  Accordingly,  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  an  agent  can  talk  endowment 
insurance  with  much  greater  effect  than  straight  life 
insurance,  and  in  this  connection  we  may  note : 

(1)  That  the  endowment  policy  furnishes  a  very 
good  answer  to  the  man  who  objects  to  insurance  upon 
the  ground  that  "you  have  to  die  to  win." 

(2)  An  endowment  policy,  by  reason  of  its  invest- 
ment feature,  frequently  appeals  to  a  man  whom  the 
agent  could  never  hope  to  interest  in  the  protection 
features  of  a  limited  payment  life  policy.  For  in- 
stance, when  canvassing  a  person  who  has  no  one 
dependent  upon  him,  an  endowment  is  obviously  the 
proper  form  of  policy  to  present. 

(3)  An  endowment  is  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  thc'man  :vh(»  needs  insurance  but  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  who  wishes  Uj  be  able  to  show  his  invested 
capital  intact  if  he  survives  the  period. 

(4)  An  endowment  is  manifestly  a  suitable  policy 
for  teachers,  clergymen,  nurses  and  others  whose 
occupations  do  not  bring  them  into  touch  with  the 
world  of  business,  and  who  have  consequently  only 
limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  good  investments 
for  their  savings. 

(5)  An  endowment  is  plainly  not  an  "old  man's 
policy"  unless  it  is  a  short  term  endowment.  Nellher 
is  it   'a  poor  man's  policy."  , 
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(6)  An  endowment  policy  is  frequently  selected 
by  people  who  want  some  form  of  investment  which 
will  make  them  save  tlieir  money. 

(7)  Not  infrequently  a  firm  or  a  corporation  in- 
sures the  life  of  its  manager  or  president  or  some 
other  officer  whose  expert  knowledge  or  experience 
makes  him  of  particular  value  to  the  business.  This 
is  a  form  of  insurance  which  is  beco..iing  more  and 
more  common.  In  such  a  case,  an  endowment  is  the 
most  suitable  plan  to  recommend.  The  premi  '  iis  paid 
under  such  a  policy  can  he  regarded  as  a  sinking 
fund  and  carried  to  a  special  account,  which  will  be 
practically  balanced  when  the  policy  matures  at  the 
end  of  the  endowment  period. 

Endowment  plans,  like  iife  plans,  can  be  issued 
either  "wi^h  profits"  or  "without  profits."  If  issued 
with  profits,  the  profits  can  be  made  payal)le  annually, 
quinquennially  or  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period. 

The  most  commonly  selected  "all-round"  en(k)W" 
ment  plan  is  without  doubt  the  2(3-year  endowment. 
Short  term  endowments  are  less  popular  than  the 
20-year  plan  and  are  (or  should  be)  confined  to  older 
lives.  Long  term  endowments  {e.g.,  for  25  to  30 
years)  are  very  suitable  plans  for  young  men,  inas- 
much as  they  afford  the  necessary  insurance  [)ro 
tection  for  a  lengthy  period  at  comparatively  low 
rates,  and  provide  a  fund  which  falls  in  at  a  very 
convenient  time  as  a  provision  for  old  age.  A  very 
striking  illustration  of  the  merits  of  such  a  policy 
can  be  afforded  by  making  out  a  schedule  in  some  such 
form  as  the  following.  These  figures  apply  to  a  $10  000 
policy  on  the  30-year  endowment  participating  plan, 
taken  out  at  age  20,  annual  premium  $314.00: 
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If  Assured's  Total 

Death  Premiums 

Occurs  in  Paid 

1st  year  $    314.00 

2nd  year  628.00 

3rd  year 942.00 

4th  year 1,256.00 

5th  year  1,570.00 

6th  year 1,884.00 

7th  year  2,198.00 

8th  year 2,512.00 

9th  year  2,826.00 

10th  year  3,140.00 

11th  year 3.454.00 

12th  yeal-  3,/'o8.(X) 

13th  year  4,082.00 

14th  year  4.3%.()0 

15th  vear  4.710.m 

16th  year 5.024.(X) 

17th  year  5.338.00 

18th  vear  5.652.00 

19th  vear 5,96^j.{X) 

20th  year  6,280.(K) 

21st  year  6,594.00 

22nd  vear  6,908.00 

23rd  'vear 7,222.00 

24th  year 7.536.00 

25th  year  7,850.00 

26th  vear 8.164.00 

27th  year 8.478.00 

28th  year 8.792.00 

29th  year 9.106.00 

30th  vear 9.420.(X1 


3 

The 
Company 
Will  Pay 
$10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10,{XX) 
10,0(X) 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
lO.(XX) 
10,(XX) 
10,000 
10.000 
10.(X)0 
10,000 
10,000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 
10.000 
10,000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
lO.(KX) 
lO.(XX) 


4 
Gain  to 
Assured's 
Estate 

$9,686.00 
9,372.00 
9,05U.OO 
8,744.00 
8,430.00 
8,116.00 

.  7,802.00 
7,488.00 
7,174.00 
6,86(3.(X) 
6.546.(X) 
6,232.00 
5,918.00 
5.604.00 
5,290.(X) 
4,976.00 
4,662.00 
4,348.(X) 
4.034.00 
3,720.00 
3,406.00 
3.092.00 
2,778.{K) 
2,464.00 
2.150.00 
1.836.00 
1,522.(X) 
1.208.00 
894.00 
580.00 
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The  schedule  shows  that,  no  matter  at  what  time 
the  death  of  the  assured  occurs,  the  arrtount  which 
the  company  guarantees  to  pay  is  in  excess  of  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  assured;  while,  if  the  assured 
survives  the  30  years,  the  whole  $10,000  becomes  pay- 
able at  once.  This  computation  takes  no  account  of 
payments  of  surplus,  which  the  agent  can  illustrate 
by  reference  to  the  actual  surplus  returns  made  by 
his  company,  and  which  in  the  course  of  30  years 
would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  above  method 
of  illustrating  the  benefits  of  an  insurance  policy  is 
one  which  can  be  very  usefully  employed  in  can- 
vassing almost  any  plan.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
method  is  that  it  sets  before  your  client  in  undeniable 
figures  and  in  very  striking  form  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ments guaranteed  by  the  company  are  greater  than 
the  payments  contracted  for  by  the  assured.  The 
schedule  may  appear  to  involve  a  good  deal  of  arith- 
metical labour;  but  it  is  really  very  easy  to  construct. 
In  column  2  each  successive  amount  is  found  by 
adding  the  premium  to  the  amount  immediately  above 
it.  This  process  of  addition  can  be  facilitated  by 
writing  the  premium  on  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  and 
shifting  the  slip  with  each  successive  addition  so  that 
the  premium  always  appears  above  the  amount  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added.  Column  4  is  similarly  con- 
structed, except  that  you  begin  at  the  bottom  .ind 
work  upwards. 
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TERM  INSURANCE 

Term  policies  are  not  so  popular  as  life  and  en- 
dowment policies  for  several  reasons: 

( 1 )  They  carry  no  surrender  values. 

(2)  They  are  not  usually  issued  on  the  partici- 
pating plan.  .If 

(3)  The  insurance  ceases  absolutely  at  the  end  ot 
the  term,  and  cannot  he  renewed  except  on  payment 
of  a  higher  premium  and  passing  a  new  medical  ex- 
amination.    Most  people  desire  the  protection   for  a 

longer  period. 

(4)  The  money  invested  is  never  returned  except 
in  the  event  of  the  assured's  death  during  the  term. 
In  this  respect  a  term  policy  resembles  a  fire  insurance 

policy. 

However,  term  policies  have  their  uses;  else  you 
may  be  sure  they  would  not  be  quoted  in  insurance 
rate  books.  An  alert  agent  can  sometimes  place  a  term 
policy  with  a  business  man.  manufacturer,  etc.,  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  more  expensive  plan. 
Its  very  cheapness  attracts  him.  He  does  not  regard 
the  transaction  as  a  loss  if  he  lives  to  the  end  of  the 
term,  for  he  has  had  *he  insurance  i)rotecti(m  in  return 
for  his  premiums.  And  lie  has  tin-  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  insurance  is  being  obtained  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  leaving  him  to  use  the  balance 
of  his  income  for  other  purposes. 

Term  policies  are  very  fretiuentl)  taken  out  foi 
business  purposes.  Circumstances  .sometimes  arise 
where  the  death  of  a  partner,  a  manager,  a  capitalist, 
etc.,  would  result  very  disastrously  to  the  underlak- 
ing.  It  then  becomes  of  importance,  in  the  interests 
of  the  business,  to  have  a  policy  effected  on  the  life 
of  the  person  in  qu'-stion.  The  necessity  f'»r  the  in- 
surance mav  no  longer  exist  in,  say.  ten  years'  lime. 
The  policv  that  naturally  suggests  itself  is,  therefore,  a 
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10  \  ear  Term.  Besides,  in  a  growing  business  which 
demands  the  investment  of  every  available  dollar 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  effected  by  the  selec- 
tion of  a  Term  policy.  For  instance,  for  a  $10,000 
policy : 

Annual  premium  of  $111.50  on  a  10  Year  Term  as 
compared  with 

(a)  Annual  premium  of  $176.50  on  the  Ordinary  Life 
Non- Participating  plan ; 

(b)  Annual  premium  of  $218.50  on  the  Ordinary  Life 
Participating  plan; 

(c)  Annual  premium  of  $252.00  on  the  .'•  Payment 
Life  Non-Participating  plan ; 

(d)  Annual  premium  of  $306.00  on  the  20  Payment 
Life  Participating  plan; 

(e)  Annual  premium  of  $486.50  on  the  20  Year  Ln- 
dowment  Participating  plan ; 

(f )  Annual  premium  of  $667.50  on  the  15  Year  En- 
dowment Participating  plan. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  PLAN 

This  plan  is  published  by  different  companies  under 
various  names  and  with  numerous  modifications.  The 
most  usual  form  may  be  brielly  described  as  follows: 
The  insurance  is  simply  a  five  term  policy,  renew- 
able every  five  years,  without  medical  examination,  by 
payment  of  the  premium  rate  for  the  attained  age 
at  the  date  of  such  renewal.  The  insured  has  also 
the  right  of  claiming,  at  any  time  before  he  reaches 
the  age  of  60,  without  medical  examination,  an  ordi- 
nary policy  with  or  without  profits  under  any  whole 
life  or  endowment  plan  at  the  premium  correspond- 
ing to  his  then  attained  age. 

The  holder  of  any  ordinary  term  policy  cannot 
continue  his  insurance    beyond     the    original     term 
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except  by  undergoing  a  fresh  medical  examination; 
and  there  is  always  the  risk  that  som.e  change  may 
occur  in  the  state  of  his  health  or  in  his  family  his- 
tory which  may  cause  the  company  to  refuse  him  a 
new  policy.  A  renewal  term  policy  is  not  open  to 
this  objection,  because  the  assured  has  always  the 
option,  without  a  fresh  medical  examination,  of  -e- 
newlng  the  policy  for  another  term,  or  of  chanj,aig 
to  another  plan  of  insurance. 

There  is  a  second  point  in  favour  of  the  renewable 
term  policy.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  who 
really  needs  insurance  protection  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  premium  on  a  life  or  endowm.ent  policy.  It 
may  be  possible  for  him,  however,  to  take  a  renewable 
term  policy  with  'ts  much  lower  premium  which  will 
furnish  him  with  the  insurance  protection  in  the 
meantime;  and  later,  when  his  finances  improve,  he 
may  be  able  to  have  it  changed  to  a  life  or  endow- 
ment policy.  If  the  idea  of  a  renewable  term  policy 
had  not  occurred  to  him,  he  would  have  had  to  go 
without  the  insurance  altogether  until  he  could  afford 
to  select  a  more  expensive  plan  or  else  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  him  to  content  himself  with  a  much 
smaller  line  of  insurance  than  he  really  required.  The 
renewable  term  policy  gives  him  all  the  insurance  he 
needs  at  once,  and  the  option  of  changing  without 
m«'dical  examination  to  another  plan  as  soon  as  he  is 
in  a  position  to  afford  it. 

ANNUITIES 
In  Great  Britain  life  insurance  companies  do  a 
considerable  business  in  annuities,  but  for  sone  reason 
or  other  in  Canada  and  the  United  St.'Us  .-nnuiiies 
do  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  i)opular.  There  shruld 
be  a  large  field  .'or  this  class  of  business  on  this  con- 
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linent,  too.  Many  opportunities  in  the  way  of  annuity 
applications  are  probably  missed  by  agents,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  their  attention  has  been  mainly  directed 
towards  insurance,  and  they  have  not  been  trained 
to  look  for  annuity  business. 

A  life  annuity,  especially  at  advanced  ages^  yields 
very  large  returns  on  the  purchase  price.  For  ex- 
ample, at  age  45  $1,0C0  will  purchase  an  annuity  of 
$64.75,  or  nearly  6i^  %  on  the  cost. 

At  age  50  the  annual  return  is    7.327c  of  the  purchase  price. 

At  age  60  the  annual  return  is    9.14%  of  the  purchase  price. 

At  age  70  the  annual  return  is  12.83%  of  the  purchase  price. 

.\t  age  80  the  annual  return  is  19.92%  of  the  purchase  price. 

An  annuity  is  especially  adapted  as  an  investment : 

1.  For  old  people  who  have  no  relatives  or  friends 
to  whom  their  money  might  be  left.  No  other  invest- 
ment can  possibly  be  secured  to  yield  them  so  com- 
fortable a  return.  Take,  for  example,  a  man  aged 
70  who  has  saved  $5.()0()  in  cash  and  must  rely  on  that 
sum  to  support  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
If  he  invests  the  mcmey  in  first  mortgages,  it  may 
bring  him  ••-  perhaps  $250  a  year.  If  he  puts  it  in 
the  savir  ank.  the  ititerest  will  amount  to  only 
$150  a  yc  liut  if  he  es  the  money  to  purchase  a 
life  annuity  he  c;'.n  obtain  an  absolutely  safe  and  cer- 
tain income  of  $641.50  per  annum  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  have  no  trouble  in  loohing  after  the  invest- 
ment either. 

2.  The  annuity  form  of  investment  is  also  most  suit- 
able in  cases  where  a  person  desires  to  make  some  sure 
and  certain  yearly  provision   for  a  dependent,  c-  ,  a 
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3.  Sometimes  executors  or  trustees  are  directed  in 
the  will,  marriage  settlement,  etc.,  under  which  they 
act  to  make  a  provision  for  specified  persons  for  life. 
An  annuity  will  fit  such  cases  exactly.  The  trustees 
are  freed  from  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  lookmg 
after  investments  and  paying  over  the  income.  In- 
stead of  being  under  the  necessity  of  scannmg  the 
whole  range  of  the  investment  field  in  search  of  a 
safe  and  suitable  investment,  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  desired  end  on  far  more  pro- 
fitable terms  in  an  absolutely  safe  manner. 
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MORTALITY  TABLES 

Mortality  tables  are  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which  are  measured  the  probabilities  of  life  and  the 
probabilities  of  death.     In  its  simplest  form  a  mor- 
tality table  is  a  column  of  figures  showing  how  many 
out  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  of    equal     age 
coming  imder  observation  may  be  expected  to  su'vtve 
from  year  to  year.    The  life  of  man  (the  individual) 
is   proverbially  uncertain;   but   long  experience   and 
observation  have  shown  that  among  large  groups  of 
persons  of  corresponding  ages  the  number  dymg  from 
year   to  year  is   strikingly   uniform.     The   hundreds 
of  mortality  tables     that    have    been    prepared     by 
actuaries  during  the  last  couple  of  centuries  all  ex- 
hibit  the  same  general   law   of   mortality,  with   only 
those  minor  vanatipns  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  result   from  dififerences  in  nationality,  cli- 
mate, social  conditions,  etc.      And    therefore    it     is 
possible,  by  means  of  these  mortality  tables,  for  in- 
surance companies  to  measure  the    probabilities     of 
life  and   the  probabilities   of   death   at   all   ages   and 
among  all  classes  with   sufficient  accuracy   for  prac- 
tical purposes 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  mor- 
tality tables  which  have  had  their  day  and  are  now 
only  of  historical  interest,  we  may  refer  to  the  four 
tables  which  are  principally  used  on  this  continent. 
Taking  them  ir      der  of  date,  they  are: 

1.  The  "Co-  -ined  Experience,"  or  Actuaries' 
Experience,  or  17  Offices  Table,  as  it  is  variously 
called.    This  table  represents  the  experience  of  seven- 
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teen  British  Companies  from  their  commencement  of 
business  to  the  year  1837,  and  the  observations  covered 
about  60,000  poUcies.  The  table  is  still  used  by  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  in  case  of  liquidation  for 
valuing  policies.  Prior  to  the  Canadian  Insurance 
Act  1894,  it  was  the  standard  valuation  table  in 
Canada.  Its  chief  present  use  is  in  the  United  States 
among  the  various  State  Departments. 

2.  American  Experience— This  table  was  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Sheppard  Romans,  actuary  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
was  based  upon  the  experience  of  about  68,000  lives 
insured  in  that  Company.  It  is  the  table  most  used 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  for  the  cal- 
culation of  reserves  and  premium  rates. 

3.  Institute  ok  Actuaries  Tables— These  tables 
were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain,  the  observations  cover- 
ing about  160,000  lives  insured  in- 20  British  offices 
which  rontributed  their  experience  from  beginning  of 
business  to  the  end  of  the  year  1863.  The  principal 
one  of  these  tables  is  that  commonly  known  as  the 
H.M.  (Healthy  Males).  This  table  is  very  generally 
used  by  British  Companies  for  valuation  purposes, 
and  vyas  formerly  the  official  valuation  standard  in 
Canada.     In  the  United  States  it  is  not  much  used. 

4.  Bkitish  Oki-ices  Lh'E  Tables— These  are  the 
riost  extensive,  modern  and  scientific  tables  in  exist- 
ence at  the, present  time.  Practically  all  the  leading 
British  offices  contributed  their  experience  for  the 
years  1863  to  1893  and  the  number  of  lives  under 
observation  was  about  1,037.000.  The  work  took 
nearly  ten  years  to  complete.  The  most  important  of 
the  numerous  new  tables  which  we  owe  to  this  under- 
taking is  the  CM.  Experience  (male  lives  insured 
under  ordinarv  life  policies^     In  Great  Britain  the 
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new  tables  are  being  extensively  used  and  will  prob- 
ably replace  the  H.M.  in  time.  In  the  United  States 
few  companies  have  yet  made  use  of  them ;  in  Canada, 
one  of  these  new  tables,  known  as  the  O.M. (.'').  is 
now  the  official  valuation  table. 

MUTUAL  AND  STOCK  COMPANIES 

A  mutual  company  is  one  which  has  no  share- 
holders. The  funds  of  the  company  and  all  profits 
belong  to  the  policyholders  alone. 

A  stock  company  has  shareholders,  who  have  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  money  to  the  company  as  capi^tal, 
and  are  entitled  to  dividends  on  that  capital.  For- 
merly the  government  of  a  stock  company  was  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders,  the  policy- 
holders having  no  voice  in  the  management.  But  of 
late  years  some  stock  companies  have  voluntarily  given 
the  policyholders  the  right  to  elect  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  directors,  and  the  tendency  of  recent  legisla- 
tion is  to  make  this  practice  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  all  stock  companies. 

Different  companies  have  different  methods  of 
apportioning  the  surplus  between  shareholders  and 
policyholders.  A  very  common  method  is  as  follows: 
The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  interest  on  their  in- 
vested capital  at  the  average  rate  earned  on  the  com- 
pany's funds,  and,  in  addition,  to  one-tenth  of  the 
profits  on  policies ;  while  the  policyholders  are  entitled 
to  all  the  remaining  profits  of  the  company. 

The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
kinds  of  company— mutual  or  stock— has  been  u-gued 
so  many  times  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it 
briefly.  It  is  impossible  to  say  flatly  that  either 
system  is  superior  to  the  other.  Both  have  their 
advantages,  and  numerous  companies  have  been  con- 
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ducted  upon  each  plan  successfully  and  with  good 
results  to  policyholders.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  stock  company  may  be  thus  summarized: 

1  The  existence  of  a  large  paid-tip  capital  adds  to 
the  security  of  the  company;  and  if  there  is  an  addi- 
tional amount  ol  capital  subscribed,  but  not  yet  paid- 
up,  that  is  a  further  source  of  safety. 

2  The  shareholders  take  a  more  direct  and  active 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  company  than  do 
the  poUcyholders;  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  management  of  a  stock  company  being 
in  the  hands  of  directors  elected  by  shareholders  will 
have  advantages  over  a  board  of  directors  elected  by 
policyholders  who  know  very  little  about  the  com- 
pany's affairs  and  vote  generally  by  proxy. 

3  The  existence  of  a  large  paid-up  capital  enables 
the  company  to  extend  its  business  more  rapidly  an(^ 

profitably.  .  ,  j   . 

4  Since  the  shareholders  are  entitled  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  earned  on  policies,  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  conduct  the  business  so  that  the  profits 
on  policies  will  be  as  large  as  possible;  and  this,  m 
itself,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders and  policyholders  will  not  conflict. 

5  The  trailing  percentage  of  profits  on  policies 
(generally  10%)  which  is  credited  to  shareholders  is 
a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  men- 
tioned above. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  mutual 
form  of  company  maintain :  .        r  •       • 

1  That  once  a  company  has  attained  a  fair  size, 
it  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  the  existence 
of  a  large  share  capital  adds  very  little  to  its  real 
security,  which  depends  primarily  and  mainly  on  the 
strength  if  it*--  policy  reserves. 
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2.  That  in  a  mutual  company  the  poUcyholclcrs  get 

all  the  profits. 

3,  That  as  the  insurance  in  force  generally  reaches 
into  millions,  where  the  share  capital  is  reckoned  m 
thousands,  the  policyholders'  interests  should  be  para- 
mount, and  it  is  unjust  and  absurd  that  the  share- 
holders should  retain  the  sole  or  principal  control  of 
the  company— it  is  a  case  of  the  tail    waggmg     the 

dog. 

RESERVES 

The  cost  of  insurance  is  not  uniform  at  all  ages, 
because  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  from  age  to 
age.    Therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to  charge  a  premmm 
that  will  remain  level  throughout  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  upon  a  premium  that  will  more  than  cover  the 
risk  during  the  early  years  of  the  insurance.     That 
portion  oi  ^he  premium  paid  from  year  to  year  which 
is  not  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  insurance  for  the 
current  year  is  laid  aside   in  order  that   it   may   be 
available  later  on,  when  the  rate  of  mortality  has  so 
much  increased  that  the  yearly  premium  is  insufficient 
to  pay  "he  yearly  cost  of  insurance.     The  fund  thus 
accumulated  is  called  the  "reserve"  or  "policy-value." 
The  reserve  on  any  policy  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  equa'  to  th^-  total  premiums  paid  upon  that  policy 
with  interest,  after  deducting  that  policy's  share  of 
the  death  losses.  . 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  this :  T  he 
reserve  upon  a  policy  at  any  given  time  is  the  sum 
which  added  to  future  premiums  with  interest  will, 
on  the  average,  be  exactly  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  policy  when  it  becomes  a  claim. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  reserve  depemls  upon 
the  mortality  table  used  and  the  rate  of  interest 
assumed  in  the  calculations.  All  mortality  tulles 
present    the    same    general    features    bu'    no    tw     of 
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them  are  exactly  the  same.  Consequently,  the  par- 
ticular table  employed  in  computing  the  reserve  will 
make  some  difference.  A  far  more  important  factor, 
however,  is  the  rate  of  interest  assumed,  and  a  diiter- 
ence  of  1%  or  even  1/2%  "^^ans  a  big  change  m  the 

reserve. 

People  are  sometimes  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  an 
increase  in  the   rate  of   interest  employed  means  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  reserve,  and  vxce  versa. 
For  example,  a  3%  reserve  is  larger  than  a  31/2  Vfc  re- 
serve    The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  actuary  can 
assume  31/2%  as  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  going  to 
be  earned  on  the  reserves,  the  company  can  get  along 
with  a  smaller  reserve  than  that  which  would  l)e  re- 
quired if  one  could  only  count  on  earning  3%. 
NET  PREMIUMS  AND  GROSS  PREMIUMS 
The  net  premium  under  a  policy  is  the  sum  which 
would  be  exactly  sufficient,  on  the  average   to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  policy  when  it  falls  due,  if   (a)  there 
were  no  expenses,  and  (b)  the  rate  of  "^"^^ahty  were 
exactly  the  same  as  that  shown  by  the  Mortality  Table 
used  in  the  computation. 

Of  course,  in  practice,  the  mortality  actually  ex-^ 
perienced  always  varies  more  or  less  from  that  assumed 
in  the  calculations,  and  a  certain  '  loading  must  be 
added  to  the  net  premium  to  cover  such  fluctuations  in 
the  death  loss.  Then,  too,  there  must  be  an  addi- 
tional loading  to  cover  expenses.  In  case  ot  panici- 
pating  policies,  there  is  a  third  loading  for  surplus. 
The  net  premium,  plus  the  total  loading  thereon,  gives 
us  the  gross  premium. 

NON-PARTICIPATING  AND  PARTICIPATING 
A  non-participating  policy  is  a  policy  of  guaran- 
tees.   The  assured  pays  a  f^xed  premium  and  the  n-m- 
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pany  agrees  to  pay  him  a  fixed  amount  at  his  death 
(or,  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  pohcy,  at  the  end 
of  the  endowment  period  if  he  is  then  ahve). 

The  premium  upon  a  participating  is  larger  than 
the  premium  upon  a  non-participating  pohcy ;  and,  m 
consideration  of  this  increased  premium,  the  company 
Pgrees  to  pay  the  insured  periodically  the  surplus 
accumulations  of  his  premiums  over  and  above  the 
sums  required  to  carry  the  risk.  That  is  to  say,  the 
policy  "participates"  in  the  profits. 

These  profits  may  be  allotted  to  the  assured  every 
year,  in  which  case  there  is  said  to  be  an  "annual 
distribution  of  profits,"  or  an  "annual  dividend. 
Or  the  terms  of  the  policy  may  require  a  quinquen- 
nial distribution  of  profits,"  i.e.,  every  five  years. 
Under  other  policies,  called  "deferred  dividend 
policies,  the  surplus  is  accumulated  for  ten,  fitteen 
or  twenty  years  and  then  allotted  to  the  assured   it 

he  is  then  alive.  •      ,       -i        i 

The   usual    forms   in   which   surplus   is   distributed 

are  (a)  Cash,  (b)  Bonus  addition  to  the  sum  assured. 

(c)  Annuity. 

(a)  C/vsii— This  method  requires  no  explanation. 
The  assured  withdraws  his  surplus  in  cash,  and  con- 
tinues his  policy  on  the  same  terms  as  before. 

(b)  Bonus  Addition— Instead  of  taking  his  sur- 
plus in  cash,  the  assured  may  use  the  money  to  pur- 
chase a  bonus  {i.e.,  free)  addition  to  the  amount  of 
his  policv.  Thus,  suppose  $50  to  be  the  amount  or  die 
cash  surplus  to  which  the  assured  is  entitled  under  a 
$1,000  policy.  The  company  would  give  him,  instead 
of  the  cash,  paid-up  additional  insurance  to  the  amount 
of  (say)  $100.  He  would  be  henceforth  insured  for 
$1,100.  nlthough  paying  premiums  on  only  the  original 
$l!000!     At  the  next  distrilmtion  of  profits,  his  bonus 
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addition  might  be  $120,  making  his  total   insurance 
$1,220;  and  so  on. 

(c)  Annuity— The  assured  is  usually  given  the 
option  of  taking  his  surplus  in  the  form  of  an  annuity, 
to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  premiums.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  illustration  given  above,  the  assured  might 
be  allowed  to  choose  an  annuity  of  (say)  $5  per  year 
in  place  of  a  cash  payment  of  $100  surplus.  'I  hen,  if 
the  premium  called  for  in  the  policy  were  $30,  the 
assured  would  only  have  to  pay  $25  per  annum  in 
future.  At  the  next  distrii)ution  of  surplus,  the 
premium  would  undergo  another  reduction,  and  even- 
tually might  be  wiped  out  alt(jgether. 

SOURCES  OF  SURPLUS 

As  previously  explained,  the  difference  between  the 
actual  cost  of  insurance  to  the  company  and  the 
premiums  paid  by  the  assured  produces  the  surplus 
out  of  which  bonuses  are  paid  to  the  policyholders. 
Surplus  is  derived  principally    from    the     following 

sources : 

1.  Loading  Surplus— We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  gross  premium  paid  by  the  assured  contains 
a  "loading"  as  a  provision  for  exjjenses.  If  it  turns 
out  that  the  loading  which  was  provided  is  larger  than 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  office  there  is  a  surplus 
from  this  source. 

2.  iCxc'KSS  InterKst  Suki'i.rs  The  premiums  and 
reserves  are  based  upon  an  assumed  rate  of  interest 
which  is  always  somewhat  less  than  the  rate  of  inter- 
est which  the'  company  is  actually  earning,  in  order 
to  leave  a  margin  on  the  safe  side.  Suppose  that  a 
certain  company  assumes  3%  as  the  rate  which  it  must 
:arn  tipon  its  funds.  Then  if  the  company  actually 
earns  41/2%   in  any  vear.  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
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be  a  gain  from  excess  interest  of  11/2%  o"  the  in- 
vested funds.    This  is  the  second  source  of  surplus. 

3.  Surplus  from  pAvoxmABLE  Mortality— In  com- 
puting premiums  and  reserves,  a  rate  of  mortaUty 
based  upon  a  standard  Mortality  Table  is  assumed. 
It  is  customary  for  life  assurance  companies  to  com- 
pare their  actual  mortality  experienced  from  year  to 
year  with  the  expected  mortality,  according  to  the 
standard  table.  The  actual  mortality  will  never  b( 
exactly  the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  the  standard 
table — there  will  always  be  some  difference  between 
the  actual  and  expected  mortality.  If  the  former  is 
less  than  the  latter,  then  there  will  be  a  surplus  aris- 
ing from   favourable  mortality. 

4.  Gain  on  Investments— A  company  frequently 
realizes  a  profit  on  its  investments,  through  disposing 
of  securities  at  a  price  higher  than  that  paid  for 
them.     This  is  another  important  source  of  surplus. 

5.  Lapsed  Policies — W'.ien  a  policyholder  drops 
his  policy  within  the  first  few  years,  he  is  not  etititled 
to  any  surrender  value,  and  any  value  that  the  policy 
may  possess  is  added  to  the  general  surplus  of  the 
company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  sou'ce 
of  surplus  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  is  often  Ve- 
lieved  (especially  by  people  outside  the  insurance 
business),  because,  fm  account  of  the  large  iniiial 
expense  connected  with  a  policy,  the  company  never 
makes  much  money  on  a  lapsed  j)olicy  and  more  fre 
quently  loses  money. 

6.  SuRRENmCREi)  Policies- -When  a  policyholder 
terminates  his  contract  with  the  company  by  surren- 
dering his  policy,  he  very  sold  n  receives  the  full 
reserve  value,  unless  the  policy  has  been  running  for 
some  considerable  time.  A  deduction  is  generally  made 
from  the  reserve  as  a  penalty  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  company  from  a  too-general  exercise  of  this 
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right  of  surrender  by  its  policyholders.  There  is, 
accordingly,  a  small  surplus  which  accrues  to  the  com- 
pany from  this  source. 

THE  APPLICATION 
The  application  for  insurance  is  the  basis  of,  and 
forms  part  of  the  contract;  therefore,  it  is  miportant 
that  it  should  be  correctly  filled  up  and  executed  A 
little  care  in  this  re^^ard  at  the  time  when  the  applica- 
tion is  written  will  often  save  a  good  deal  of  vexatious 
delay  and  unnecessary  correspondence  between  the 
agent  and  head  office.  Every  insurance  solicitor  knows 
the  importa.ice  of  getting  the  policy  issued  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  the  application  is  completed,  it  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  take  a  little  time  to  make 
sure  that  the  application  is  properly  completed  before 
sending  it  away  to  head  office,  and  in  this  connection 
*  we  venture  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions: 

1  See  that  every  question  is  answered,  and 
answered  fully :  The  omission  of  questions  is  probably 
as  fruitful  a  cause  of  delay  as  any  other. 

2  The  application  should  be  written  leijibly  and 
in  ink.  As  stat.'d  before,  it  is  part  of  the  contract. 
It  may  require  to  be  referred  to  twenty,  thirty  or  forty 

years  hence.  ,. 

3  Make  sure  that  the  age  of  the  applicant  is  cor- 
rectly stated.  If  the  date  of  birth  and  age  both  re- 
quire to  be  stated,  see  that  they  agree  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  amount  of  the  premium. 

4  State  the  name  of  the  applicant  in  full,  and 
the  full  title  of  the  plan  of  insurance  which  he  is 
applying  for.  . 

5  See  that  the  applicant  (and  where  neccs.sary  the 
beneficiary^  signs  in  the  proper  place,  and  that  the 
siuiiaturc  is  properly  wttne?5ed 

6.  All  alterations  and  additions  to  the  application 
should  be  initialed  by  the  applicant. 
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POLICY  PROVISIONS 

L'nder  this  heading  we  deal  with  the  various  pro- 
visions and  privileges  that  are  usually  inserted  in 
policies.  The  variations  of  these  clauses  in  the  policies 
of  different  companies  are  endless;  but  their  general 
tenor  is  more  or  less  the  same. 

Residence  and  Travel— Very  commonly,  there  are 
no  restrictions  up^^"  residence  or  travel,  the  com- 
panies probably  -^  the  view  that  if  the  assured 
is  residing  in  a  1.  /  climate  at  the  time  when  the 
policv  is  taken  oui,  and  has  no  immediate  intention 
of  changing  his  residence  (there  is  generally  a  ques- 
tion covering  this  point  in  the  application),  then  the 
risk  oi  his  subsequently  wandering  into  an  unhealthy 
climate  may  be  ignored.  Other  companies,  however, 
restrict  residence  or  travel  in  certain  latitudes  or 
certain  unhealthy  climates  unless  with  a  permit  fvoni 
the  company  ond  on  payment  of  an  extra  premium. 

OccurATioN— Some  companies  place  no  restrictions 
upon  ftccupation  (except  military  or  naval  service) 
if  the  assured's  occupation  at  date  of  issue  of  the 
polic  is  not  hazardous  and  if  hf  has  no  present  in- 
tention of  changing  it.  Other  companies,  more  con- 
servative, stipulate  that  the  assured  is  not  to  engage 
in  any  of  certain  specified  ()Ccui>ations  tlint  are  re- 
garded as  unhealthy  or  dangerous. 

('•RACK-  Almost  all  ''omi)anies  allow  thirty  d.'iys' 
or  one  month's  grace  for  payment  of  premiums.  The 
pi.licy  does  not  lapse  if  payment  is  made  within  the 
days  of  grace,  and  if  the  assured's  death  occurs  dur- 
ing that  time  and  before  the  premium  is  paid,  the 
company  will  pay  the  claim,  deducting  the  premium 
then  due.  Some  companies  charge  interest  on  pre- 
miums which  are  paid  after  the  due  date  but  within 
the  days  of  grrce;  others  charge  no  interest.     Recent 
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legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  makes 
it  compulsory  for  all  •:ompanies  to  grant  thirty  days 
L  ace,  with  or  will  .at  interest.  ■     i  ■    ,« 

Revival— The  usual  clause  regarding  revival  is  to 
the  effect  that  "should  any  premium  remain  unpaid 
beyond  the  month's  grace,  the  policy  becomes  void 
but  it  may  be  revived  \nthin  twelve  mon  hs  (oi  two 
years)  thereafter  on  production  of  evidence  satis^ 
factory  to  the  company  of  continued  good  health 
and  insurability,  and  the  payment  ot  overdue  pre- 
miums with  interest  at  the  rate  ot  six  per  cent  pei 
annum."  Recent  legislation  has  made  it  compulsory 
for  companies  to  insert  a  clause  of  this  kind  m  iheir 

^°lNmSPUTABiLiTY-The  usual  clause  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  policv  will  be  indisputable  atter  two  years 
from  the  date  of  issue  (except  in  case  ot  actual  frnud) 
if  the  premiums  shall  have  been  duly  paid  and  the 
age  admitted.     Some  companies  make  the  period  one 
year  instead  of  two.  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  their  poliries  incontestable  from  date  of  issue. 
?he  Canadian  Insurance  Act  (1910)  provides  that  aU 
policies  issued  after  the  Act  came  mto  force  sha^^ 
be  indisputable  after  two  years  from  date  of  issue 
except  for  fraud,  non-payment  of  premiums,  or  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  policy  as  to  mihtarv  or 
naval  service  in  war  time.  ,         •      .         ♦ 

Some  companies  in  their  policies  take  pains  to  state 
that  the  indisputable  clause  does  not  apply  m  case  of 
fraud;  while  others  do  not  make  any  mention  of  this 
exception.  The  effect  is  the  same  m  l>oth  cases,  be- 
cause fraud  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  regarded  as  a 
necessary  exception,  and  if  the  company  can  prove  that 
the  policy  has  been  obtained  by  fraud,  the  mcontestablc 
clause  would  not  prevent  the  policy  from  becoming 
void. 
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The  chief  importance  of  the  clause  is  that  it  pro- 
tects policyholders  from  the  eflfect  of  any  innocent 
and  unintentional  omissions  or  mis-statements  that 
they  may  have  made  in  their  applications.  Under  the 
old  law,  a  policy  could  often  be  set  aside  if  a  mis- 
representation of  any  m  erial  fact  had  been  made 
by  the  policyholder  in  his  application,  even  though 
the  mis-statement  was  unintentional  and  made  in  good 
faith.  Under  the  new  law,  after  two  years,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  company  to  have  the  policy  set  aside 
on  account  of  a  mistake  in  the  application,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  applicant  wilfully  and  fraudu- 
lently made  misleading  statements. 

Cash  Surrender  Values— There  is  not  usually  a 
cash  surrender  value  attached  to  a  policy  until  alter 
tliree  years'  premiums  have  been  paid.  Where  a  policy 
lapses  during  the  first  few  years,  the  company  gener- 
ally makes  little  or  n(jthing  on  the  transaction,  so  that 
it  would  be  manifest  folly  for  the  company  to  "tfer 
a  surrender  value  in  those  years  as  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  the  policyholder  to  withdraw. 

The  cash  surrender  value  is  generally  based  on  the 
reserve  or  "policy- value."  In  the  early  years  it  is 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  reserve,  and  this  per- 
centage is  increased  as  the  policy  grows  older,  until 
finally,  after  a  certain  numf)er  of  years,  most  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  the  full  reserve  as  the  sur- 
render value. 

The  reasons  lor  not  allowing  the  full  reserve  as 
a  cash  surrender  value  in  the  early  years  of  the  insur- 
ance are  mainly  two.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
company  does  not  desire  withdrawals,  and  seeing  that 
the  assured  is  the  only  party  to  the  contract  who  has 
the  right  to  terminate  it  at  will,  it  is  only  fair  that 
the  company  should  have  the  power  to  impose  some 
penalty  on  the  policyholder  when  he  thus  Jeclines  to 
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can-v  out  his  part  of  the  agreement.  The  company, 
in  the  earlv  vears  of  the  insurance,  exacts  this  penalty 
bv  deducting  from  tlie  reserve  a  percentage  and  allow- 
ing the  policyholder  only  the  balance  ot  the  reserve 

as  a  surrender  value.  ,•     u  i  lo^c 

It   is   generally    believed,    too.    that    policyholders 
who  surrender  o'r  lapse  their  policies  exercise  a  selec- 
tion against  the  company.     That  is  to  say    those  who 
withdraw  are  generally  the  healthiest  risks    who  are 
sure  of  being  able  to  get  insurance  elsewhere;  it   a 
man  knows  himself  to  be  a  poor  risk,  he  ;s  not  hkely 
to  drop  the  insurance  that  he  carries.     It  is  prol)al)le. 
therefore,  that   when  very  many  policyholders  claim 
their  cash  surrender  values  and  withdraw,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  company's  risks  from  a  liealth  standpoint 
is  lowered;  because  the  good  risks  go  out  while  the 
poor  ones  stav.     This  is  an  additional  reason  why  the 
company   should   not   grant   too   liberal   a   proportion 
of  the  policy  vahie  to  the  policyholder  wno  surrenders 

his  contract.  .  .  ,,11       :^ 

Paid-up  Insurance— The  retirmg  policyholdei    is 
generally   given   the   option   of    taking   his   surrender 
value  ir  paid-up  insurance  instead  ot  in  cash       1  ^us. 
the  man  who  surrenders  an  ordinary  lite  poh^vniay 
be  given  the  choice  of.  say.  $5(X)  in  cash  or  $9(K)  in 
paid-up  insurance:  if  he  takes  the  paid-up  "i-suranre, 
he  will  be  insured  for  the  rest  ot  his  lite  tor  $900, 
without  having  any  more  premiums  to  pay.     bimilarly, 
if  the  assured  under  a  30  year  endowment  policy  takes 
his  surrender  value  in  paid-up  insurance,  he  will  have 
no  further  premiums  to  meet,  and  the  paid-up  policy 
will  be  payable  either  at  his  death  or  at  the  end  of 
the  30  years   (the  time  when  his  original  policy  was 

payable).  , 

The  amount  of  paid-up  insurance  that  most  lom- 
panies  will  grant  under  a  limited  payment  bte  1  olicy 
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or  endowment  policy  is  the  same  pmijortion  of  ihe 
sum  assured  as  the  number  of  premiums  actually  paid 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  premiums  payable  under 
the  policy.  For  example,  if  a  20  payment  life  policy 
for  $1  .(XX)  is  surrendered  after  payment  ui  five  annual 
premiums,  the  amount  of  paid-up  insurance  to  which 
the  a.ssured  would  be  entitled  is  .=^-2(Hhs  of  $1.(XXV  or 
$250  (a  free  policy,  payable  at  the  deatli  of  the 
assured).  If  the  policy  in  question  had  been  a  30 
year  endowment  assurance,  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
policy  would  have  been  5-30dis  of  $1,000.  or  $1()6.66  (a 
free  policy,  payable  at  the  death  (  f  the  assured,  or 
at  the  end  of  30  years).  In  the  case  of  ordinary  life 
policies,  the  amount  of  paid-up  insurance  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  actuarial  calculation. 

LoA.v    V.'M.UKS — In   most   companies,   no   cash    sur- 
render  value  or  paid-up  i)olicy   is    yranled     lo     the 
assured   if  he   throws  up  his  policy   durini;   the   first 
three   (or  sometimes  five)   years.     In  the  same   way, 
most  policies  carry  no  loan  values  until  at  least  three 
years'  premiums  have  been  paid.    The  loan  value  in  any 
year  is  verv  frequently  the  same  as  the  cash  surrender 
value,  with  a  year's  interest  deducted  in  advance.    The 
piocedure  necessary  to  obtain  a  loan  on   a  policy  is 
very  simple.    The  company  will,  on  api)lication.  furnish 
the  policyholder  with  a  "loan  aj^neement."   which  he 
has  to  si^n  and  return  together  with  his  policy.     If 
the  ajjreement  is  pro[)erly  executed,  the  company  will 
then  pay  to  the  policyholder  the  amount  of  the  loan 
to  which  he  is  entitled ;  its  sole  security  l)ein.i;  the  policy 
which  the  assured  leaves  on  deposit  with  the  company. 
The  rate  of  interest  charj^ed  on  policy  loans  is  usually 
about  five  per  cent.,  the  interest    beinj,^    payable     on 
the   same   dates   as   the   premiums   un«ler   the   policy. 
There  is  generally  a  provision  in  the  loan  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  assured  fails  to  pay  interest. 
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SO  thPt  the  loan  and  the  interest  due  thereon  become 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  cash  surrender  value, 
the  policy  shall  be  considered  as  surrendered  to  the 

company.  . 

When  a  loan  is  paid  off,  the  comp;.ny  smiply  re- 
turn the  policy  and  loan  agreement  to  the  assured,  with 
a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  the  contract  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  before. 

The  loan  provision  is  a  very  popular  one,  and  policy- 
holders probablv  take  advantage  of  it  more  frequently 
than  is  quite  ad'visable  in  their  own  interests.    A  loan 
is  so  easilv  obtained,  and  at  sn      a  low  rate  of  interest 
that  policyholders  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
too  freely,  and  the  result,  in  many  cases,  is  that  the 
policy  becomes  loaded  up  with  debt  and.  in  the  end, 
is  dropped.     For  this  reason,  the  agent  :,hould  never 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  loan  to  one  of  his  clients,  or 
encourage  it  in  any  way.  unless  he  believes  it  lo  be 
really  necessarv.     His  experience  will  tell  him  that  it 
is  hard  enougii'  to  induce  some  people  to  keep  up  their 
policies  when  thev  have  only  the  premiums  to  pay; 
and  that  it  becomes  doubly  hard  when  those  premiums 
are  augmented  by  periodical  accumulations  of  interest. 
The  new  Canadian  Insurance    Act    provides     that 
every  policv  hereafter  issued  shall  contain  a  clause 
providing  for  a  loan  after  three  years'  premiums  have 
been  paid  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  95  per  cent,  of 
the  surrender  value  and  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  seven 

per  cent.  „,,  .     .  „ 

Automatic  Non -Forfeiture— 1  his  is  a  provision 

which  has  become  very  popular  of  recent  years.  Dif- 
ferent companies  print  the  provision  in  their  policies 
with  various  ^Ight  differences,  but  the  effect  of  the 
clause  is  usually  as  follows:  If  a  policy  has  been  in 
force  sufficiently  long  to  be  entitled  to  a  surrender 
value,  and  if  the  assured  fails  to    pay    a    premium 
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which  has  fallen  due,  the  company  will  advance  hrni 
that  premium  as  a  loan  provided  that  the   overdue 
premium  is  not  greater  than  the  cash  surrender  value. 
When  the  next  premium  falls  due,  the  company  will 
advance  that,  too,  if  the  cash  surrender  value  is  L'lrge 
enough  to  cover  the  two  premiums  and  interest.    And 
so  on— the  company  continuing  to  advance  mont'\-  to 
pay  the  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  until  at  length  the 
premiums  and  interest  thereon  accumulate  to  a  larger 
amount  that  the  cash  surrender  value ;  and  when  that 
happens,  the  policy  lapses.    The  whole  transaction  is 
simply  a  loan  to  the  assured  on  the  security  of  the 
policy,  the  only  ditterence  between  an  automatic  loan 
and  an  ordinary  policy  loan  being  that  in  the  former 
case  the  company  advances  the  premium  automati- 
cally; that  is,  without  waiting  to  be  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  assured. 

Of  course,  the  policyholder  has  the  privilege  of 
stepping  in  at  any  time  and  paying  oflf  the  amount 
which  the  company  has  advanced  to  him  under  ihis 
automatic  non-forfeiture  provision.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  company 
on  automatic  loans  is  generally  a  little  higher  than 
that  charged  on  ordinary  policy  loans. 

The  automatic  non-forfeiture  provision  is  a  splen- 
did "talking  point"  for  the  agent.  Its  chief  beauty, 
of  course,  is  that  it  relieves  the  assured  from  the  fear 
of  his  policy  lapsing  at  any  time  through  forget  ful- 
ness, illness,  etc.  It  might  happen— in  fact,  it  has 
happened,  in  the  old  days  when  the  provisions  in 
insurance  policies  were  less  liberal  than  they  are  now 
—that  the  assured  should  be  seriously  ill  at  the  time 
when  the  premium  fell  due,  and  in  the  resulting 
worry  and  confusion  nc  one  might  think  of  paying 
the  premium ;  consequently,  if  the  assured  died  a  few 
days  later,  the  policy  would  have  already  lapsed  and 
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the  insurance  moneys  would  be  forfeited.  All  danger 
of  such  occurrences  is  avoided  when  the  policy  con- 
tains an  automatic  non-forfeiture  provision.  It  is  not 
of  such  immense  importance  -  pay  the  premium  ahso- 
lutelv  on  the  da\,  and  if  tiie  ^  .licyholder  allows  a  rew 
davs  or  months  to  pass  after  the  premium  tails  due, 
he' does  not  require  to  go  to  the  trouble  ot  getting  his 
policy  reinstated  or  furnishing  evidence  ot  health 

ExTEXHED  Term  Insurance— This  is  another  pro- 
vision which  is  comparatively    recent    in    its     origin. 
When  a  person  who  is  insured  under  a  policy  which 
has  been  three  or  more  years  in  force  decides  to  dis- 
continue the  payment  of  premiums,  the  usual  options 
that  are  open  to  him  are:  (1)  To  withdraw  the  cash 
surrender  value,  or  (2)  to  have  his  policy  converted 
into  a  paid-up  policy  for  a  reduced  amount.     It  the 
policy  contains  an  "Extended    Insurance"    prx)vision, 
the  assured  has  a  diird  option.     He  can  apply  to  the 
company  to  continue  his  policy  in  force  for  its  full 
amount' ior  a  term  of  years;  in  other  words,  he  cisks 
the  company  to  apply  the  cash  surrender  value  ot  his 
policy  in  purciiasing  term  insurance.    This  term  insur- 
ance'is  fullv  taid-ut-   If  the  assured,  then,  dies  during 
the  term,  the  full  amount  of  his  original  policy  will 
be  payable;  if  he  lives,  however,  the  policy  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  term.     The  length  of  the  term  for 
which  the  policy  will  be  extended  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  amount  of  the  cash  surrender  value  at  the  lime 
when  the  assured  ceases  to  pay  premiums.     If  he  has 
been  paving  premiums  only   for  a    few   years,  there 
will  not  be  a  very  large  cash  surrender  value  attached 
to  the  policy,  and  the  extended  term  insurance  will  be 
granted  only  lor  a  short  time.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  a  good  many  years. 
the  insurance  will  be  extended  for  a  correspondingly 
long  term. 
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Instalment  Privileges — It  is  very  usual  for  com- 
panies to  insert  a  clause  in  their  policies  giving  the 
assured  the  right  at  any  time  to  request  that  the 
sum  assured  should  be  payable  at  his  death  in  instal- 
ments instead  of  in  one  sum.  There  are  two  ordinary 
forms  of  this  "instalment  clause,"  and  either  or  both 
of  them  may  be  met  with  in  the  policies  of  different 
companies : 

1.  The  sum  assured  may  be  made  payable  in  5,  10, 
15,  20,  25  or  30  annual  instalments.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  policy  moneys  are  payable  in  instalments  the 
company  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger  total  amount  than 
when  the  policy  is  payable  in  one  sum  ;  because,  in  the 
former  case,  the  company  has  the  use  of  the  money 
for  a  longer  periotl  and  can  allow  something  for  in- 
terest. For  example,  if  the  company  assumes  3%  as 
the  rate  of  interest  which  it  expects  to  er.rn.  it  can 
pay  instead  of  $1,000  in  one  sum 

oO   annual    instalments    of    $  49.50,    aggregating   $1,485.00 


or,  25    annual    instalments    of 
or,  20   annual    instalments    of 


or,  15    annual    instalments    of 
or,  10   annual    instalments   of 
annual    instalments    of 


or,  10 
or,     5 


55.75,  aggregating  1,393.75 

65.20,  aggregating  1,304.00 

81.30,  aggregating  1,219.50 

113.80,  aggregating  1,138.00 

211.90,  aggregating  1,059.50 


2.  The  sum  assured  may  be  made  payable  in  con- 
tinuous annual  instahrents,  to  continue  for  20  years 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  the  beneficiary  may  live.  The 
ex^ct  amount  of  the  instalment  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary  at  the  death  of  the 
assured.  For  example,  if  a  man  makes  his  policy  pay- 
able to  his  wife,  who  is  60  years  of  age  at  his  death, 
the  amount  of  the  annual  instalment  would  be  about 
$59.70  per  $1,000  insured.  Thus,  the  widow  would 
receive  an  annuity  of  $59.70,  payable  as  long  as  she 
lived;  and,  if  she  should  die  before  she  had  received 
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20  payments  of  the  annuity,  the  remainder  of  the  20 
fnstaS^ents  would  be  payable  to  her  estate,  because 
the  proviso  is  for  at  least  20  mstahnents 

Miscellaneous  PROVisioNS-The  prmcipal  provi- 
sions contained  n.  the  ordinary  life  assurance  pohcy 
have  been  dealt  with  in  the  foregomg  notes  Ihere 
a?e  however  many  others  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
which  ilis  impossible  to  discuss  without  makmg  the 
remarks  under  this  heading  undesirably  lengthy. 

Among  the  two  or  three  remammg    clauses     that 
merit   special  attention  is  the  one  relating  to  assign- 
ments.   It  is  generally  provided  that  the  company  sha" 
be  notified  of  any  assignment  by  a  copy  oi  the  assign 
me      being  f^led  at  the  head  office.     The  purpose  of 
Si     provision  is  to  protect  the  company  when  pay- 
ng  the  sum  assured;  no  assignee  who  has  not  given 
the  company  notice  of  the  assignment  in  his  favour 
has  any  claim  against  the  company,  it  the  company 
Sa   alreadv  in  good  faith  paid  the  sum  assured  to  some 
other      Blank  forms  of  assignment  will  generally  be 
furnished  bv  the  company  on  request,    but    care     is 
usually  taken  to  state  that  the  company  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  the  validity  of  any  such  form_ 

There  is  usually  a  clause-  providing  that  if  the 
assured's  age  is  found  to  have  been  understated,  the 
amount  payable  under  the  policy  shall  be  such  as 
the  premium  would  have  purchased  at  the  correct  age. 
The  new  Canadian  Insurance  Act  makes  the  msertion 
of  such  a  clause  compulsory  in  all  policies  issued  after 
the  Act  came  into  force. 

Another  clause  which  is  of  importance  to  agents 
is  that  which  provides  that  the  policy  cannot  be  varied 
exrept  bv  writing  under  the  hand  of  certam  execuuve 
offkers  at  head  office.  Any  interlineations,  additions 
or  alteiations  must  be  attested  by  such  oflFtcers.  No 
agent  hns  authority  to  make  any  changes  in  the  policy, 
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and  should  not  un'^<='rtake  to  do  so  even  when  his  object 
is  simply  to  remedy  an  obvious  clerical  error.  If 
the  policy  requires  to  be  altered,  it  should  be  returned 
to  head  office. 

IMPAIRED  RISKS 

In  dealing  with  risks  which,  while  not  absolutely 
uninsurable,  are  so  much  below  the  average  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  insure  them  at  the  ordinary  rates, 
various  methods  are  adopted,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  impairment.  It  may  lie  interesting  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  main  principles  ^  *  ^he  medical 
committee  at  head  office  generally  ket-ps  in  mind  when 
determining  which  particular  method  will  be  followed 
in  regard  to  any  particular  risk. 

Take  first  the  case  of  a  risk  belonging  to  a  class 
whose  mortality  in  early  life  is  usually  normal  but 
which  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  a  super-normal 
mortality  in  later  years.  For  example,  overweights 
belong  to  this  class ;  they  show  an  extra  mortality 
which  occurs  mainly  after  middle  life.  Therefore,  a 
young  man  of,  say,  20  or  25,  who  is  a  good  deal  over- 
weight but  is  otherwise  a  fairly  good  life  might  be 
taken  on  a  20  year  endowment  at  ordinary  rates. 
The  risk  to  the  company  during  the  first  20  years 
would  not  be  much,  if  any,  above  the  normal ;  after 
age  45  or  50,  there  would  be  more  danger  from  apo- 
plexy, heart  disease  and  other  troubles  that  over- 
weights are  prone  to  develop — but  by  that  time  the 
endowment  would  have  matured  and  the  company 
would  be  off  the  risk.  Similarly,  if  a  man  applied  for 
a  20  payment  life  policy,  and  the  medical  examination 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  some 
form  of  heart  disease,  not  immediately  dangerous,  the 
medical  referee  might  decide  that  the  defective  organ 
was  good  for  12  or  15  years  at  least,  and  he  would 
probably  offer  a  10  or  15  year  endowment  policy 
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The  class  of  risk  described  in  the  last  paragraph 
is  one   which  increases  with  age.     There  is  another 
class  in  which  the  extra  hazard  decreases  with  age. 
Where  there  is  a  family  history  of  consumption,  the 
risk  often  comes  within  this  latter  class.    The  largest 
nroportion  of  deaths  from  consmnption  occur  before 
middle  age.     Accordingly,  when  the  extra  hazard  is 
connected  with  this  cause,  a  lien  is  often    imposed, 
decreasing  by  a  fixed  amount  every  year,     l^or  ex- 
ample, take  the  case  of  a  $1,000  policy,  subject  to  a 
lien  of  $800  reducible  by  $40  per  annum.     If   the 
insured  died   in   the   first  year   ^^e  amount  payable 
would  be  $200;  in  the  second  year  $240;  m  the  third 
year  $280;  and  so  on,  until  after  20  years  the  hen 
runs  off,  and  the  sum  insured  is  the  full  $1,0UU. 

A   third  wav  of  dealing  with  special  risks  is  by 
means  of  an  extra  premium  or— what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing-rating  the  life  up  a  certain  number  of 
years  and  charging  the  premium  applicable    at     the 
increased  age.     This  method  is  probably  adopted  by 
some  companies  in  many  cases  where  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  use  one  of  the  methods  already  described 
for  dealing  with  the  extra  hazard.    It  is  m  this  way, 
also    that   specially   dangerous  occupations  are  gen- 
erally dealt  with.  '  For  example,  the  extra  hazard  m 
the  case  of  a  locomotive  fireman  is  pretty  constant 
from  year  to  year,  and  has  no  connection  with  his 
aire    so  that  the  most  reasonable  way  of  meetmg  the 
increased  risks  is  by  charging  a  fixed  extra  premmm 
of,  say,  $7.50. 

MEDICAL  SELECTION  BY  AGENTS 
It  is  not  expected  by  any  company  that  its  agents 
will  do  duty  as  a  kind  of  second  corps  of  medical  ex- 
aminers, and  make  their  clients  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  long  series  of  questions  as  to  insurability  before  they 
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will  condescend  to  canvass  them  for  insurance.     The 
chief  business  of  the  field-worker  is  to  write  insur- 
ance.    At  the  same  time,  he  is  expected  to  exercise 
discretion  as  to  the  class  of  risks  that  he  writes,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  in  his  own  interest  to  do  so.     Rejected 
applications  mean  a  loss  of  time  and  effort  to   the 
agent — a  loss  that  could  be  avoided  in  the  majority 
of  cases  if  the  agent  would  take  the  trouble  to  obtain 
a  little  information  about  the  applicant's  personal  and 
family  history.     It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
refer  briefly  to  a  number  of  points  which  will  enable 
the  agent  who  holds  them  in  mind  to  keep  the  number 
of  his  declined  cases  down  to  the  minimum. 

1.  Previous  Decu nations— It  is  easy  for  the  agent 
to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a  casual  question  slipped 
in  during  the  course  of  his  canvass,  whether  his  pros- 
pect has  been  previously  declined  or  liened  by  any 
other  company.  If  he  has,  then  it  is  hardly  worth 
the  agent's  while  to  proceed  further  with  the  case, 
until  he  has  submitted  the  matter  to  the  head  office 
authorities  and  obtained  their  advice.  Insurance  com- 
panies have  an  elaborate  system  by  which  they  keep 
one  another  posted  in  regard  to  impaired  risks,  and 
if  the  application  in  question  has  been  previously 
turned  down  by  one  company,  no  other  company  will 
let  it  pass  without  special  investigation.  The  agent 
may.  therefore,  save  the  company  an  examination  fee, 
and  perhaps  himself  a  fino.  if  he  consults  head  office 
before  taking  his  client  to  the  examiner. 

2.  Person Ai,  Appearance — The  applicant's  per- 
sonal appearance  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  clue  to  his 
health.  One  thing  in  particular  should  be  emphasized 
here,  as  the  importance  of  its  relation  to  the  applicant's 
insurability  is  frequently  overlooked,  i.e..  his  weight, 
taken  into  consideration  with  his  age  and  height.  On 
page  243  we  furnish  a  table  which  gives  the  normal 
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weight  for  male  lives  according  to  age  and  height 
from  an  analysis  based  on  reports  to  the^ Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors,  18V/. 

A  variation  of  over  20  per  cent,  either  way  is  a 
feature  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Take  first  the 
case  of  the  overweights,  who  are  re^^.ons,ble  tor  heavy 
losses  in  every  company,  in  spite  ot  the  care  that  is 
alwavs  exercised  in  scrutmizmg  this  class  of  risks. 
Three  of  the  largest  United  Scates  companies,  which 
have  each  made  a  special  investigation  into  the  experi- 
ence of  this  class,  found  a  mortality  in  overweights 
of  about  -H)  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  standard.  1  hese 
lives  are  particularly  liable  to  develop  heart  and 
kidnev  disease,  apoplexy  and  premature  hardening 
of  the  blood  vessels;  they  succumb  easily  to  accidents 
and  surgical  operations.  The  danger  is  enhanced  if 
(as  is  frequently  the  case)   they  use  alcohol  to  any 

'  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  state- 
ments made  above.  A  thick-set  hard,  muscular,  big- 
boned  man  with  good  family  history,  temperate  habits 
and  a  chest  measurement  exceeding  that  if  his  waist 
mav  safelv  be  allowed  a  larger  margin  than  would  be 
accorded  to  another  risk  less  favourably  endowed  in 

other  respects.  i       u-  fl„ 

Underweights  are  also  poor  risks  as  a  rule  chiefly 
because  underweight  is  so  frequently  an  evidenc^^  of 
some  tubercular  trouble.  Then,  too,  underweight  often 
goes  with  a  nervous  temperament,  and  hence  these 
rUks  wear  out  more  quickly  than  men  of  ordinary 
build  Medical  examiners  are  particularly  suspicious 
of  this  feature  of  underweight,  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  family  history  with  one  or  more  cases  of  consump- 
tion or  other  lung  trouble. 

?,  Habits— By  the  habits  of  the  applicant  we  mean 
his  general  mode  of  living,  his  opportunities  for  exer- 
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cise  and  his  practice  in  regard  to  intox.' ating  liquors. 
It  is  the  last  of  these  which  demands  special  atten- 
tion.    Insurance  companies  never  knowingly  accept 
an  application  from  a  man  who  is  intemperate.    "In- 
temperance is  perhaps  the  most  formidab'::  enemy  to 
the  safe  assurance  of  life."*  The  agent  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  his    company     by 
keeping  that  point  in  mind.    Not  only  must  the  present 
habits  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  also  the  past 
habits.    It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  past  drunkard  or 
a  Keeleyite  who  does  not  at  some  later  date  again 
break  oui  into  intemperance.     Reclaimed  drunkar'.s 
are  therefore  not  desirable  risks. 

4.  Person/ L  History— By    personal    history,     we 
mean  the  past  record  of  a  man's  life  as  to  illness, 
-cidents,  etc.     Most  companies  in  their  instructions 
'  .agents  set   forth  the  various  diseases  which  are 
irticularly  liable  to  disqualify  for    life     insurance, 
xhe  list  generallv  includes  such  diseases  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  Gout,  fit's,  chronic  hoarseness  or  cough,  .spit- 
ting of  blood,  heart  or  kidney  disease,    rheumatism, 
lung  trouble  of  any  kind,  insanity  and  asthma. 

5.  Family   History— The  importance    of     family 
historv  in  its  relation  to  the  eligibility  of  a  life  for 
insurance  can  scarcely  be    overestimated.       Whether 
certain  diseases  are  hereditary  or  whether  the  tendency 
thereto  is  hereditary,  or  whether  it  is  only  the  suscepti- 
bility to  i.iose  diseases  that  is  hereditary,  are  questions 
which  we  may  leave  to  doctors  to  quarrel  about.    Rut 
at  anv  rate,  whatever  be  the  cause,  this  fact  is  clear; 
that  certain  diseases  occur  more  frequet.ily  in  some 
families  than  others,  and  that  the  circumstance  has 
a  very  important  bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  risks 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

♦Dr.   J.^  E.    Pollock,   in   his   Medical    Handbook   of   Lif*' 
Assurance. 
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Among  the  diseases  which  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  to  be  hereditary  (using  the  word  in  its  broadest 
sense)  are  the  following:  Cancer,  gout  insaiiity, 
epilepsy,  apoplexy  and  consumption.  Rheumatism 
heart  disease,  a.d  some  others  might  probably  be  added 
to  the  list.  _ 

With  two  or  more  cases  of  any  one  ot  these  diseases 
in  the  family  history— especially  if  the  apphcant  him- 
self is  not  an  Al  risk— the  medical  referee  is  very  apt 
to  take  an  unfavourable  ,'iew  of  the  apphcation. 

Consumption  is  undoubudly  the  disease  of  those 
mentioned  above  most  dreaded  by  insurance  c-m- 
panies  Tt  has  been  estimated  that  this  disease  -Jone 
costs  the  insurance  companies  on  this  continent  fiom 
nine  to  ten  million  dollars  a  year  m  death  claims.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  t  e  med.cal 
referee  usually  scans  with  suspicion  every  risk  that  is 
shown  to  have  been  related  to  or  associated  with  a  case 
of  consumption ;  and  when  there  are  two  or  more  cases 
of  consumption  in  the  family,  or  the  apphcant  him- 
self is  underweight,  the  chances  of  a  favourable  de- 
cision are  still  further  lessened. 

6  MiscEUi.ANP.ous— The  rules  of  different  com- 
panies as  to  uninsurable  and  dan-erous  occupations, 
acceptance  of  female  lives,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  inore  or  less  desirable  risks,  are  always  furnished 
to  the  field-staff.  We  counsel  every  agent  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  portions  of 
his  book  of  instructions.  It  will  save  him  from  many 
misunderstandings  with  head  office. 

WHEN  A  LIEN  OR  EXTRA  PREMIUM  IS  IMPOSED 

When  a  lien  or  extra  premium  is  imposed  by  the 
medical  committee,  the  agent  generally  experiences 
considerable  difficulty  in  placing  the  policy,  and  very 
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frequently  the  applicant  refuses  it  altogether.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  however,  and  the  agent  whose 
client  is  liened  or  rated  up  should  always  make  a 
resolute  effort  to  get  him  to  accept  the  policy.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  very  fact  of  his  failure 
to  pass  the  medical  examination  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  candidate  more  than  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
insurance.  A  client  may  have  been  lukewarm  on  the 
subject  when  the  agent  was  making  the  canvass,  but 
if  the  medical  examination  discloses  the  fact  that  he 
has  an  intermittent  heart  or  some  other  trouble,  it 
may  serve  to  awaken  him  to  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing insurance  even  on  less  favourable  terms.  If  the 
agent  is  tactful  and  persistent,  the  unfavourable  action 
of  the  medical  committee  need  not  mean  the  loss  of 
a  policy. 

The  cases  where  an  extra  premium  is  imposed  are, 
of  course,  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  is  a 
straight  addition  to  the  annual  cost  of  the  insurance 
—a  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  away  or  got 
around  by  any  amount  of  \  liking.  The  best  course  is 
probably  to  refer  the  increased  premium  to  the  equiva- 
lent rated  up  age.  Thus,  if  a  man  aged  20  is  accepted 
on  2C  payment  life  plan,  subject  to  an  extra  premium 
of  $5,  he  will  have  to  pay  $32.45  per  annum  instead 
of  $27.45,  the  quoted  premium  at  age  20.  But  $32.45 
is  rather  less  than  the  premium  corresponding  to  age 
29.  So  that  our  client,  although  he  has  to  pay  more 
for  his  policy  than  he  expected  to  pay,  is  still  getting 
his  insurance  on  cheaper  terms  than  thousands  of 
other  men  a  few  years  older  who  are  in  perfect  health 
and  have  Al  family  histories.  Moreover,  as  shown  by 
the  accompanying  table,  the  amount  payable  by  the 
company  is  far  larger  than  the  amount  of  the  increased 
premiums.     If  the  assured  dies  after  having  paid  the 
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entire  20  premiums,  the  company  will  "^fj^.^^^ff^'jj;^ 
^fVt  least  $351  more  than  the  amount  paid;  while  the 
difference  fs  still  larger  if  the  assured  dies  before  20 
years. 


Number 

Premiums 

Paid 

1 

3 

5 

7 
10 
15 
20 


Amount  Paid  in 
Premiums 

$  32.45 
97.35 
162.25 
227.15 
324.50 
486.75 
649.00 


Amount  Payable 
by  Company  in 
Event  o£  Death 
$1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 


Difference 

$967.55 
902.65 
837.75 
772.85 
675.50 
513.25 
351.00 


?he  advantaee  of  being  perfectly  equitable    both    to 
he  cor^pany  and  to  the  insured.    From  the  standpoint 
oVtrcrmpany,  the  position  is  this:  Here  .sa^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cant  whose  personal  or  family  record  con  ams  features 
wWclTare  unfavourable.    Medical  statistics  show  that 
risis  which  exhibit  these  features  are  on ^the  average 
not  saTisfactory ;  some  of  these  ^'f «' ^^^  *°^^^^^^^^^^ 
constitutions  or  for  other  reasons    may  turn  out  al 
rieht   but  on  the  average  this  class  of    risks    snows 
unfavourable  results,  and  lives   commg  /^thm    ihts 
class  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  «" /^d"iary  ^e^^^ 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  applicant,  the  case  bears 
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a  different  aspect;  he  may  think  that  his  chances  of 
life  are  equal  to  those  of  the  majority  of  hves  of  his 
age     Just  here  the  fairness  of  the  method  shows  itself. 
The  company  says:  "We  will  let  the  future  decide 
which  view  of  the  case  is  the  correct  one.    The  extra 
premium  or  lien  sh  'i  be  payable  only  by  those  who 
do  not  live  out  their  expectation,  while  those  who  do 
live  out  their  expectation,  or  whose  death  is  due  to 
accident  alone,  will  pay  nothing.    Moreover,  every  year 
which  the  assured  lives  is  additional  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim  that  he  is  a  normal  risk,  and  we 
recognize  that  fact  by  reducing  the  lien  from  year  to 
year— until,  if  the  assured  outlives  the  term,  the  'len 
ceases  altogether." 

Certain  classes  of  sub-standard  lives  may  be  safely 
accepted  on  endowment  plans,  and  the  agent  often 
has  the  task  of  placing  an  endowment  under  these 
conditions  with  a  man  who  has  applied  for  a  20  pay- 
ment life  or  some  other  policy.     His  task,  in  such  a 
case,  is  comparativelv  easy,  because  his  client  is  not 
being  discriminated  against  relatively  to  other  lives 
of  the  same  age.     He  is  limited  to  an  endowment 
policy,  it  is  true,  but  he  can  obtain  that  endowment 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  are    offered    to     the 
finest  risks'     The  chief  difficulty,    of    course,    is     to 
reconcile  him  to  paying  for  an  endowment  in  place 
of  the  lower  priced  life  plan  for  which  he  applied. 
Still,   the   agent   should   succeed   in   the   majority   of 
such  cases,  especially  if  he  makes  the  most  of  the  very 
nr.tural  alarm   which   will   be  aroused  in  his  client's 
mind  when  he  hears  that  his  expectation  of  lifi-  is 
considered  as  below  the  average.     '^   e  logical  result 
will  be  to  make  him   realize  the  importance  of  life 
insurance  as  never  before,  and  the  agent  should  seek 
to  r  ake  the  realization  still  more  vivid  by  repeating 
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and  emphasizing  the  arguments  which  he  employed 
successfully  when  the  application    was    first     taken 
Make  a  man  feel  that  he  needs  insurance,  and  he  will 
have  it,  even  though  it  be  on  less  favourable  terms 
than  he  hoped  for. 

ANALYSIS  OF  COMPANIES'  REPORTS 
It  is  very  important  for  the  life  insurance  solicitor 
to  be  able  to  analyze  the  annual  returns  of  his  own 
and  other  companies,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  if 
required  what  reasons  he  has  for  maintaining  the 
superiority  of  his  company  over  its  competitors.  In 
the  following  paragraphs,  we  give  a  number  of  hmts 
that  may  assist  the  agent  in  this  connection  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  treat  the  subject  in  full  detail 
in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

In  any  comparisons  which  he  may  attempt  ot 
different  companies,  the  agent  should  be  careful  to 
be  absolutely  fair.  It  is  easy  to  manipulate  figures 
so  as  to  give  results  which,  although  apparently  fair 
are  in  reality  grossly  deceptive.  The  agent  who  wants 
to  preserve  las  own  and  his  client's  respect  must  never 
be  a  party  to  such  trickery,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
temptation  may  be. 

Security— The  first  of  the  points  to  be  brought 
to  your  client's  attention  is  the  security  offered  by 
the  company  whose  returns  are  being  examined. 
When  a  sensible  man  insures  his  life  (as  all  sensible 
men  do)  his  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  a  company  that  is  safe.  Security  is  the  prime 
requisite.  A  company  that  is  not  safe  violates  the 
first  and  fundamental  principle  of  insurance,  for 
it  does  not  insure.  Therefore,  the  man  who  is  wise 
seeks,  first  and  foremost,  a  company  on  which  he  can 
rely. 
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Guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  a  com- 
pany is  strong  simply  because  it  is  biy.  Mere  "big- 
ness" counts  for  nothing.  It  is  just  as  Ukely  tt)  be 
a  source  of  weakness  as  of  strength.  You  have  often 
seen  an  overgrown,  weak-kneed  giant  whose  Umguid 
carriage  and  shambhng  gait  showed  unmistakably 
that  his  growth  had  outstripped  his  strength.  In 
the  same  way,  some  insurance  companies,  in  their 
eagerness  to  attain  colossal  dimensions,  have  dis- 
regarded other  considerations  of  far  greater  import- 
ance. They  may  be  bigger  than  their  competitors. 
but  nevertheless  inferior  in  financial  strength  and 
profit-earning  power. 

For  instance,  if  there  be  two  business  concerns; 
one  with  10,000  shareholders,  $12,000,000  assets  and 
$10,000,000  liabilities;  the  other  with  1,000  share- 
holders, $1,500,000  assets,  and  $1,000,000  liabilities; 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  second  company  is  in 
a  stronger  and  more  prosperous  condition  than  the 
first,  although  the  first  is  larger. 

The  largest  company,  therefore,  is  not  always  the 
strongest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  wisest  not 
to  insure  in  a  very  small  company.  A  very  small 
company  is  more  apt  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
sudden  fluctuations  of  mortality,  losses  on  investments, 
etc.,  than  its  larger  rivals.  Moreover,  if  a  company 
is  very  small,  it  usually  points  to  obtuseness.  lack  of 
energy,  or  some  other  fault  on  the  part  of  its  managers. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  then,  what  are  the  best 
tests  of  strength  in  a  life  insurance  company?  We 
shall  endeavour  to  suggest  several : 

(1)  In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  gov- 
ernment supervision  is  the  rule,  all  companies  must 
maintain  the  standard  reserve  or  else  be  declared 
insolvent.  Actuaries  differ  regarding  the  suitability 
of  the  standards  selected  and  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
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different  companies  to  conform  to  the  same  standard. 
These  are  questions,  however,  which  we  may  leave  to 
experts  to  discuss;  for  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  the  standards  required  are  not  usually  very 
high  and  a  strong  company  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  reserve  required  by  the  gc  em- 

(2)  A  strong  life  insurance  company  should  be 
able  to  provide  for  this  government  reserve  without 
impairing  its  capital.  There  are  many  companies  that 
are  not  equal  to  this  test.  A  young  lite  insurance 
company  can  scarcely  hope  to  meet  the  heavy  expenses 
of  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  without  impair- 
ing its  capital  to  some  extent.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
business  written  is  not  able  to  pay  for  itself,  the  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  encroach  on  its  paid-up  capital 

(3)  If  a  large  portion  of  a  company's  capital  has 
not  been  paid  up,  this  adds  to  the  company's  strength, 
for  it  constitutes  a  guarantee  fund  which  could  be 
drawn  upon  if  necessity  arose_  For  example^^if  a 
company  has  a  subscribed  capital  ^^  ^^-^^WKX  ,  ot 
which  only  $300,000  is  paid  up.  this  leaves  $700,000 
additional  for  which  the  shareholders  are  liable,  and 
that  amount  could  be  called  Tor  in  case  ot  emergency. 
It  does  not  cost  the  policyholders  anything,  and  at  the 
same  time  adds  considerably  to  their  security. 

(4)  A  strong  company  should  be  able  to  show 
from  year  to  year,  in  all  departments,  not  a  spasmodic 
but  a  steady  progress.  , 

(5)  A  strong  company  should  show  signs  ot  canjful 
scrutiny  in  the  selection  of  risks.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant, because  laxity  in  this  regard  will  soon  make  itself 
felt  in  increased  death  losses.  A  company  that  hnds 
difficulty  in  securing  new  insurance  will  often  be 
tempted  to  accept  doubtful  risks  rather  than  lose 
the  business.     On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  company 
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will  not  be  exposed  to  the  same  temptation  to  enter- 
tain questionable  risks,  because  if  it  declines  one 
application  it  is  able  without  difficulty  to  secure  others. 
Hence  if  your  company  can  announce  after  each  year's 
investigations  that  its  death  losses  were  well  vyithin 
the  "expected"  claims,  that  is  a  strong  point  ni  its 
favour. 

Rate  of  Interest — The  next  point  we  shall  con- 
sider is  the  method  of   finding  the  average   rate  af 
interest  earned  by  a  company  on  its  funds  during  any 
year.    There  are  a  number  of  ways  more  or  less  exact 
of  working  out  the  average  rate  of  interest,  but  the 
following  method  is  one   of   the  simplest  and  exact 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.     Let  A  represent 
the  assets  of  th  i  company  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Let  B  represent  the  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Let 
I  represent  the  interest  income  for  the  year,  which 
is  obtained  bv  taking  the  cash  received  from  interest, 
dividends,  and  rents  for  that  year,  and  adding  thereto 
interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  less  the  interest  and  rents  due  and  accrued  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.    Then  the  rate  of  interest 
per  cent,  will  be  obtained  from  the  formula: 


2    I 


X  100 


A  -I-  B  —  I 

The  process  consists  of  the  following  steps : 

(1)  Add  the  assets  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  the  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(2)  Subtract  the  interest  income  for  the  year. 

f3)  Divide  the  result  into  twice  the  interest  income 
for  the  year. 

(4)  Multiply  by  100  to  get  the  rate  per  cent. 


^^'^^rT^^n^^^^^^^" 
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De\T1i    Rate— There   are    vai.ons   rauis    that   are 
employed  bv  agents  in  comparing  the  dearh  rates  ot 
different   companies.      Sometimes  they  use   the   ratio 
of  the  death  losses  to  the  insurance  m  force ;  or  the 
ratio  of  death  losses  to  total  income  or  premmm  in- 
come    None  of  these  methods  are  fair  and  the  results 
thev  give  are  no  indication  whatever  of  the  true  ex- 
nenence  of  the  companies  in  respect  to    the     deatn 
strain     For  example,  a  very  old  company  will  naturaly 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  death  claims  than  a  recently 
established  company,  because  in  the  former  the  lives 
insured  are  on  the  average  far  older;  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  mortality  in  the  old  company  is  above 
the  normal  or  in  the  new  company  below  the  normal. 
The  deaths  in  the  old  company  may  be  mainly  among 
policies  that  have  been  on  the  books  tor  many  years 
and  have  accumulated  substantial  reserves,  so  that  the 
actual  loss  to  the  company  will  be  shght ;  m  the  case 
of  the  new  company,  the  deaths  will  necessarily   be 
among  recently  insured  lives  and  there  will  be  no  large 
reserve  accumulations  to  set  oil'  against  the  losses. 

Fven  if  the  two  companies  that  are  bemg  compared 
are^of  nearly  equal  age,   it  is  in. possible   to  make   ^ 
fair  comparison  of  death  rates  l)y  any  of  the  usuai 
methods,  unless  the  two  companies  are  and  have  been 
tor  some  years  writing  about  the  same  proportion  ot 
new  business.     As  everybody  knov-      the  death  rate 
among   lives   th-.t   have   recently  passed   the   medica. 
examiner  is  very  light;  it  is  not  for  a  trood  many  years 
that  the  eflfect  of  the  "medical  seler  ion'    wears  ott 
So  that  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  m  a  com- 
pany which  does  a  very  large  new  busine--  a  lowr - 
rate  of  mortality  than  in  a  company  which  vvntes  ver, 
little  new  insurance.    Yet  if  it  were  possible  to  ma^^ 
a  careful   investigation,   it   might   turn  out   that   the 
former  company  was  insuring  a  much  inferior  class  of 
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lives,  which  in  a  few  ye; 
mortality. 

For  these  t-eason  it  is  evident  tha 
"rule  of  thumb"  method.^  of  compai 
rates  of  diffe-ent  companies  are  unfair  md  cannot  b. 
relied  up^n  ui  ^^^e  slightest  degree.  The  result  ot 
such  crude  comparisons  is  very  often  to  show  strong, 
carefullv-managed  companies  down  at  thr  toot  of  the 
list,  ^-ith  a  death  rate  about  four  tuTies  is  Inn  is 
some  I'ttle  c  ncern  which  vas  organ  ed  the  ar 
before  last  and  wrote  most  .t  its  husiiess  »rms;  itM-' 
last  six  m(»nths. 

The  only   fair  meinod  w<    Id  involve  ai 
investigation  of  the  -    Decte.    mortality  or 
panies  accon^ng  to  th.    ai    -    )f  the  ^ves 
a  comparison  of  the  expected  mortal.- v  si 
vNth  th.    actual  death  loss      This    n.  ho 
ticable,  o'  cor-se,  so    hat  tlie  re- all 
is  the  c<  nclus-  n  thai  fair-minded  ag' 
to  let   'k;.th       le  comparisfjns  a 

Expi:nsi       ^tios — We  reach     \     *' 
elusion   \vh<-u  we  ciiie  to  deai     \:  a 
and  for  vei;    much  tlu-  -ame  t    is^^ns 
The    1       '■    most    •,-oiiinion    melii 
aic  are  to  l    vC  the  ratio 
■  ir   fi    ce.  <•     (2     to  liiit 
in    inc.     Xo'  oiii     ■•"  'hest 
fact     \  hill  I   e  ment 
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.>vp. 


•Mrir: 
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that  the  cost  of  t)ew  husiix>s  is  ten  or  twelve  trnes 
as  great  as  me  c-st  of  renew;. 1  l>asiness.  Therefore, 
if  we  use  any  on*  of  these  thr  inethods  ()f  obtaining 
the  expense   ra"     .  we  are  doiuL  justice  to  one  of 

the  tv'^  compai  s  that  are  Ix-inu  ..ii.ipared.  The  com- 
pany which  is  \  iting  the  larger  proportion  of  new  in- 
surance will  aUvavs  show  the  higher  expense  rate.  For 
e-cample.  here  is'companv  A.  with  $2().<HX\0(~K)  msur- 
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ance  in  force,  which  writes  $5,000,000  new  business  in 
a  year.    Company  B  has  $30,000,000  insurance  on  its 
books  and  writes  the  same  amount  of  new  business 
in  the  year  as  company  A.    In  this  case,  if  we  use  any 
of  the  usual  methods— for  example,  ratio  ot  expenses 
to  insurance  in  force— company  B  is  almost  sure  to 
show  the  lower  expense  rate.    Whereas,  it  we  had  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  we  might  discover  that 
company  B  is  not  being  conducted  very  economicaUy 
after  all,  but  is  simply  using  the  low  cost  of  its  larg;c 
renewal  business  to  cover  up  the  extravagant  price  it 
is  paying  for  new  insurance.* 

Surplus  Earned— The  surplus  earned  by  a  com- 
pany during  any  financial  year  may  be  roughly  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  divisible  surplus  (which  means 
the  total  surplus  less  the  paid-up  capital )  at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  deducting  the  divisible  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year.  To  this  add  the  profits  paid 
to  policyholders  auring  the  year. 


•It  may  be  stated  that  the  method  used  in  arriving 
at  the  Expense  Ratios  in  Stone  and  Cox  Life  Tables 
gives  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  new  business  writ- 
ten, It  is  the  only  method  that  is  fair  to  all  com- 
panies, whether  they  be  young  or  old  established. 
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TABLE  OF  HEIGHT  AND  WEIGHT  AT  VARYING 

AGES 

Based  upon  an  Analyut  of  74,162  Accoptod  M«U 

Applicants  for  Life  Insurance,  as  Reported  to  the 

Association    of    I  '^fe    Insurance    Medical 

Directors,  1897. 


Ages  15-24  25-29  30-34  35-39  40-44  45-49  50-54  55-59 


5  ft.  Oin. 
5  ft.  lin. 
5  ft.  2  in. 
5  ft.  3  in. 
5  ft.  4  in. 
5  ft.  5  in. 
5  ft.  6  in. 
5  ft.  7  in. 
5ft.  Sin. 
5  ft.  9  in. 
5  ft.  10  in. 

5  ft.  11  in. 
6ft.  Oin. 
6ft.  lin. 

6  ft.  2  in. 
6  ft.  3  in. 


120  125 

122  126 

124  128 

127  131 

131  135 

134  138 

138  142 

142  147 

146  151 

150  155 
154  159 
159  164 
165  170 
170  177 
176  184 
181  190. 


128  131  133 

129  131  134 
131  133  136 
134  136  139 
138  140  143 
141  143  146 
145  147  150 
150  152  155 
154  157  160 
159  162  165 
164  167  170 
169  173  175 
175  179  180 
181  185  186 
188  192  194 
195  200  203 


134  134  134 

136  136  136 

138  138  138 

141  141  141 

144  145  145 

147  149  149 

151  153  153 

156  158  158 

161  163  163 

166  167  168 

171  172  173 

177  177  178 

183  182  183 

189  188  189 

196  194  194 

204  201  198 
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